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‘*Che ideal is the production of a citizen With broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Recent Changes in the Cincinnati Schools 


have come about in the Cincinnati Schools, 
say in the past five years. So many have 
come, that to attempt to do it briefly, would be 
like trying to squeeze a gallon into a pint cup; 
so all that may be attempted under such restric 
tions, is a brief outline. Going back a little 
farther, say 1900, in order that the perspective 
may be the better defined, we may say, with strict 
adherence to truth, that there was no city in the 
United States with a population of 10,000 or 
more but had far better school facilities, especially 
on the material side, than did Cincinnati. At 
about this'‘time there came an awakening, with 
suggestions for betterment all along the line, 
which, however, produced much confusion, so 
much that a period of rebellion followed. After 
rebellion came revolution, probably the greatest 
that ever came to a system of schools before; but 
it came, not with the thunder of cannon as did 
that of ’76, but more like that of ’87 when not a 
gun was fired nor was any one hurt. It came like 
the rising sun, all feeling its genial influence, and 
no one other than happy because of the change. 
Following this revolution there began a cam- 
paign, directed by efficient leadership, that has 
given to Cincinnati so many improvements in her 
educational affairs that it seems almost incredible 
even to those who have been a part of the system 
and eye-witnesses to its progress. 
Now as to the improvements severally that have 
come. On the material side, we may compare our 
schools then and now to that of Rome under 


| AM asked to discuss briefly the changes that 


Augustus, ‘*He found it of brick, and left it of 
marble.’? This is almost literally true of our 


school buildings today. In the main, they were 
as ramshackle and antiquated as is possil .e for 
those terms to convey. Now they, the new, are 
veritable palaces, with equipment that not only 
looks after every phase of the child’s education, 
hut also his health.. This is not only true of the 
new buildings, but many of the old ones have 
been so transformed that they too are modern in 
every sense save architecture, and this in many 
instances has been improved. 

Manual Training for boys and Domestic Science 
for girls, now a part of every child’s program 
from the sixth grade on, including the High 
School and University if he choose, has done a 
wonderful work in educating the doing side of 
the child’s life, putting him not only in touch, 
but in command of his natural powers. This 
department is destined to be much enlarged in 
scope, and therefore in efficiency. 

The School for Incorrigibles, or rather, the 
misunderstood, has wrought so effectively, that 
even there, as well as in the regular schools, cor- 
poral punishment has almost ceased to be a part 
of our plan; whereas, before its inception, the 
patter of the «School Board’’—with the empha- 
sis on board—was of daily moment. 

The School for Defectives, in the hands of 
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specialists whose skill is only exceeded by their 
love and sympathy for the unfortunate, is bring- 
ing light of varied hues where darkness obtained 
before as a matter of course. 

The School for the Blind is developing the 
other senses so thoroughly, that mentally if not 
physically speaking, the blind not only see, but 
appreciate much that is hidden from them because 
of the want of sight; and this shows forth in the 
fact that they are about the happiest appearing 
children in all our system. 

The Continuation School, a recent innovation, 
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Spring 


Glad brooks leap, and sparkling sweep 


Mountain torrents, river-won; t 
\ 
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“Light-winged fly the bluebirds by. 

“And their trillings rippling run 

"Cross the sunrise to the sun— 
Spring’s begun, 


Golden thrills wake daffodils, 
And their hearts warm noons en- 
sphere; 
TAIL the hues rich sunsets lose 
Fn the crocuses appear ; 
Dazzlingly the bill crests rear yi 
Spring is bere. i 






\ 
White as mist by moonlight hissed, yan 
Crystal as an angel’s tear, 
“Lillies shine, as oped for sign 
Ghat the Easter time is near; 
Bubilate—ring it clear— 
Spring is bere. 
—C. E. Whiton-Stone 
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but one of the most popular, gives to boys who 
are regularly it i shops and factories a 
chance to continue their academic work for four 
hours one day each week without loss of pay 
from their employers, who zonsider the plan 
more than profitable. The same arrangement 
for girls is now in anticipation, with realization 
in sight. 

The Trade School, pure and simple, is being 
provided for, but will have to wait the comple- 
tion of the new High Schools now building for 
consummation. Of the scope of this I may not 
speak with certainty. Much work of this char- 
acter is being done in the Night Schools with 
regular apprentices. They are given technical 
instruction along the lines of their several trades, 
thus adding both knowledge and skill to their 
present equipment, 

The Sammer School, running for forty half 


days following the regular sessions, gives to those 
pupils who have failed in one or two branches 
an opportunity to make up the loss and thus save 
a year if promoted which promotion is not ques- 
tioned higher up. ‘This schvol applies from the 
fifth primary grade through the High School. 

The Vacation School furnishes a haven of de- 
light to children below the fifth grade. The work 
is carried on for the most part out of doors, and 
furnishes lessons in practical civics, self control, 
etc., through the judicious use of games, all of 
which are supervised by exnerts. 

Kindergartens, under the direction of the most 
highly trained supervisors and teachers, form a 
regular department, and through which our 
schools have sought and gained the co-operation 
of hundreds, yes thousands of mothers; and to 
discuss the good that has come through this co- 
operation would require a volume in_ itself. 
Suffice it to say, that hundreds of mothers, each a 
member of a regular organization, meet monthly 
to discuss school affairs as bearing upon the Kin- 
dergarten; and as a result of these meetings. 
Mothers’ Auxiliaries, including the mothers of 
pupils of all grades are being formed. ‘The 
»rospects seem Utopian. 

The Night Schouls in Cincinnati are almost as 
old as the system; but their scope has been so en- 
larged and their curricula has been so enriched 
of late that their effectivness is scarcely less than 
the day school. ‘The Night High Schools are all 
on the accredited list for college entrance. 

The Oral School, having charge of the mutes 
of the city, is doing a marvelous work in teach- 
ing children to speak orally, who never have 
heard un audible sound, and never will hear one. , 
This is not the age of miracles, neither of witch- 
craft, nor do we speak in riddles when we say, 
the deaf hear, the blind see, the dumb speak, the 
hungry are fed, the naked clothed, and light has 
been made to shine in all dark places through the 
munificence of our system as it is today. 

Our dissertation would not be complete without 
mention of our Teachers’ Colleze which, though 
a part of the University, is largely under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education, by which its professors 
are employed. It gives to prospective teachers 
the normal training so much needed today, and 
supervises the cadet work done by them prior to 
their appointment as regular teachers, and con- 
tinues this supervison after regular appointment 
till such time as eminently satisfactory work is 
being done. It is this afterwork of the College 
that does more than anything else to maintain 
the high standing of our merit system, which ob- 
ains absolutely in the appointment and promo- 
tion of teachers. 

Thus briefly, too briefly in fact, have we called 
attention to some of the changes and improve- 
ments made in and for our schools during the past 


(Continued on page 8) 
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They Who See Through a Glass Darkly 


ILLIE had never been at school before. 
Wy After an hour of the unaccustomed quiet 
and restraint he became restless. 

‘**Here, Wilie,’’ Miss Allan remarked sweetly, 
as she gave him a few squares of bright-colored 
paper and some tiny scissors. **See if you can 
cut this paper into nice little strips like this (il- 
lustrating). As soon as the paper is all ready 
you may make a pretty littie chain with it, like 
the one over there by the window.”” 

She turned abruptly away and there was an 
ominous silence in Willie’s region. The quiet, 
however, reigned but a few moments, and then 
Kitty Murphy who sat directly in front of the 
little boy, uttered a wail of despair. Miss Allan 
turned hastily toward her in great astonishment. 

**Q, teacher,”’ wailed Kitty, “he’s a-starting 
on me, next!’ 

Miss Allan crossed the room quickly, but 
yaused in dismay when she reached Willie’s desk. 

‘here in a row lay the little colored paper squares 

she had giver the child. Upon the first lay a 
little piece of Willie’s stocking. ‘The second held 
a fragment cut from his knickerbockers. | Upon 
the third was a chunk haggled from his little 
calico blouse. ‘The end of his tie covered the 
fourth, while a small lock of Willie’s hair was 
upon the fifth. With might and main Willie 
was endeavoring to saw off the end of Kitty 
Murphy’s auburn pig-tail. All of the children 
in that vicinity were watching the little artisan 
with intense interest. 

**They ith boath,”’ lisped Willie with uncon- 
cern as he glanced at his teacher’s horrified coun- 
tenance. “‘They ith boath, and Ith going to 
thart thailing them pretty thoon.”’ 

Miss Allan grabbed the scissors from his hands. 
She clutched the little fellow and hustled him 
from the room. Kitty Murphy wept lustily, while 
a general wave of excitement swept over the entire 
school. 

Willie wondered what the trouble was and when 
he was once more located at his desk he inquired 
innocently : 

“Ith I going to have them little thithorth 
again?” 

Mamie Bennett covered her mouth with her 
tiny fingers and a giggle that was echoed all over 
the room escaped from her. Miss Allan frowned 
savagely and Willie vaguely wondered whether or 
not the teacher intended to return the little 
SCiSSOrs. 

Because he was entirely without employment he 
twisted about in his seat and ran out his tongue 
at Eda Brown. Eda was timid and nervous 
and began to cry piteously. When Miss Allan 
learned the cause of her sorrow she placed Willie 
upon a chair beside her desk and promptly forgot 
him. She remembered him again when he broke 
in upon the schoolroom routine with a startled 
Oh!’ Willie had upset a bottle of ink. 

“You are a very naughty little boy!”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Allan desperately as she cleaned the 
ink from the child’s chubby fingers. **Yes, you 
are a very, very naughty little boy! You may 
run right home now for I do not want such a bad 
little boy in my school, at all.” 

Willie skipped gleefully home, and his first 
day of school life was ended. 

The first day was followed by a succession of 
similar sessions which made Willie the terror of 
good little girls and the envy of all the bad little 
boys. 

Then Miss Allan formed the habit of writing 
little notes to Willie’s mother upon various occa- 
sions and these notes were invariably entrusted to 
Willie to carry home. The little fellow soon 
learned that immediately after his mother re- 
ceived one of the teacher’s messages an unpleasant 
secret session was held in his mother’s bedroom. 
Willie’s mother believed in corporal punishment 
and she lived up to her convictions. For that 


By Mary Alden Carver 


purpose some willow switches were ever ready up- 
on the shelf of a wardrobe. 

Willie learned to entertain serious misgivings 
regarding the advisability of delivering further 
communications from Miss Allan. He made a 
final resolve concerning the matter upon the occa- 
sion when he taught his companions a new game 
at school. 

It was during an intermission and he and his 
schoolmates were greatly interested in **Injun.”’ 
Willie succeeded in binding his victim, a little 
girl, toa fence post. The **braves’’ were in coun- 
cil regarding the proposed *‘torture,’’ when the 
school bell rang. Into the schoolhouse rushed all 
of the ‘*Injuns,’’ forgetful of the poor captive. 
A slight rain began to fall and it was a very wet 
and miserable little “‘captive’? that the janitor 
rescued an hour later. 

This incident inspired Miss Allan to an unpre- 
cedented burst of eloquence and the result was 
that Wilile’s mother abandoned her practice of 
administering the willow curative and surrendered 
her son to higher authority. Consequently Willie 
had a most dramatic interview with his father in 
the basement. The father wielded a strap in 
place of the willow switches, and—well, Willie 
decided straightway that he would never carry 
home another, note, never, never! 

Not long after this episode, the idea of a 
**Mothers’ Day”’ came to Miss Allan. She made 
the customary preparation for the event and wrote 
a series of little invitations for the pupils to take 
tu their mothers. Willie was absent the morn- 
ing the invitations were issued. When he returned 
to school the day following, Miss Allan called 
him to her side and placed a dainty note in his 
hand. 

Willie had been unusually orderly that morn- 
ing and the note surprised him. His resolve was 
fresh in his baby mind. 

“What ith it about?’’ he queried. 

“Why, that’s.a very impertinent question,” 
snapped Miss Allan. “Run right along home 
and give it to your mother. You must never ask 
what a note contains, never!”’ 

‘Ith it about me?’ Willie persisted. 

**No,”’ replied his teacher impatiently. 
hurry home and give it to your mother.” 

Willie left the room obediently, but he enter- 
tained serious misgivings. He shrugged his 
shoulders and hesitated a trifle as his memory re- 
verted fo the willow switches and the strap. Out 
in the yard he paused abruptly. He sew the 
note from his pocket into which he had crumpled 
it and atind it attentively. His teacher was 
watching from a nearby window, but Willie was 
too much engrossed with the note to heed anything 
else. He could not read writing as yet, so Miss 
Allan wondered what good it was doing him to 
scan the page. After an exhaustive scrutiny 
Willie deliberately tore the note into shreds and 
swaggered off toward home. Almost beside her- 
self with annoyance and impatience, Miss Allan 
awaited his appearance the next day. 

When at length he straggled into the room she 
seized him promptly and hurried him to the prin- 
cipal where she poured forth a story of the boy’s 
perfidy and left Professor Joel tu mete out his 
desserts. 

Professor Joel questioned the little fellow 
kindly and then put his final query: 

**Why did you do it, Willie?” 

“She wath lyin’ to me,” was the sturdy 
rejoinder. j 

The professor was duly surprised and called for 
an explanation. 

**She thaid it wath not about me,’’ continued 
Willie bravely. “‘But it wath,’’ he added with 
a sob. 

**I’m sure you must be mistaken,”’ said the pro- 
fessor. **I think— 


’ 


**Now 


**T’m thure she wath lyin’,”’ interrupted Willie. 





So startling an accusation demanded an ex- 
planation. Professor Joel left the little boy 
alone and went down to consult with Miss Allan 
concerning the matter. She was very indignant. 

**Why the little villain!’’ she exclaimed. 

**But could I see the note ?”’ urged the professor. 

**I told you he tore it up,”’ said the teacher 
testily. “I saw him tear it into strips and tuck 
the frayments under the sidewalk.”’ 

Professor Joel left the room and not long after- 
ward he confronted a dejected child who viewed 
with dismay the bits of paper in the principal’s 
hands, 

** Look here, Willie, ’’said the professor cheerily. 
“T have found that note and I’m going to put it 
together and read it to you.”’ 

Willie clasped and unclasped his chubby fin- 
gers nervously. The professor laid the pieces of 
paper upon his desk. Willie, aglow with inter- 
est, sidled up to his elbow. <A look of joy spread 
across his face as he placed a dirty little thumb 
upon a fragment of the dissected invitation. 

“There it ith!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘She wath 
lyin?!” 

The professor stared incredulously. The word 
**Willie’’ was plainly visible upon the paper. 

**T told you it wath about me,’’ said Willie. 

**What did she say about you?’ asked his 
mer et 

“IT don’t know,’’ answered the child, with 
quavering voice. ‘*I kin only read my name.” 

The professor verified the fact that this was the 
absolute truth, after which he placed the note to- 
gether and found that after folding her note of 
Invitation, the teacher had penned across one cor- 
ner: ‘*Kindness ef Willie.”’ 


All this was explained to the child, who in re- 
sponse to questions asked by Professor Joel, di- 
vulged his reasons for carrying no more notes to 
his parents. The professor visited awhile with 
Willie and after he had sent the bov back down 
stairs again, he thought very gravely about the 
matter, 

Afterward he talked earnestly and_ seriously 
with Miss Allan. He impressed upon her the 
importance of a clear understanding of the child 
nature. And Miss Allan began to be conscious 
of the mote that was within her own eye. 

There were better days at schovl for Willie 
thereafter. 
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Recent Changes in the Cincinnati Schools 
(Continued from page 7; 


five years. We should have mentioned probably, 
that a quarter of a million dollars lige been 
added to the salaries of teachers, and though this 
has contributed something to their happiness, no 
doubt, it is as nothing when compared to the de- 
light that comes from being appreciated; and we 
believe we speak truly when we say, that teachers 
of no other system of schools are held in higher 
esteem by the Superintendent, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the people, than are we of Cincinnati; 
and the teachers in turn are responding to this 
appreciation with a quality of teaching that may 
be equaled, but certainly not excelled, any where 
else. And this high quality of teaching is being 
reinforced daily by the fact, that scarcely with- 
out exception, are our teachers pursuing courses- 
college or otherwise, outside of school time,.all of 
which is voluntary on their part. é 
How was all this accomplished, do you ask? 
First and foremost by efficient leadership, to- 
gether with the hearty support of a wise and 
liberal Board of Education, and the earnest co- 
operation of every other civic organization of 
whatever name and kind. Our city today isa 


unit in this great work, and the half will never 


be told. 
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Feeding Farm Animals 
Te raising of good crops depends in a meas- 


ure upon the raising of farm animals in 

such numbers that much of the hay, straw, 
fodder or stover; and grain can be fed them. 
Straw, if not fed, should be used as an absorbent. 
Much of the undigested food and water voided by 
the animal contains quantities of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, which should be ab- 
sorbed in part by straw and returned to the field 
as fertilizer. 

There are four purposes in feeding a farm 
animal:—to furnish material for the repair of 
waste in the bodv; to keep up the normal heat 
and energy; and in very young animals, to fur- 
nish material for growth. To produce special 
products such as meat, milk, eggs, wooi, etc., is 
the fourth and from the agriculturist’s stand- 
point, it is the most important one except energy 
produced in the horse or ox. Keeping up growth, 
repair, and heat are absolutely necessary that the 
special products: may be produced. Shelter or 
wind-breaks are therefore necessary to feed eco- 
nomically. 

Foods for animals are divided into the same 
classes as those for men: proteids and carbo- 
hydrates. In some of our school physiologies 
they are called nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
foods. ‘The proteid foods do contain a large 
quantity of nitrogen; they furnish much material 
for the growth and maintenance of muscle sup- 
ply. ‘The carbo-hydrates include the sugars, 
starches, and fats. They are so-called from car- 
bon, which may be almost any color from black 
to pure white, and hydrate (hydrant) water, which 
the chemist has found unites with 
the carbon in a variety of ways to 
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LOSS OF FEEDING VALUE OF HAY AND CORN FODDER 
OR STOVER FROM EXPOSURE TO WEATHER 


run or yard. Energy should be worked off up to 
the limit of fatigue. 

The proteid foods are commonly called muscle 
builders but, if not enough of the carbo-hydrates 
are fed the system has a way of using the pro 
teids or nitrogenous substances to keep up heat 
andenergy. Muscle is lean meat; so if we would 
have much of it on an animal, we must feed it 
grains, and green or dry grasses and stover con- 
taining proteids. Wool contains much nitrogen; 
milk contains albumen and caseine—the cheesy 
substance; they are both proteids; eggs contain 
much albumen, another proteid. Let us see what 
vegetable foods contain proteids that can be con- 
verted into animal proteifls. If a small handful 
of wheat be chewed the sticky part can be re- 
tained in the mouth, or if flour be put into a 
small muslin sack, the gluten can be rubbed out 





in a pan of water, the starch will settle to the 
bottom of the pan and the gluten will remain in 
the sack. This gluten is the proteid part or mus- 
cle builder. The proteids can not be washed 
from corn, oats, hay, straw, fodder or stover, and 
grass, but they contain varying quantities. ‘The 
chemist has carefully analyzed all the foods and 
determined the quantity of proteids they contain 
and has made up long tables to be referred to 
only when needed. Lean meat scraps, small 
pieces of muscle, may be fed as tankage to hogs 
or to chickens; skimmed milk contuins the caseine 
(cheese), a proteid, and the milk sugar. The 
caseine helps to build muscle in young pigs, and 
if the milk is used in mixing feed for young 
chicks, they grow very rapidly. The skimmed 
milk contains a very small amount of heat pro- 
ducer in the sugar of milk. The meat scraps for 
the full grown hens is converted into muscle and 
the albumen of the egg. 

The germ of wheat, corn, oats, and other seeds 
used for feeds contains oil. This may be proven 
by rubbing or mashing the germ on white paper. 
The seed contains such quantities of oil that only 
the cake is used after the oil is squeezed out. 
The oils or fats produce not only heat and energy 
but a part of the fat which is distributed in small 
particles in the lean meat, the large bunches of 
fat on the muscles, and the butter fat of milk. 
It assists in keeping up the heat. In convert- 
ing the fats into their equivalent in starch as heat 
producers, the per cent of fat is multiplied by 
two anc four-tenths. We know from throwing a 
fat meat rind or piece of lard or butter into a fire 
that it blazes high and burns rapidly. The 
starches in the stick of wood or in 
the grain burn very slowly. The 
carbo-hydrates other than fats are 





make sugars and starches, and oils 
and fats. Itis the carbon in a 
stick of wood or in the lump of 
coal, when it combines with the 
air that comes to it, that makes 
the heat and produces sutficient 
energy to cause the lid of the tea- 
kettle to rise or to cause the pis- 
ton and wheels of an engine to 
run. The union of liquid food in 
the blood with the oxygen of the 
air breathed into the lungs and 
carried to all parts of the body in 
the corpuscles of the blood causes 
heat to keep up the temperature of 
the body and produces energy to 
do work. ‘The nerve centers seem 
to store up much energy ready to 
do work. A vigorous animal 
should have an opportunity to 
work as does the horse, to pla 

as do all young animals, to wal 

for food as do animals in the 
field and feed lot, or to scratch 
for food as do chickens in their 
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ONE PLAN FOR PRESERVING GREEN FEED FOR WINTER 
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found in the grains and in the 
hays, fodders, etc. 

Because the food elements of 
the grains are in such small forms 
and still are so nourishing, they 
are called concentrates. The hay 
and stover are coarse and it re- 
quires large quantities of them to 
equal the grains in proteids and 
fats; they are called roughage. 
Besides furnishing food, they, like 
turnips, cabbage, etc.—a rough- 
age for man—excite the glands in 
the imner coat of the alimentary 
canal and assist in causing the di- 
gestive juices to flow. 





A combination of concentrates 
and roughage in such quantities 
as will secure the desired result in 
the animal may be called a bal- 
anced ration. This may be a 
maintenance ration used to hold 
the animai at one weight or con- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Elementary Manual Training 


By Mrs. Ida Hood Clark 


Director of Elementary Manual Training, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Basket Weaving in Public Schools 


N CONNECTION with the study of Indian 
| life, the children in the intermediate grades 
may weave baskets. Interest in Indians, in 
their lives and occupation, has been stimulated in 
the primary grades, where we use clay as a me- 
dium of expression in community work, as in 
modeling the Indian village and in illustrating 
Eskimo life, etc. We may now lead up to 
the Indian’s occupations by reading stories of 
Indian workers. The children are very much 
interested to learn that the primitive Indians 
made their own cooking wontile and dishes of 
clay, and baked them in the fire. 

Do not take up the weaving of baskets in any 
grade merely as an occupation, but after several 
weeks of study of Indian life, in connection with 
the geography and history lessons. Sugyest titles 
of bvoks that will be interesting to the children 
of these grades and ask children to go to the pub- 
lic library and select books that they think will 
interest their class. Use a language period to 
report upon and to talk over the books. | ‘Try to 
have each pupil contribute something to the gen- 
eral discussion. Use a language period to dram- 
atize some stories of Indian life. Have the chil- 
dren design and make simple costumes for this 
purpose. Then let them actually live the experi- 
ences, of the Indians by occasionally weaving 
baskets in these costumes. 

It is the human interest that is put into any 
subject that vitalizes and enlivens it. Merely 
making a basket means little to a boy or girl of 
these yrades, but playing the part of a real 
Indian, transforms a seeming lifeless occupation 
into one from which the child’s imagination may 
weave many fascinating and interesting pictures. 
So in selecting the materials for the basket, en- 
courage them to feel as the Indian squaw did. 
She had no one to teach her; she had to experi- 
ment and learn by experience. 

Have the children experiment in getting the 
materials and dyes ready. An admirable way to 
arouse interest in making an original basket 


one unlike any other—is to have as many chil- 
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FIGURE | 
RAFFIA BASKET OR REED WOUND WITH RAFFIA 


dren as can bring a basket to school on a certain 
day—Indian as well as all other kinds of baskets. 
In this way I have been able to secure the interest 
and co-operation of almost every member of the 
family, and the baskets brought into the schools 
are interesting as they tell the story of the owner’s 
taste and place in life, to some extent. Best of 
all this interest results in establishing that spirit 
of co-operation between the school and the home 
so necessary but so often lacking in this modern 
busy life. I remember one little girl, who shyly 
held up a small basket of a quaint simple design 
that grandma had made when she was a little girl. 
The precious basket was passed around the room 
for inspection, much to the delight of the child 
who brought it, who, hitherto, had been almost 
unnoticed by the other children. 
brought by the children were all criticised and 
commented upon by the children,—the teacher 
merely suggesting simple designs, good uses of 
materials, and colors. After that lesson, the 
children designed in water colors a basket they 
would like to make. 

Talks on material and dyes form interesting 
topics for reading and language lessons, or if this 
may not be used, the handwork period may be 
aac A utilized. A variety of materials may 
be suggested and children encouraged to try every 
possible material, after they have learned the 
simple art of fashioning a basket, for, of course, 
a certain amount of instruction must be given to 
the class by the teacher. 

Naturally the materials furnished by the school 
authorities ave limited in variety, gid ate usually 
raffia apd rattan Either may be used for one 
basket, but where it is possible encourage the use 
of materials found in the woods or near the chil- 
dren’s homes. Children attending rural schools 
have a fine opportunity to use native materials, 
willows, grasses, etc. 

Where there are large classes and one hour a 
week for this work, as in Milwaukee, the chil- 
dren may choose between baskets of reed or rat- 
tan, and reed baskets wound or covered with raftia. 
We use number five reeds, and the large wide 
strands of raffia. We ask the school Janitor or 
some of the older boys of the school, to prepare 
wooden buttons for the center of our reed-wound 
baskets by boring a hole with a one-fourth inch 
bit into a broomstick that has been discarded; 
then saw the buttons from this, making them about 
one-eighth to ove-fourth inch thick. Give one 
button to each child. Pass a number five reed to 
each pupil and for convenience in handling have 
them wind them and tie with one strand of raffia, 
leaving one long end with which to begin weav- 
ing the basket. Dip this part of the reed into 
water and let it remain a few minutes; then wind 
the end of the reed around the button. Place the 
needle, threaded with ratta into the hole in the 
button and wind around the reed and édge of the 
wooden -button. Continue winding, using as 
wide a piece of raffia as possible. Make the base 














FIGURE 2 


RATTAN BASKET WITH RATTAN BASE. STAINED BRIGHT 


TAN, DESIGN ON FOUR SIDES 


The baskets 


of the basket about six inckes. Then turn up the 
reed for the sides, wind and weave as before. Use 
colored raffia, for the designs. Figure 1] is a 
basket made in this way. 

When the classes are large the children are 
given the raffia from the school supplies and color 
it at home. When the classes are small, we color 
the raffia in the schoolroom. The teacher sug- 
gests the use of one of four colors-—brown, yel- 
low, dark red and dark green. A talk on color 
should precede the dyeing of the raftia. Encour- 
age the use of vegetable dyes, as they are softer 
in tone, more harmonius and suitable for basket 
weaving. 

The boy who made the basket (Fig. 1) colored 
his raffia with onion skins, and was very happy to 
tell the children that he used as many skins as he 
could hold in his two hands and boiled the skins 
inan enamel kettle for about one-half hour, put- 
ting the raffia in when the dye was boiling and let- 
ting it remain in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
He also told the class that he kept turning it 
over and over with a wooden stick, so that the 
color would get to it all. 

Some of the children’s experiences were very 
interesting; one little girl said she went to a 
neighboring village for a visit on Sunday with 
her father and mother, and the family gathered 
walnut shucks with which to dye her raftia the 
following week. Other children reported using 
cranberries, about one pound to one-quarter gal- 
lon of water; beets—three beets to a half gallon 
of water. In comparing cranberries and beets 
the children decided that the beets gave a prettier 
color. They also discovered that walnut shucks 
gathered early in the fall made a beautiful green 
dye,—a few weeks later a very pretty brown. 
Of course, some used the diamond and egg dyes, 
resulting in some very pretty colors, but later on 
discovered that they would fade, but much valu- 
able experience was gained. 

Fig. 2 is a reed or rattan basket. Rattan is 

rhaps the most popular and satisfactory of all 
Spaskiekarliin materials, because it is long, light, 


tough and flexible. The children may be asked 
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FIGURE 3 


RATTAN BASKET COLORED SAGE GREEN WITH WOOD 
STAIN DILUTED WITH ALCOHOL 
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to find out for themselves where this material . 


grows,—usually in the East Indies. It often 
grows 500 feet long, and to about one inch in 
thickness, numbering from 1 to 15. Number one 
is the finest and costs the most. Numbers two, 
turee, and four are common sizes; five and six are 
used for coarse work, usually for ribs and for 
making waste baskets. 

We make our rattan baskets in two ways—both 
work and waste-baskcts. Fig. § A. 
hus a wooden base, the ribs of 
number four reed placed on this 
base about one-eighth inch apart 
and number two reed used for 
weaying. Fig. 2 has a rattan base 
and_is stained a bright tan with a 
wood dye; has a design on the 
four sides in dark brown. 

Some of the children prefer the 
reed base. In this case, they use 
number four or number five reed 
for the base and ribs, and number 
two reed for weaving. Where the 
classes are large, a round reed mat 
may be made before making the 
basket,—then the children may 
make the rattan basket without 
much instruction and, too, this 
gives them an opportunity to ex- 
periment with different weaves, 
sometimes using two weuvers. 

In making a mat, we use nun- 
ber four and number two reed, 
soaking them in water until rather 
flexible.” We cut number four 
reed into fourteen-inch ribs and 
one eight-inch rib; with a sharp 
knife cut a three-fourths inch slit 
in three of the fourteen-inch ribs 
and place the other three ribs half 
way through this slit. Now put the eight-inch 
rib between two of the fourteen-inch ribs and 
into the slit. The eight-inch rib gives the odd 
number needed for simple weaving. 

Fasten these ribs into place with a strand of 
raffia. Some of the children prefer to weave be- 
tween these ribs with raffia a few times around 
while others use the number two reed at once. If 
the raffia is used when the reed weaving is begun 


not money; they can only be made into 

money. No individual can do this; it 
must be done by the government. Copper is used 
for small change often. *‘Paper money” is not 
real money, it only represents money. (A num- 
ber of bills should be examined here. ) 

Some bills are certificates. They say on the 
face that gold or silver.“*has been deposited” to 
redeem them. Others may be bank-notes; they 
declare that the bank that issued them will pay 
cash for them on demand, and that it has deposited 
United States’ bonds with the Treasurer of the 
United States to guarantee that it will keep its 
word. Still others are **greenbacks;”’ they declare 
that the United States’ government will pay cash 
for them on demand. $150,000,000 in gold is 
held ready to keep this promise. The fourth 
kind of money is Treasury notes: they declare 
that they will be paid ‘n coin, but there is no 
guarantee fund. behind them. 

The government long ago made gold and silver 
its money, but gold is the standard. ‘Lhe price 
of silver compared with that of gold changes so 
much and so often that one must_be taken as the 
standard. The government dovs no mining, but 
takes a lump of gold bullion from a citizen, and, 
in due time hands it back in the shape of stumpe | 
money, without asking pav for the work. If 
preferred, the bullion is weighed and a certificate 
issued for its full value. 

The first work done jn the mint is to purify 
the. bullion, that is, separate the gold fron the 
other metals such as silver and lead that are found 
in it.. Next, silycr and copper equalling ong-tenth 
of the weight of the gold is put in to make it 


Mot is artificial. Gold and silver are 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
with. number two, we push it down beside-one rib 
and between the woven strands of raffia, Fasten 
erids of weavers each time by sharpening the 
point and placing it down by one of the ribs. In 
taking a new weaver, cut the end and place it firm- 
lv down on the other side of the same rib. Wien 
the desired size of basket or mat is secured, finish 
by cutting the ends of the ribs about two or three 
inches long and leave them sharpened. Soak in 





FIGURE 4. WORK OF CLASSES IN BASKETINC 
Waste baskets for schoolrooms. Each pupil had one basket. Decorations on walls made by pupils 


warm water and then bend the end of the first 
rib and place it down beside the second rib, the 
second by the third, and soon. About one inch 
should be pvessed between the edge of the mat or 
basket to make a firm fastening. ' 

We make waste baskets in the same way, only 
turning up the ribs for the sides, and if close, firm 
weaving is desired, as in large baskets, the chil- 
dren introduce extra ribs, being careful to keep 


Uncle Sam’s Money 
By Mara L. Ferguson 


hard enough for coin. Pure goid would bena 
and wear off so much that it would become use- 
less. It is “900 fine’? and is called standard 
gold. The bars of “‘standard gold”? are passed 
between rollers. each pair a little closer Logether 
than the preceding ones, and flattened out until 
about as thick as a coin. ‘This has made it so 
hard that it,must be heated again and cooled 
slowly, after which it is put through a machine 
that makes it the same thickness everywhere. The 
next st-p jis to put it through the macnine that 
cuts out the “gold biscuils,’? which are a lite 
larver than the coins are to be when completed. 
After as many biscuits or planchets as possible 
have been cut out the rest of the gold is sent back 
to be melted over. ‘The planchets are next passed 
to women, who, with seales and file, examine 
them. If one is too licht it is discarded, if too 
heavy it is filed off until its weight is correct. 
The filings drop to the floor and are gathered up 
and melted over. By examining a coin you will 
find a ridge or rim around it. This is to protect 
the design on the coin from being worn off by 
rubbing against other things, and is called “*mil- 
ting.”? Next the planchets are placed between 
two dies under a heavy pressure (275 T.) which 
transfers the design to the metal. 

No one can take silver to the mint and have it 
coined. When silver money is needed it is coined 
from bullion that the government owns. 

The government runs a “*paper money ” factory. 
In tais “factory” the first work is to prepare the 
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the odd number. of ribs when using a single 
weaver. 

The baskets are much prettier stained and are 
more durable, but the staining must be done with 
reference to the color scheme of the room for 
which the basket is designed. The common wood 
stains diluted with alcohol make a very satisfac- 
tory dye, some of the children secured beautiful 
dyes for the rattan baskets by mixing some of 
these wood dyes. The faded flowers 
of the purple iris make a lovely 
stain for a waste or work rat- 
tan basket. The rattan may be 
stained before or after weaving, 
when the reed is soaked to be 
made pliable it is probably bet- 
ter to stain after weaving. 

lig. 4 is a picture showing the 
baskcts mude by one class—each 
child’s basket is shown. For com- 
munity work each class made a 
waste basket to be used in the 
schovlroom. The variety of shape 
and dvsign shows the originality 
of the children. These baskets 
were made in fifth grede in one of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools, 
from instruction given by class 
teacher. 

Some of the waste baskets were 
mace with a circular base of wood 
from seven to eight inches in di- 
ameter and one-half inch thick, 
Number six reeds for the ribs and 
three or four for the weavers. The 
children bored the holes for the 
ribs one-fourth inch from the edge 
and about one-half inch apart, 
but not through the wood, and 
large enough to hold the size of 
reed used. We dipped the end of each rib in glue 
before putting in the wood, and also put a_ brad 
in each end from the outer edge of the wooden base. 
Some of the children used two weavers and an even 
number of reeds, others one weaver and odd num- 
ber of reeds. Very pretty fancy edges were made of 
a braid of rattan or raffia for both the top and bot- 
tom of the basket. The children who worked faster 
than others made covers for the work baskets. 


plate for printing. Several persons work 
upon each plate, for one engraves the por- 
traits, another the letters and so on: each one 
prepares a separate piece or die, which are fitted 
together until the whole is completed. From this 
plate many others are made for use in printing. 
When the bills are printed they are carefully ex- 
amined for imperfections. The backs are printed 
first, then the faces.. The numbers are put on next 
by a machine that moves automatically in chang- 
ing the numbers. The sheets are counted over 
more than fifty times to prevent tose by accident 
or theft: the loss of a single note makes 1t neces- 
sary to keep all the workinen in their places until 
it is found or the blame is placed upou some per- 
sou why must pry the face yalue ot the note. 
Women are employed to do the counting and they 
become so expert that they often discover ay im- 
perfection before an ordinary person could see 
the denomination of the note. 

When a person trics to make money independent 
of the government he is called a counterfeiter. 
There was a time when it took much time and 
skill to imitate the design on paper money but 
now itis very easily done sogthe government 
depends upon its paper for pretection. It is a 
very peculiar paper with silk threads running 
through it. It requires very powerful machinery 
in the manufacture of this paper. No counter- 
feiter has pertectly imitated. it. Only certain 
firms are allowed to make the paper and they ave 
under heavy bonds for its safe keeping. If any- 
one else has any of this paper in his possession he 
is liable to a long imprisonment. Every shect 
that is made is counted many times during the 
process of making to’ prevent any loss, 
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Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sidney Lanier 
(1842-1881) 


USIC is always welcome tochildren, Sidney 

Lanier’s poetry is so musical that we shall 

give it toour classes in order tp cultivate 
their sense of rhythm and harmony. 

It is well to tell the pupils your reason for ask- 
ing them to study Lanier. Let them look for the 
harmonious flow of sounds, or perhaps they will 
be disappointed in his verse. ‘ell briefly the 
story of this sweet singer’s life; emphasize his 
love of music and his accomplishments with the 
flute. Show how easy it must have been for this 
scholar and musician to soar into the realm’ of 
poetry. 

Study Lanier’s lovely verse of the Southland ; 
begin with the **Song of the Chattahoochee,”’ and 
let the verses sing themselves into the children’s 
affections. Too great straining for the meaning 
of the text is disastrous here. Be satisfied if pu- 
pils see beautiful colors. and forms, and hear 
melodious sounds. 

For your own delight read Lanier’s ** Hymns 
of the Marshes,”’ his. greatest work. Here and 
there you will find an excerpt appropriate for 
your blackboard. . A greater love for nature will 
result from these communings with Lanier. 

You will be interested in reading this poet’s 
tribute to his wife, expressed in a few verses en- 
titled **My Springs.’” Compare it with Words- 
worth’s “‘She Was a Phantom of Delight.” 
Comparative study always results, in a clearer 
view of the poet’s worth. While. estimating 
Lanier, read his **Song of the Chattahoochee”’ in 
connection with Tennyson’s * Brook.’’ Both are 
music; but what song of a river could compare 
with Tennyson’s and not suffer ? 

kor pure delight, read “*In the Foam,” “*A 
May Song,’? “Corn,” and ‘“‘Sunrise.’’? The 
**Ballad of Trees and the Master’’ gives proof of 
deep religious fervor, For an evidence of power 
to portray intensely dramatic feeling and tragic 
emotions, read **The Revenge of Hamish.’’? But 
do not read that poem to your class. Spare your 
pupils a view of human nature. so pitilessly 
savage. 

Give Lanier for the sake of the melody. Treat 
his verse orally, with small attempt at intensive 
study. In supplying American schools with 
matchless music, Lanier has done a great work. 
Emphasize the music. 


Over and Over Again 


Unaccountable as it may seem, few pupils 
graduating from grammar schools write credit- 
able letters. That is, in actual practice, the pro- 
duct of pupils falls considerably short of the cri- 
teria set forth by good taste. And yet, letter- 
writing is begun in the third grade and continued 
throughout the course. Whatever the reasons 
may be for this discrepancy, the remedy remains 
the same. Practice, under the .motive-power of 
interest, will adjust the difficulty, however hack- 
neyed that advice may appear. Practice is in- 
dispensable. 

Bo we make enough use of model letters as 
sources of inspiration? No, I don’t mean the 
stereotyped order for a set of books, nor an invi- 
tation to luncheon, nor the type of letter found 
in the text books. Not that these are out of place, 
but that they are not the ones to be selected for 
creating in pupils a desire to write a really supe- 
rior letter. Give your class an interesting letter 
actually written by an artist in words. ‘Tell the 
circumstances that called forth the bit of litera- 
ture—-for there are many letters that are literature 
—and arouse in your’ pupils a keen appreciation 
of-the selection. “The children will catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the occasion, and they will 
easily adapt themselves to the writing of mere 
interesting communications themselves. Take this 





letter written by the Ojibway Indians to the 
family of Longfellow: 

‘“‘LapreS: We loved your father. The memory of 
our people will never die as long as your father’s song 
lives, and that will live forever. Will you and your 
husbands and Miss Longfellow. come and see us and 
stay in our Royal wigwams on an island in Hiawatha’s 
play-ground, in the land of the Ojibways?. We want 
you to see us live over again the life of Hiawatha in 
his owu country. 

Kabaoosa. 
Boston, Onahoaunegises, Wabunosa. 
The Month of Crusts on the Snow.'’ 

Is that not a model? The form is not that used 
at present, but look at the substance. The form 
is a small matter as compared with the substance. 
That is to say, the form is easily acquired by 
drill, provided the more vital matters of properly 
conceived thoughts and accurately constructed 
sentences are mastered. 

Make the substance of that letter vivid by a 
rehearsal of the events which made such an ex- 
pression of regard possible. Children’s delight 
in ‘*Hiawatha’’ will furnish the starting point. 
If pupils are sufficiently advanced, let them tind 
in the public library some letters of Longfellow, 
and encourage them in bringing these models to 
class. Select the most’ serviceable of these con- 
tributed helps, place them upon the blackboard 
and invite class discussion of their excellencies. 

Some pupils will offer other letters of ‘literary 
people, or of other noted personages.’ Let these 
form the basis.of a lesson. From all-these‘sources, 
deduce an acceptable : practice in’ letter-writing ; 
from these, form~ definite rules for the guidance 
of pupils. Include:in your instruction such topics 
us stationery, the placing of the stamp, and all 
that pertains to good taste on this subject. Ob- 
vious as some of these points are, experience shows 
that we cannot take it for granted that pupils are 
correctly informed in these matters. 

For fixing in mind the form of the letter, I 
know of no more expeditious way than that of 
sending the pupils to the blackboard and there 
mastering one sub-topic at a time. Drill on the 
correct forms until pupils are sure of them. But 
whatever the method you use, be sure that you 
teach your pupils to write a creditable letter. 
Over and over again they will need to use that 
knowledge, and there are cases in which such 
knowledge is a large factor in a young person’s 
success. Let us not slight letter-writing, no mat- 
ter if pupils do view the subject with indifference, 
or positive dislike. Sometimes they are convinced 
of the utility of a subject by reading what has 
been said of it by some one whom they hold in 
high esteem. For instance, let them see this bit 
of advice given by George Washington, ** Let 
your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive.’? Bring every aid into service in 
your effort to establish in your pupils the habit 
of writing acceptable letters in substance and in 
appearance. 

In One Period 

Sometimes a recitation period is most profitably 
spent by introducing several types of work. Fur 
instance, a sixth grade covered the following in 
the twenty-five minutes devoted to English :— 

1. The correction of an unpunctuated para- 
graph, which read: ‘one night after [had gone 
to my room I heard’a soft tap'at. my door so I 
said come in and there came in a pretty little girl 
neatly dressed who dropped a courtesy if you 
please miss said the little girl in a soft voice I am 
charley’’—Dickens. eee 
_ 2. Diagramming these sentences: oe 

**Rosa Bonheur was a French painter. She 
was born at Bordeaux, in France.” 

3. An exercise in matching synonyms promis- 
cuously arranged. This exercise was taken 
directly from the text-book, and thus a change 


from the usual blackboard work was offered. 

4. The memorizing in part of Whittier’s **Corn 
Song.” 

Such a recitation period is valuable, in that it 
gives so much variety the pupils must keep awake 
to follow intelligently. Drill sometimes deadens 
by giving no opportunity for the mentally alert 
to work naturally. Drill is excellent for the very 
slow, or the very. obtuse. The active mind is en- 


slaved by drilling. 
Connotation 


**This morning while we read we shall try. to 
see pictures with our mind’s eye. ‘We shall try 
to paint just exactly what the story tells us; after 
we have made those pictures, we shall add'several 
touches of our own,”’ announced Miss Austen to 
her class of the fourth year. 

**What is the title of the lesson, Mary ?”’ 

**Snow-White and Rose-Red.”’ ; 

**A peculiar title, is it not? We shall see what 
picture you paint first. No, you need not read it 
aloud. We are looking for pictures, not voices, 
this morning.”’ ' 

Miss Austen glanced: down at her text-book, 
not for the purpose of becoming acquainted wita 
the paragraph, but in order to set’ the example 
for silent, study. This is what the pupils read: 


**Once upon a time there lived a poor 
woman ina lonely cottage. In the cot- 
tage garden grew two rose bushes, one of 
which bere white roses and the other 
red. ’?. 33°. 

**What do you. see first, Frank ?*’ 

**T see a garden with.rose bushes in it.”’ 

“What do you. see, Karl?’ persisted Miss 
Austen. 

“IT see an old.woman first. The garden isn’t 
first,’> remonstrated Karl. 

**Prove your position, Karl. That is, prove to 
Frank that the garden is not mentioned first,”’ 
Miss Austen suggested. 

**The book says so,”’ asserted Karl, as he read 
the paragraph aloud. 

Now. Karl,”* said Miss Austen smiling, ‘*will 
you prove to us that the woman was old? You 
said you saw an old woman.”’ 

After a brief study, Karl discovered his error, 
and painted another picture of the woman. : 

**How does the woman look to you??? _ 

Several pupils gave the details of their pic- 
tures, each child exhibiting originality. 

**Now describe the cottage as you see it, chil- 
dren.’ 

More variety was shown here. Cottages in 
abundance were vividly brought before the men- 
tal gaze of the class. 

** Describe the garden as it looks to you.”’ 

A notable attempt came from inexact Thomas, 
who volunteered this: **In front of the poor cot- 
tage I see a rose bush with red and white roses 
on it.”’ 

A wave of disapproval ran over the class, 

**Well?”’ exclaimed Miss Austen. 

“LT can prove that there wasn’t just one rose 
bush,”’ burst out Doris. 

“We shall let Thomas prove it for himself,”’ 
correctéd Miss Austen. 

In this way the lesson proceeded for some time. 

“You have painted very. vivid pictures, boys 
and girls. All of these views have shown just 
what the author tells you. Let-us find other 

ictures, not told, but just hinted at,.in the’stary. 

or instance, when you go near a rose bush—— 
Well, Annie, what is it?”’ xe Fes 

**You can smell the lovely roses, Miss Austen,” 
said sweet little Annie. ee. 

“That “is precisely what I ‘mean, children. 
Will you now read this page over again, adding 
all you can in -reason to‘the author's pictiires? 


(Continued from page 45) 
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search the question of when it is best for a 

child to begin to read has become somewhat 
unsettled. In fact, if we depend upon our learned 
educators and psychologists todecide the matter 
for us, we teachers are apt to be rather at sea. 
We hear one man talk and he convinces us that 
his ideas are right. Then we no more than begin 
to put them into execution than we read the wise 
words of another, totally antagonistic to the first, 
and they sound so convincing that we feel that 
they are the only true guide. 

Dewey says that no child should be taught to 
read until he is eight years of age, and Huey’s 
opinion is that it should be deferred even later. 
Both are able to give perfectly good reasons for 
their ideas, based upon experiment. i 

On the other hand, we have before us the ac- 
count of Boris Sida’s experiment and wonderful 
results with his son, whom he taught to read and 
spell as he learned to talk, at two years of age. 
The child’s sound health and continued develop- 
ment at the age of thirteen seems to contradict 
the theory that early demands on 
the intellectual capacity deadens 
the mental powers. So we may be 
drawn this way and that until we 
have no definite ideas of. our own. 

These differing. opinions should 
not, however, discourage us. ‘They 
are but the evidences of a groping 
for truth, which will result in a 
better understanding iater, and 
should be welcomed as such. It is 
not necessary for a teacher, in the 
interval, to change her views and 
methods every time she hears a 
plausible theory and to immediately 
adopt it for her own. It is_ best to 
wait awhile until by trial and ex- 
periment it has been fully proven. 
It may be repudiated ere long by 
its very originator, for many 
things seem right in theory which 
amount to little when put into prac- 
tice. 

Our course should be to fit what 
seems valuable to our own condi- 
tions and do the best we can. After 
all, the question of the age at which 
children shall begin to read is usual- 
ly decided for us, being either five 
or six, according to the community. 
The most we can do is to influence 
parents not to start children who 
are too immature to do the work of 
the average first grade class. 

There are other things, however, 
which are of great moment in the 
dévelopment of the child and which devolve more 
or less upon the teacher. It is very important, 
for instance, that a teacher should have in mind 
before attempting to teach reading, a definite ob- 
ject. Many will say, without hesitation, that 


A T THE present stage of psychological re- 


reading is a necessary tool for use in the acquisi- . 


tion of all knowledge; something that a child 
must learn in the beginning of his school work, 
in order that he may use it in studying other 
branches. 

This is, of course, true, but it does not go far 
enough. It should be the teacher's aim to give 
every child a love for reading, a hanger for it 
that will stay with him through all the years of 
his life. If a child has that he will acquire the 
mechanical part without difficulty. 

In the accomplishment of this aim a teacher 
should keep in mind two things. First, the sub- 
ject matter must be within the range of the child’s 
interests and experience. A first grade child will 
respond more readily to stories about familiar 
home things, their pets or their games, than to 
those upon perfectly new subjects. ‘They are espe- 
cially interested in action stories where they are 
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READING 


By» Eva Mayne 


required to do something, or in the nursery 


rhymes they have learned at home. 


Older girls and hoys like something different, 
and their tastes should be used as a means to the 
end in view. They should not be kept on the 
same topics they have had in the primary grades, 
or the reading will pall upon them. As they ad- 
vance they pass through stages of interest in 
various subjects. The nonsense tale, fairy tales 
and myths, stories of adventure, history and_bio- 
graphy, the moral story, and finally romance and 
poetry, all have their day of favoritism. There 
are good and poor examples of each. It is need- 
less to say that the children should be given only 
the good, and that at the right time. Material 
in abundance is at hand, if wisdom is used in 
selecting. 

Second, to reach the desired results, the children 
must be in a responsive attitude toward the teacher. 
A good understanding between teacher and pupil 
is an absolute necessity before the former can lead 
where she wills. This once established, the 
children will follow in almost any pathway. 


talk over the books or stories they have read. Let 
them bring stories tu read to the class. 

While the greater part of his reading, after a 
child leaves the primary grade, is silent, yet good 
oral reading is very important. It is really the 
test of how far the reader understands and enters 
into what he is reading. Too often it is the mere 
pronunciation of words. 

Jacetot says, ‘*Read as you would speak,”’ and 
this is a good motto. Never say to a child, 
“Which word should be emphasized ?”’ but, ** Give 
the meaning of the words by the voice.’? When 
we speak earnestly that is what we do. We selcoin 
say large and small in the same tone when descr ib- 
ing anything. The youngest child says **A tiny 
little dog,’* ina tiny voice, and**A great big 
dog,” in a big voice. 

So let us encourage this natural tendency toward 
expression and have no artificial reading. The 
chief fault to avoid is self-consciousness. <A suc- 
cessful teacher can lead the children to such an 
interest in what they are reading that they are 
filled with a desire to share it with others. They 
will then enter into it without 
thought of self. Say to a child, 
**Make believe be the characters,”’ 





or; “'See the picture before you give 








it to us.”? A great help is dramati- 
zation, when it is allowed to. be 
spontaneous. It should be used 
freely throughout the grades. 

It is probably needless to say 





much in regard to the teaching of 
phonics. Every teacher surely real- 
izes the importance of this as a 
means of making children indepen- 
dent in acquiring new words. No 
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Chis understanding is often influenced by the 
teacher’s criticism of the child’s oral reading or 
his taste in the selection of reading matter. Crit- 
icism should always be constructive, that is, the 
good points first pointed out, then deficiencies or 
mistakes mentioned a few at a time and the rem- 
edy suggested. Nothing so alienates a child as 
overwhelming destructive criticism or fault find- 
ing, especially if he has done his best. Remember 
the little girl’s comment on her doll: ‘She isn’t 
a live baby, but she does her saw-dust best, and I 
love her just the same.”’ 

Sometimes the most strenuous effort of a pupil 
seems to be only a ‘*saw-dust: best,’’ but we must 
have patience, and “‘love her just the same.”’ 

A temporary interest aroused, the teacher must 


_then make it permanent by keeping alive, through 


every means in her power, the desire to 1ead. 
Read part of a story, then put it where the chil- 
dren can get it to finish, Read extracts from 
good books that are available, and tell where the 
book may be found. Establish grade libraries, 
which may be left for the next class or carried 
along. Have a period once a week when pupils 


teacher who has taught phonics in 
the right way will deny their value. 
Neither will a wise teacher go phon- 
ic mad, for that is bad indeed for 
the reading. Where phonics are 
used as an end in themselves, not a 
means, then the children are getting 
too much of them. Avoid readers 
which are written entirely with ref- 
erence to a list of phonetic words. 
It is better to use the best from vari- 
ous methods than to tie one’s self 
down to one. 

Last of all, there is a custom in 
the grammar grades of using as a 
reading book, a history or text- 
book of some other subject. This 
is not a wise thing to do, as one of 
two things usually results. Either 
the text is sacrificed to make suitable 
reading material for the grade; 
or, if the text is carefully selected 
from the standpoint of the subject itself, it is 
seldom good for practice in oral reading. Dewey 
says that history and literature should be studied 
for intrinsic value, and not used as reading lessons. 

In the time of our fathers and grandfathers, 
much emphasis was placed upon reading, and we 
sometimes speak slightingly of this tendency. It 
would be far better for our pupils if we could 
feel a little more the importance of properly 
teaching this subject. 


Bluebird 


Cheerily, earth! Be glad and sing ; 
Love is above; the year's at the spring, 
The face of the sky on his azure wings, 
The warm, brown earth on his homely breast: 
And springing between them, in double birth 
Of the changeless sky and the changing earth, 
This voice of the spring’s first herald blest! 
O earth be glad. ‘The brown breast heaves, 
For God is above.’ The wings upstart— 
Is this thy message by mortals heard? 
Since heaven and earth can touch in a bird, 
Perhaps they are never so far apart. 
Cheerily, earth! Be glad and sing; 
Love is above; the year’s at tlie spring. 

. —William J. Long 
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Authors Whom We Should Know---James Fenimore Cooper 


was known to every lad, and so he should be 

now, but unfortunately in many libraries the 
works of Henty, Alger, Optic and others, are 
crowding the work of the pioneer into the back- 
ground. He is just as interesting today as when 
our fathers and grandfathers hung spellbound 
over his pages. Some of his work will never die, 
and though he was our first American novelist, 
he is still in some ways the greatest. He has had 
many followers, but none of them have succeeded 
in painting nature as he has. If he could have 
painted character as well, he would have been one 
of the greatest of fiction writers. His women 
were mostly the flimsiest kind of uninteresting 
creatures, made up, as he said, of “religion and 


N THE days gone by, James Fenimore Cooper 
J to) 


female decorum.’> He was a good “‘story- 
teller,’? and his books are full of interesting and 
exciting events. However, he paid no attention 


to literary stvle and wrote verv rapgly, often 
making grammatical errors. Critics “complain 
that his plots are defective and that his stories are 
made up of a series of narratives not closely con- 
nected, and which do not always make necessary 
points in the development of the story. Be that 
as it may, he achieved fame and will always be 
appreciated by mankind at large. 

Up to the age of thirty-one Cooper probably 
never even thought of writing a book. He was 
born in Burlington, New Jersey, in 1789. His 
father soon afterward moved to New York. state, 
where he had a tract of some seventeen thousand 
acres. He built for himself a home on the shores 
of Otsego Lake, and later the village of Coopers- 
town grew up around his stately mansion. Here 
in the primeval forest young Fenimore roamed at 
will. In the contest between advancing civiliza- 
tion and the pursuits of the squatter, he acquired 
that intimate knowledge of forest life which he 
later portrayed so truthfully in his Leather Stock- 
ing Tales. At the age of thirteen he was sent to 
Yale College, but, unfortunately for his scholar- 
ship, he got into some frolic and was dismissed in 
disgrace in his third year. He longed to go to 
sea, and, therefore, shipped before the mast as a 
common sailor for one year. ‘Then he was made 
a midshipman in the United States navy, and for 
five years he cruised about, making himself mas- 
ter of that knowledge and detail of nautical life 
which he afterwards employed to so much advan- 
tage in his sea tales. 

Cooper was married to a Miss Delancey in 
1811, und retired from the navy. For a few 
years they lived happily in Westchester County, 
a locality afterward made famous in The Spy. 
Then Cooper’s father died, and he took possession 
of the family mansion at Cooperstown and _set- 
tled down to the quiet life of a country gentle- 
man. He was very fond of reading, and often 
read aloud to his wife. One day, having finished 
reading an English novel, he threw it down with 
impatience, exclaiming: **I could write a better 
story than that myself!’ His wife laughed in- 
credulously, but encouraged him to try. He did 
try, and the result was so successful that in 1820 
he anonymously published a book entitled Pre- 
caution, At that time no one had thought of 
writing a novel with the scene laid in America, 
and Cooper followed the footsteps of others. 
Precaution was so English in its setting that no 
one had a suspicion of its American authorship. 
The success which it met was not great, but 
Cooper realized that, as he had not failed with a 
novel describing British life, of which he knew 
little, he might succeed with one on American 
life, of which he was so well informed. 

Scott’s Jvanhoe was just then taking the public 
by sturm, and Cooper at once formed the plan of 
writing an American historical novel. So he set 


to work upon The Spy, a tale of the Revolution. 
It appeared in 1821, and was an instant success. 
Cooper was at once hoisted to fame, and called 


cbuys of his town. 


By Inez N. McFee 


“The American Scott,’’ a title which he did not 
much relish, The book ran through edition after 
edition in this country and was translated into 
four languages. Harvey Birch, the spy, became 
known everywhere, and stands today one of the 
most effective characters in the reaim of romantic 
literature. 

Cooper was so pleased with the praise that came 
to him trom both sides of the Atlantic that he 
determined to write another book at once, declar- 
ing that America was alive with material. He 
accordingly turned to the **backwoods’’ and_ the 
scenes of frontier life where his boyhood days 
were spent. The result was a delightful tale of 
trontier life called The Pioneers. Natty Bumno, 
or Leather Stocking, as he is best known, first 
appeared in this book, and to this day there is 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


no grander character in the pages of literature 
than this brave, true, simple-hearted man of the 
woods. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Pirate appeared in 1821, 
and Cooper, who seems to have been jealous of 
Scott’s popularity, declared at once that it could 
not have been written by a man familiar with the 
sea. To prove it, he wrote The Pilot, which was 
immediately stamped everywhere as a genuine salt 
water novel, and at the present time it still stands 
at the head of its kind. It told again the thril- 
ling exploits of John Paul Jones. The great 
hero is called Long Tom Coffin, and the reader 
follows him with breathless interest through 
stories, battles, shipwrecks. Long Tom is the 
only character in all Cooper’s books that is fitted 
to stand beside the famous Leather Stocking. 

Cooper wrote thirty-two novels in all, and fully 
demonstrated that he was as much at home in the 
deep forest as in the wide plain or upon the 
bounding billows. ‘The tive books containing the 
life story of Leather Stocking will never die, nor 
will that of his famous story of Long ‘Tom Coffin, 
nor that of the versatile peddler, Harvey Birch, 
ever pass into oblivion. In addition to his novels 
he published, Sketches of Swi/zerland, Gleanings 
in Europe, History of the Navy of the United 
States, Lives of Distinguished Naval Officeys, ete. 


‘Though much of what he wrote was intended for 


boys and young people, Cooper was himself very 
es ee among the young who knew him. In 
fact, he was always engaged in a quarrel with the 

They dengan him and never 





lost a chance to torment him. It is said that on 
a few occasions they even went so far as to stone 
and rotten-egg him. 

After the publication of The Spy Cooper went 
up to New York city, where he lived the better 
part of the four years following. Here he made 
many friends, in spite of the fact that he was very 
contentious and prone to heated discussions. | In 
1826 he made ready for a sojourn in Europe, and 
before his departure was tendered a dinner in’ New 
York which was attended by many of the most 
prominent men of the nation. Abroad, he en- 
Joyed the respect of the greatest literary person- 
ages of the old world. Blaisdell, in speaking of 
this time, says: “‘It would be interesting to tell 
how Sir Walter Scott sought him out in Paris and 
renewed the acquaintance again in London; how 
he lived in friendship and intimacy with General 
Lafayette at the French capital; to tell of his 
association with Wordsworth and Rogers in Lon- 
don; his intimate friendship with the great sculp- 
tor, Greenough, and his fondness for Italy, which 
country he preferred to all others outside of 
America; of the delightful little villa where he 
lived in Florence, where he said he could look 
out upon green leaves and write to the music of 
the birds; to picture him settled for a summer in 
Naples; living in Tasso’s villa at Sorrento, writ- 
ing his stories in the same house in which the 
great Italian author had lived, with the same 
glorious view of the sea and bay and the surf 
dashing almost against its walls. But space for- 
bids that we should indulge in recounting these 
pleasant reminiscences. ”” 

After his return to Cooperstown in 1833, 
Cooper lost much of his popularity because of his 
caustic pen, which was prone to flay everyone who 
did not come up to his ideas of patriotism, or 
failed to walk to the chalk marks of high-minded, 
high-principled refinement which he drew. J. 
E. Bryant says of him: **James Fenimore Cooper 
was certainly the most remarkable personage in 
the whole list of American men of Eiace His 
character was noble and grand and his person- 
ality, to those who knew him intimately, genial 
and lovable. But his temper was irritable to a 
degree almost unparalleled and his judgment as 
to matters of conduct often downright absurd. 
His history (especially the years of his life after 
his return from Europe when he was involved in 
a series of lawsuits with the people of Coopers- 
town over land disputes, and with editors all over 
the country in libel suits) is a sad one. It shows 
a magnificent endowment of ability and character 
largely frittered away in courses of action that a 
sane man of fewer talents would never have 
dreamed of. His splendid powers for months and 
years were devoted to controversies and legal dis- 
putes that should never have been thought of, and 
his work, of which he accomplished so much, can 
show the hall-mark of his genius in only a few 
volumes.”’’ itis said that the editors of New 
York stood in wholesome fear of him, and styled 
him ** The Great Prosecutor,’’ because he brought 
so many libel suits against them. 

However stormy Cooper's public life may have 
been, his domestic life was exceedingly happy 
and fortunate. Those who knew him best loved 
him. He was blessed with rugged health until 
the latter part of his life, when he was a victim 
of dropsy. His last illness was really of only a 
few days’ duration, and to the end his vigorous 
intellect remained unimpaired. He died Septem- 
ber 14, 185), one day before the sixty-second 
anniversary of his birth. He was laid to rest in 
the cemetery at Cooperstown. His dearly loved 
wife, who had come to him over forty years before 
as a bride of nineteen, followed him only four 
months later. Their groves are now marked by a 
marble statue of Leather Stocking, with his dog 
and gun. WE Awe ee 

A few days after Cooper’s death memorial ser- 
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vices were held in New York City. Prominent 
men:from all over the country assembled to do 
honor to their distinguished countryman; Wash- 
ington Irving presided, and William Cullen 
Bryant delivered a fitting tribute to him who had 
been the: first to show how fit for fiction were the 
scenes, the character, and the history of his na- 
tive land. Nearly sixty y2ars have passed since 
then, but Cooper’s men of the sea and his men of 
the forest and the plain still survive, and remain 
today the best of their kind. 


Thoughts from Cooper 


If you are about to strive for your life, take 
with you a stout heart and clean conscience, and 
trust the rest to Godi—The Pilot. 

It is not every man who can speak the English 
tongue that is an honest subject. —The Last of the 
Mohicans. 

Friendship’s an awful thing! Sometimes it 
chides us for not havin’ done enough; and then 
ag’in it speaks in strong words for havin’ done 
too, much.— The Deerslayer. 

‘Life is as unsartin as the wind that blows, and 
nothing is more variable than the wind, unless 
you happen’ to. fall in with the trades, d’ye see, 
and. then you may run for the matter of a month 
at_a time with studding-sails on both sides, alow 
and aloft, and with the cabin boy at the wheel.— 
The Pioneers. 

‘They who live much in the forest forget to 
learn many of che deceits and vices of the towns 
* * * ‘There I seem to stand face to face with 
iny Master; all around me is fresh and beautiful 
as it came from His hand, and there is no nicety 
or doctrines to chill the feelin’. No, no; the 
woods are the true temple, after all, for there the 
thoughts are free to mount higher than the clouds, 
—-The Pathfinder. 

I have heard it said that there are men who read 
in books to convince themselves there is a God. 
I know not, but man may so deform his works in 
the settlements, as to leave that which is clear in 
the wilderness a matter of doubt among traders 
and priests. If any such there be, and he will 
follow me from sun to sun, through the windings 
of the forest, he shall see enough to teach him 
that he is a fool, and that the greatest of his folly 
lies in striving to rise to the level of One he can 
never equal, be it in goodness or be it in power. 


—The Last of the Mohicans. 


Leather Stocking 


If possible, study the character of Leather 
Stocking. To do this understandingly, we must 
read first The Deerslayer, next The Last of the 
Mohicans, followed by The Pathfinder, then The 
Pioneer, and last of all The Prairie, in which the 
death of Leather Stocking takes the place. (The 
class may be divided into sections, and a book 
assigned to each section for home reading. Re- 
quire a brief review of not more than one thou- 
sand nor less than five 
hundred words. ) 

Strangely enough, Coop- 
er did not write the events 
of Leather Stocking’s life 
in order, having first in- 
troduced him to the pub- 
lic in The Pioneers when 
he was well along in 
years. He ‘did not tell 
the story of this great 
character’s youth until 
eighteen years later, when 
he wrote The Deerslayer. 
Cooper considered T'he 
Pathfinder and T'he Deer- 
slayer his best works, and 
many of his critic’ agree 
with him. ‘ 

Lounsbury’ says: ‘The 
portrait of Leather Stock. 
ing is not without’ flaws. 
The verbosity of the auth- 
or. sometimes gets mixed 
with” Natty’s picturesque 
speéch;. but | generally 
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there is littlle to disturb the reader’s delight in 
the companion- ship of this child of nature, with 
his aboriginal simplicity, natural piety, homely 
humor, and astonishing skil] in woodcraft.”’ 


Suggested Readings 


“The Capture of a Whale,’’ from The Pilot. 

*‘An Escape from a Panther,’? from The 
Pioneers. 

**The Race in the English Channel,” The Pilot. 

The Struggles at Concord and Bunker Hill, in 
Lionel Lincoln. (Bancroft says this is the best 
description ever written of these battles. ) 


Questions 


1, Tell of Cooper’s public and private life. 

2. Name eight characters from Cooper’s works 
and tell in which tale they are found. 

3. Contrast Long Tom and Leather Stocking. 

4, Tell the story of Leather Stocking. Name 
the books in their order which one should read to 
learn his history. 

'5. Describe a scene taken from one of the 
Leather Stocking- tales. 

6. In what two realms of literature was Cooper 
the pioneer? '- 

7. What is Cooper’s best known sea tale? Why 
did he write it? Who was its hero? 

8. Name six of Cooper’s works. Classify them 
as to tales of the forest, prairie, or sea. Which 
is considered his best work ? 

9. Why will Cooper always hold a place among 
the foremost writers of fiction? 

10. Locate the following characters and tell 
something of each one: Natty Bumpo, Hawkeye, 
Cora, Barnstable, Merry, Griffith, Katherine, 
and Elizabeth Temple. 





English 


(Continued from page 12) 


I said in reason. You will have to keep close to 
the text this time, or you will put into your views 
what never could get there in reality.”’ 

‘Take the sentence beginning, “Often they went 
far into the forest,’ and tell us what Snow-White 
and Rose-Red saw besides the things the author 
tells. Remember it is a forest.”’ 

Here the imagination had full play. 

‘Now you may tell us what they heard in the 
forest.” 

Afterwards the lovely fragrance of the summer 
woods was brought again into consciousness; the 
sense of touch was appealed to in the same way. 

To make a long story conform to our space, 
Miss Austen was merely trying to train the the 
imagination of the pupil. What is connoted in 
words is almost as important as the bare meaning 
of the word itself —more important, I should have 
said. Training the imagination is the really 
significant in reading. But you must be sure that 
you do not train the imagination to run riot. 
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You must remember that reading is ‘thinking 
the line of thought established by the author” 
(M. G. Brumbaugh), and that the imagination 
must always conform to the author’s molding 
ower. Fidelity to the text; freedom for the 
imagination; let us study how to harmonize these 
two desirable conditions in all reading classes. 

I have selected the literary term **connotation”’ 
in preference to the pedagogical name ‘‘apper- 
ception.”’ If [ had given’this article its psycho- 
logical denomination, you would have glanced at 
the title, yawned—we have all read so many 
sleepy things on apperception—and deliberately 
turned over to the advertisements for diversion, 
would you not? 


Description 


Gray said, ‘‘Half a word on the spot is worth 
a whole cartload of recollections. ”’ 

Gray was right. Any one who has tried vivid 
description in the absence of the object will appre- 
ciate Gray’s comment. Here is a hint with regard 
to method. Train pupils to seize first impressions 
of. objects and to record them immediately. 
Freshness and vividness are results of such a 
method. In the schoolroom, these desirable 
features are often lacking. In addition to the 
hint Gray. gives us, try the study of superior de- 
scriptions. ‘Take them from well-established lit- 
erature if you please, or from the language book. 
I enjoy using bits of description taken from maga- 
zines. There is »ften more zest in our work when 
we use the things that catch our fancy, rather 
than those things that appeal to the builder of 
text books. Of course, such an independent plan 
presupposes a discriminating taste, or else where 
should we end in our language lessons? 

Here is an exquisite piece of descriptive writing 
clipped from **'The Outlook :”’ 

és THE WATER-OUSKI, 
A shadow by the water's edge,— 
A flash across the mossy ledge 
That stems the roaring race. 
Dark were his plumes as dim twilight, 
The crescent on his throat gleamed white, 
The breeze was in his face. 
I follow, but he flies before, 
And when I gain the sandy shore, 
Close, close, methinks behind— ’ 
His tiny footprints speck the beach, 
He fleets to some sequestered reach, 
A shadow on the wind, 

Arthur Christopher Benson is the author. You 
have read his verse, have you not, and learned 
how he is forging to the front in England with 
his really superior poetry? I have omitted the 
least stanza of this gem, because children could 
not grasp it. Let children in the grammar grades 
study such a picture and you will find a decided 
improvement in their subsequent written work. 

The Road to Success 

Carlyle said, ‘‘Speak not at all, in any wise, 
till you have somewhat to 
speak.’? In a nutshell, 
Carlyle has told the lead 
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ing conditions .of good 
writing. With the mind 
full of a subject, pupils 
will write with spontane- 
ous delight 

The hint Carlyle here 
gives teachers of com po- 
sition should not be lost. 
When treating topics not 
fully grasped by pupils, 
ulways prepare the way 
for written composition 
by a complete oral recita- 
tion, in which the topic 
is amplified. With older 
pupils, it is a good plan 
to assign a topic several 
days in advance of the 
oral treatment. In this 
way pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to gather material, 
and so contribute toward 
the gcene:al information, 
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History 1V.—Current Events in Historic Study 


senting the topmost and outermost branches 

of the latest historic trunk, or they are the 
recent actions, worthy to be remembered, of men 
now living and doing for the well being of their 
race, nation or community. ‘They are the facts 
of political, moral, social and industrial activities 
from which the historian will select the material 
for the record he leaves for future generations of 
this present time. They represent the spirit of 
the organisms that have developed from germs 


C satens events are historic facts, repre- 


planted in the remotest past to which they have 


a vital relation. 

Having located current events, we may now in- 
quire, what is the value of them in historic study ? 
The value of current facts may be considered from 
more than one viewpoint. From the viewpoint 
of educaticnal value current events are of the 
greatest importance. The tree affords a good 
illustration of the underlying fact. A tree is 
developed from a germ. ‘The ascending axis con- 
sists of the trunk and the many branches that 
grow out from it. The fruit is borne on the 
branches, and the better quality of it is developed 
far out and up, the reasons for which are natural 
and obvious. Because of the life relations that 
exist between the different parts of the tree, the 
life of each one is dependent, more or less, upon 
all the others, but the fruit is the part that is of 
greatest value to man for food and is the chief 
end for which the tree exists. So the facts of 
human history are related and dependent, but 
those facts far out frum the large historic move- 
ment are of greatest educational value, for indi- 
vidual actions are the fruit of society which 
nourish most the hungry soul, stimulate a deeper 
appreciation for the beautiful and the good in 
human character, and tend most to develop in the 
student a desire to live a noble and a useful life, 
which should be the great aim of the social or- 
ganism and of human existence. For this reason, 
and because the relation of such facts to real life 
is more easily discerned and apptied and, for ad- 
vanced students, because the relation of such facts 
to past or first facts of the nation’s history and 
to the whole of which they form a part, requires 
the most vigorous exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ties, which may be realized from a study of the 
relation of historic facts. Any exercise which 
strengthens the reasoning faculties is of educa- 
tional value. <A strong will is desirable only 
when it accompanies accurate reasoning power in 
reaching conclusions upon which it acts. Such 
an exercise is more valuable if the facts are such 
as refer to the great aims of lite, which enables 
the student to reach right conclusions on those 
subjects that most concern him in the pursuit of 
happiness and preparation for a life of service. 

Again, current events have educational value 
in historic study for the reason that they stimu- 
late a deeper interest in the subject. The young 
student is more interested in life than in books 
or anything else, and the degree of advancement 
that the student makes depends much upon the 
interest that he has in the subject. Current events 
interest the child because they bring him in close 
touch with real life. The study of current events 
is a verification of the objective method which 
characterizes modern teaching from the kinder- 
garten to the university. ‘The young student, 
especially, must see the relation of what he studies 
to lite else he is not much interested init. Fran- 
cis W. Parker said: ‘*The modern and true theory 
of education is to do what you propose—keep the 
scholar in touch with life.’’’ Emerson had in 
mind the same fact when he said: *‘A boy gets 
the best part of his education in going to and 


-from school.”’ 


Current events reconnect remote events narrated 
in the text-book with life, and thus make them 
appear as realities, rather than flights of fancy, 
pictured by the imagination. Students are thus 


By H. M. Tipsword 


better prepared for good citizenship by an in- 
creased interest in how the affairs of life were 
conducted in the past in comparison with the way 
they see them conducted in the present. They 
are enabled to see by contrast the improvement 
that has been made in their institutions of men 
and are impressed with the idea of growth and 
the fact that in harmony with this law something 
better for future generations should be expected. 
They thus begin to comprehend the meaning of 

resent activities and feel a greater responsibility 
For their own actions. , 

Again, current events aid in the correlation of 
subjects. For instance, current historic facts 
may be associated with local geographical in- 
fluences and be made to serve as an aid in con- 
necting the life of the nation with the geograph- 
ical basis and the effects of physical nature on 
universal history. ‘They may also tind illustra- 
tions in this near-at-hand relation, of the fact that 
man is not necessarily controlled by his environ- 
ment, but that he often overcomes the most ad- 
verse surroundings and forges his way in the op- 
posite direction to the greatest political, social, 
edicational or industrial attainment. Dr. White 
said: “The chief value of geography as a school 
study is that it furnishes a basis for a knowledge 
of current world events.”’ 

The study of current events is of much educa- 
tional value in the fact that it develops in the 
student a taste for wholesome literature, for that 
which is based on fact rather than fiction. He 
becomes interested in that phase of human effort 
which has for its aim high and noble ends and 
develops the habit of reading that kind of liter- 
ature which deals with the most elevating prob- 
lems of human activity. He is thus brought in 
sympathetic touch with the best that moves the 
human heart of the world around him and be- 
comes an active and rational unit in the little 
world in which he moves—the home, the school 
and the community. William Dean Howells 
said: **The boy is like the Indian: he is inter- 
ested more in fact than in fiction. And he is 
attracted by fiction in proportion as it imitates 
the truth. Study confined to text-books gives a 
false idea of life, as it represents the different de- 
partments of knowledge as isolated from one 
another. <All facts are brethren.’’ 

From the viewpoint of the practical in educa- 
tion, that which strengthens the money-getting 
faculty, or from the business standpoint, the 
study of current events is no less valuable. ‘The 
student should be trained to study current events 
from the standpoint of business life, for every 
historic fact in whatever phase of human effort, 
modifies, more or less, the course that will be 
taken by the most successful business man. He 
should not only be taught the underlying princi- 
ples of commercial life and the relation to these 
of the principles of moral, social and_ political 
life, but also to apply these principles as they ap- 
pear in the current life of the people. Spencer 
said: ‘“*Without knowing it, men who daily look 
at the state of the money market, glance over 
prices current, discuss the probable crops of corn, 
cotton, sugar, wool, silk, weigh the chances of 
war, and from all these data decide on their mer- 
rantile operations, gain the prizes or are plucked 
of their profits according us they do or do not 
reach the right conclusions.”” ‘The need of that 
education which prepares one to successfully com- 
pete with others 1n his efforts to honorably get a 
living is felt, perhaps, more than at any previous 
time. The earning power of an individual de- 
pends much upon his ability to meet the demands 
of others in his service, and business men who 
employ the help of others are demanding that in 
order to serve them well it is necessary for them 
to possess that qualification which the school often 
fails to give—a knowledge of the current facts of 
the business world and ability to apply in real 





life the principles learned in school. There is 
no better way of connecting these principles with 
life than by studying in school current events. 

There are several methods of teaching current 
events which have been employed by different 
teachers to meet the conditions of their particular 
schools. Some have taught them in connection 
with language, geography, civics and history; 
others as an opening exercise, and others as a Fri- 
day evening exercise. The topics may be assigned 
to the class to prepare, and discuss in recitation, 
or a topic may be assigned each pupil of the class 
to write about. It is also a good plan to select 
the topics, say a week before, and have a Friday 
evening debate on the subject selected. The 
dramatization of such current events as will admit 
of such treatment is another plan that may be 
uscd to good effect. ° 

‘The time will come, perhaps, when this subject 
will be included in the school curriculum and be 
given a definite place, the same as other subjects. 
But it may be necessary to displace some other 
less important study from the present crowded 
curriculum for the grades before this would be 
advisable. 

The following schoolroom exercise in. U.. §, 
History will serve to illustrate, and the operations 
recently performed on ‘Thomas A, Edison — for 
deafness, which came near costing his life, will 
serve to reconnect all the children of his. produc- 
tive mind with current life and stimulate a deeper 
interest. 

Outline— 

1. Thos. A. Edison. 
2, Sold news on Grand Trunk Railroad. 
3. Published ‘‘Grand Trunk Herald’ in ear. 
1. Performed electrical experiments in car 
5. Published **Paul Pry” at mother’s home. 
6. Learned art of telegraphy in an office on 
road. 
7. Expert operator and experimenter, 
8. Invented duplex telegraphy. 
9. Invented quadruplex telegraphy. 
10. Laboratory at Menlo Park, New Jersey. 
11. Improvement of Gray and Bell telephones. 
12. Invention of electric light. 
13. Invention of phonograph. 
14. Invention of electric pen, 
15. Invention of fluoroscope. 
II. Directions: — 

1. Discuss the remote cause of these achieve- 
ments found in his Scotch-Dutch ancestry. 

2. If Mr. Edison attended a regular school 
only two months, discuss the relation of these 
achievements to hard study and persistent effort. 

3. Discuss these facts in relation to his produc- 
tive mind and beneficent purpose. 

4. Discuss these facts in relation to the reflex 
benefit to himself. 

5. Discuss the relation of all these facts. 

6. Discuss each fact in the time order of its 
occurrence in relation to the preceding fact. 

7. Discuss each in relation. to all the facts pre- 
ceding it. 

8. Make a drawing of the part of a tree to rep- 
resent the relation of these tacts. 

9, Discuss the effect of duplex and quadruplex 
telegraphy on commercial life. 

10. Discuss the effect of the telephone on com- 
mercial, social, and home life. 

11. Discuss the effect of the electric light on 
commercial, social, and home life. 

12. Discuss the effect of the phonograph on 
political, moral, social, and home life. 

13. Discuss the effect of the electric pen on 
commercial and individual life. 

14. Discuss the effect of the fluoroscope on 
commercial and individual life. 

15. Which do you consider the most useful of 
his many inventions? Why? 

16. Compare him with other great benefactors. 
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LO-LIFE IN JAPAN. 








HE little children of Japan live very differ- 
£ ently from the girls and boys of America. 
Imagine your family moving without the 
aid of packers and moving vans! And yet when 
a Japanese family moves, all the household uten- 
sils are packed into two or three bundles. The 
father shoulders one bundle, the mother another, 
the children follow with the small odds and ends, 
and thus they proceed to their new dwelling place. 
A Japanese house has but one large room. At 
night paper screens are quickly placed about the 
room, and lo! the one large room has been trans- 
formed into several sleeping rooms. But you 
ask, where are the beds? From a cupboard, the 
mother brings forth quilts, and a block of wood, 
slightly curved on the top. The quilts are spread 
upon the floor, and the block serves as a pillow. 
‘Think of a hard piece of wood for a pillow! but 
the Japanese ladies like such a one. They have 
such abundant black hair, and spend hours dress- 
ing it, and by resting their necks over the wooden 
pillows, they are xble to make one hair dressing 
last for days. With the first morning light the 
sereens are folded, and the house is again just 
one large room. Even the outside walls are of 
paper, and one frequently sees all four sides of 
«a house lifted, that the sun may brighten the 
room. 

And now you ask, where are the chairs and 
the tables? Does a Japanese house have no fur- 
niture at all? There are no chairs; the inmates 
of the house sit upon the floor. ‘The only tables 
are tiny ones not more than six inches high. 
Each member of the family has a table. At 
breakfast time, the tables are brought, but there 
are no knives, no forks, no spoons, only a pair of 
chop sticks, “The breakfast consists of a bow! of 
rice, some minced fish, and tea. 

Children eat their first rice and sip their first 
tea when they are tiny babes, and these two things 
are to be found at each meal for the remainder 
of their lives. 

The only stoves that the Japanese people have 
are small fire-boxes, metal-lined, and highly dec- 
orated on the outside. Charcoal is burned, and 
all the food is cooked on these little stoves. 

The Japanese are said to be the cleanliest peo- 
ple in all the world. No corner of their tiny 
houses but is always to be found spotlessly clean. 
They dress very comfortably. The little girls 
wear long gowns of brightly colored silk, often 
very highly embroidered. The sleeves of such a 
gown are long and flowing, and reach almost to 
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the ground. Little girls love such sleeves, for in 
an instant all playthings can be tucked safely 
away in the med sleeve until playtime comcs 
again. 

These cleanly people never wear their shoes in 
the house. Just as we take off our hats, so do 
they take off their shoes. In the house they wear 
white stockings, which look like mittens for a 
little pocket has been sewed for the great toe. 
On the street sandals are worn, and in wet weather 
the people wear heavy wooden clogs. These raise 
the feet three or four inches from the wet ground. 

The streets of the towns and cities are narrow. 
There are no sidewalks, for one never sees horses 
or wagons or carriages. The men are very strong, 
and can endure a great deal. Most of the bur- 
dens are carried on the backs of these men. The 
only method of travel in Japan is the tiny car- 
riage called the “‘jinrikisha,’? meaning **man- 
power-carriage.”? ‘These carriages have but two 
wheels, are very light in weight, and yet are 
strongly built. One man can draw one of these 
carriages with a passenger all day through the 
country and yet not seen exhausted when night 
comes. The hire is very reasonable, ten cents an 
hour, or seventy-five cents a day. The traveling 
is very delightful, and best of all, the human 
horses seem to enjoy the pulling. 

The greatest holiday of all the year for the 
Japanese is New Year's Day. On this great 
festal day the mother brings out the new richly 
embroidered silk gowns, the hair is dressed anew, 
the mother’s teeth are blackened, and everything 
is made ready for a day of gaiety. Toys of all 
descriptions have been purchased for the children 
—dolls, and drums and kites. On New Year’s 
day, everyone pays calls. Dressed in the beauti- 
ful silk gowns, the dainty little women of Japan 
trip from house to house, wishing the occupants. 
a happy and joyous New Year. 

The children of Japan have their own special 
holidays. The one for little girls, the Festival 
of the Dolls, comes on the third day of the third 
month. And then how happy each little maiden 
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is. A whole day in which nothing is seen in the 
shop windows but dolls, dolls, dolls. Mikado 
dolls, dolls dressed in gorgeous silk gowns, dolls 
that laugh, others that cry, and dolls that walk 
and talk. In the home all the dolls are brought 
forth, new ones are bought, and at night, the 
little girls go to bed very very tired, but oh! so 
happy. 

The great day for boys is the fifth day of the 
fifth month. ‘This is called the Festival of Ban- 
ners. Over each home, that has the honor of 
having a son, is raised a tall bamboo pole, at the 
top of which swings a huge brightly-colored fish. 
On this day everything is done to teach the boys 
bravery and to give them a love for their coun- 
try. All day great processions march through 
the streets waving brightly colored banners. 

Japan, of all the nations of the earth, is a 
flower-loving nation. In the spring great groves 
of plum and cherry trees are gorgeous in their 
beautiful blossoms. Each day the progress in 
blooming is noted, and finally a day comes when 
the beauty of the blossoms is at its highest. Then 
all business is suspended, shops are closed, school 
work is laid aside and everyone goes out into 
the groves to enjoy the blossoms for one whole 
day. 

Japan is also the land of chrysanthemunis. 
November is the month for these gorgeous flowers, 
and it is estimated that Japan has over two hun- 
dred and fifty varieties of them. 

And now take a peep into a Japanese school- 
room. Where are the desks? Where is the teach- 
e1’s desk? None of these things are to be seen. 
The teacher is seated cn the floor, and the chil- 
dren grouped about him. The boys have two 
alphabets to learn; the shorter one containing 
about forty-seven characters, the longer one sev- 
eral times. that number. The little girls learn 
only the shorter one. The boys ian girls do 
most of their work in a very odd way, at least it 
seems so to us. We begin to write at the left of 
a page. They begin at the right. We write 
horizontally across the page,—they write in ver- 
tical lines, up and down the page. If we make 
a note on what is written, we place it at the bot- 
tom of the page. - They place it at the top. The 
little Japanese children are taught many pro- 
verbs; and are given much advice about honoring 
their parents, and being true to their country. 

The boys play many games that are well known 
to American boys. But their greatest sport is 
kite ying. Sometimes the kites are six and eight 
feet high. Not only children, but grown people 
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engage in this sport, and it is not a rare sight to 
see a boy and his grandfather flying their kites 
upon the common. 

I have said that the Japanese were great tea 
drinkers. Some of the finest tea in the world 
comes. from Japan. The growing of tea leaves 
requires great care. The leaves must be picked, 
dried and rolled and re-rolled many times before 
they are ready for the market. The tea planta- 
tions furnish occupation for many men, women 
and children of Japan. : 


Japanese Children—Their Interesting 
Games and Recreations 
By T. Celestine Cummings 


N NO other country are children more welcome 
than in Japan, and child life is full of simple 
wholesome joys. There are many people who 

make a comfortable living by entertaining these 
youthful citizens of Japan. ‘They stroll through 
the streets and suburbs of towns with trained mon- 
keys attired in kimonos and children who will 
dance and do all sorts of amusing tricks. Other 
entertainers will tell the children fairy stories. 
But the greatest fun of all is when the old woman 
comes around who carries an outfit for making 
batter cakes. ‘*Here’s your nice griddle cakes!”’ 
she sings out every few minutes. The child can 
have the apparatus all to herself for a certain 
length of time for a few ‘‘sens.”? The woman 
will show her how to mix up the cake batter and 
how to bake them; then how important she feels, 
quite like the hostess as she treats her little friends 
to-one cake, each spread with a sweet sauce they 
call **soy.”’ 

These peddlers have other goodies for sale that 
would seem very queer eating to an American 
cuild. How would you like sweet rice cakes 
thickly covered with seaweed, vinegar and _ fish? 
Then there are candied beans, sugared peas, and 
starch patties called **Sushi’’ and **Shiruk.”’ 

Everything seems to be on the holiday order 
concerning the children in Japan, for even their 
school days are delightful, as the schoolmaster 
will take his whole school for frequent walks, 
pointing out to them the beauties of nature and 
frequently refreshing them with tea and other 
dainties that may be procured at the wayside tea 
houses. In these delightful excursions through 
the country there are numerous shrines and tem- 
ples to visit also, and their teacher usually can 
give some interesting information about the god 
whose shrine they are visiting. There is one tem- 
ple that is particularly interesting to the mothers 
of Japan. This is dedicated to the memury of 
children who have died. Here are placed many 
toys, and the bell rope is wholly composed of the 
bibs of these children who are now, they say, in 
the **Dry bed of the River of Souls’’ where the 
gentle god **Jizo”’ dwells. The bell in this tem- 
ple is rung many times a day, for it is believed 
that if one gives an offering and tolls the bell it 
will entitle. the soul of a little one to come to the 
temple and play awhile with the toys. - 

Little yirls under ten have a very pretty out- 
door festival. They are dressed gayly in scarlet 
petticoats and rainbow-hued kimonos. The chil- 
dren stand in two long rows facing one another, 
with paper drums in bright colors suspended from 
tree branches between them. Each child has sev- 
eral colored balls that they try to throw through 
the drums. When they succeed in breaking 
through the paper, showers of light, airy paper 
toys flutter down and there is a merry scramble 
to pick them up before a mischievous breeze comes 
and whisks them away. 

Then perhaps the next fun will be to give a fig- 
ure of the dance they have learned at dancing 
school, Suppose it is called the ‘Waving Rice 
Fields.” The children will sway like tender 
green stalks in the wind, or if it is the “flight of 
birds’? they are imitating they wili spread out 
their flowing sleeves like wings and gracefully 
move as if flying. 


A group of girls playing battledore 
and shuttle-cock makes a brilliant <_stiijeenses aS 


scene of color that is very pleasing to 
witness. The shuttlecock is a small 
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cork gilded and stuck round with feathers ar- 
ranged to look like the petals of a flower. The 
battledore is a light wooden bat with a raised 
effigy of some popular actor or singing girl upon 
it. Those who fail in the game have their faces 
marked with ink. While they play the girls sing 
a song asking for fair weather, that they may he 
able to bat their shuttlecocks straight, while the 
boys in their famous kite-flying contest sing a 
weather song that is directly the contrary as they 
ask for the wind that will blow. ‘These kites are 
marvelous creations that look like strange birds 
and beasts, with the element of beauty given by 
the brilliant hues of paper and the markings. 
Some of the kites that are of the ordinary kite- 
shape, have long tails of straw rope, and some of 
the “‘beast’’-shaped kites have whalebone tongues 
that whistle and sing as they fly in a high wind. 
In the bird-shaped kites a whistle is inserted in 
the mouth. 

The Battle of the Kites is a favorite game in 
which huge dragon kites forty feet long, some- 
times, take part. In this game the kite strings 
are cut with bits of broken glass. The battle he- 

. gins when the rival fliers get the strings crossed 
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and begin sawing them back and forth until one 
of the sirings or both are cut and the kites soar 
away. One side tries to keep their kites from 
crossing strings and the other side tries their best 
to cross strings with their opponents making this 
contest of skill a very exciting one. 

There are innumerable ball games in the Island 
Empire, ranging from the bouncing ball played 
by one boy alone, which is like a part of our bas- 
ket ball game, to a more elaborate one called 
*“timai,’’ which is played with enjoyment bv old 
and young. The balls are light and soft globes 
of mellow color. 

Boys play soldier games that are different from 
those our boys play only by reason of the differ- 
ence in nationality and country. 

Various games are used to teach history, and 
familiar personages of folk lore decorate some of 
the cards. T'hese cards come in sets, one by two 
inches being the ordinary size, and they are 
usually painted by hand. ‘The most popular set 
of cards are those called “*hana-garuto.”” There 
are forty-eight, four for each month in the year, 
and the game consists of getting a set of these 
floral cards, that are equally distributed among 
the players. Older children play with a set which 
gives them a knowledge of the classics. There 
are also proverb cards, played like our games of 
**Quotations”’ and ** Authors.”’ 

Two of Japan’s most important holidays are 
devoted to their children. ‘The first one is the 
girls’, which occurs on the third of March, and the 
second one is the boys’ holiday celebrated in 
May. ‘The first festival is called ** Hinamatsuri”’ 
—doll feast. On that day the family of dolls 
is brought out and placed on exhibition in’ the 
best room in the house. These dolls have ances- 
tors that they can count back to for generatiots 
into the dim remote past. ‘The most ancient doll 
elbows the one of the present ceutury as they sit 
in state in their fine attire on shelves covered with 
red, During the day, however, the little hostess and 
her friends are privileged to play with these im- 
posing dolls, as they feast on ‘‘saki’’--rice wine 
made weak for the children’s drink—-and different 
kinds of smail cakes. ‘These delicacies are first 
offered to the dolls. Weeks before this festival 
the little girls send out invitations to their friends 
and relatives on stationery bearing their crest and 
specially prepared for the occasion. 

The boys’ festival in May is celebrated in an 
equally elaborste way. This time there are 
é fligies of heroes and warriors with whose names 
and heroic deeds all Japanese children are familiar 
All the armor belonging to the famity, and the 
warlike implements, are on display, and each boy 
carries a banner bearing his family crest. The 
houses are all gayly decorated with flags and 
streamers that float on the breeze, and the stores 
ure filled with toys that boys favor, weeks before- 
hand. From the housetop of every dwelling 
where there is a boy there floats in the breeze a 
great paper carp—the boy’s emblem of persever- 
ance and courage, as the carp is a wonderful ex- 
ample of these two excellent attributes of char- 
acter. This fish is afraid of nothing, it will 
swim against the strongest current and has been 
known to leap up a waterfall to reach the lake 
above. The Japanese believe this about the carp 
and whether it is so or not it does not matter so 
long as the sight of the fisn is a spur for them to 
doas well. ‘The paper fish are made around a 
hollow bamboo frame, so that when they are in- 
flated by the breeze, which enters the wide-open 
snouth, they move around as if they were alive. 
Seme of these fish are three yards in length. 

** After dark, ”’said my correspondent in Japan— 
a teacher. ‘“‘I went out into~a great light of 
lantern fires, to see the children dance, and I 
found perehed on my gate post an enormous 
dragon fly. This was the children’s way of show- 
ing me how much they liked me. It was what 
they called a**kazari’”’ decoration. 1 was startled 
for the moment by its realism, but upon close ex- 

amination discovered that the body 


—————_,,."" a pine branch wrapped with 
colored paper, the four wings were 


(Continued on page 32) 
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With the Aid of a Jack-Knife 


By Daisy L. Horton 
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who are somewhat proficient in the handling fac 
of water colors. fol 
Water color paper is used for all except the last a 
design. aa 
After the card at Fig. 1 has been painted, the de: 
outline of the butterfly’s wings may be cut and ho 
raised a trifle to simulate flight. A greeting may th 
be lettered on the card or it may accompany a gift a 
bearing the recipient’s name. tie 
Fig. 3b shows the plan for a bookmark to slip to 
over the corner of the page. Fold along BD and aur 
paste AB to BC. Figs. 2 and 3 are suggestions anne 
for decorating the triangular portion ABD, - 
After painting the flowers cut out, following their i 
outline, and also cut away portions marked in the Yi 
figure. in 
Fig. 4 may be used as a bookmark. fo 
Fig. 5 is a booklet cover. The rectangular 7 
space is cut away and the words ** Easter Grevt- fn 
ing”’ are lettered on the inside page of the booklet. a 
Fig. 6b is the plan for a flower-put cover. The | M 
size of course may vary. The design, a section | 7 
of which is shown at Fig. 6, is applied along the 
dotted arcs and radii of the circle. Cut away the | 
blackened portions and line with colored paper. | au 
Slash at the arc AB so that this part may be folded ts 
in and pasted to a circular cardboard bottom. A | eS = 
medium weight mounting card of neutral tone is | li 
best for this cover but, failing that, tint the water | lo 
color paper evenly or use heavy ingrain wall ” 
paper. | ” 
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‘Opportunities for kind deeds are always occurring ; 
we have only to open our eyes to see them.’’ 


ID you ever look into the faces of horses 
D you see on the street and note their different 

expressions ? ig: Os as much as do the 
faces of human beings. Well groomed, well cared 
for carriage horses have an alert, proud, spirited 
expression. <A horse that is driven with a high 
check carries a strained, restless, impatient look 
in his eye. ‘The absolute hopelessness, the full 
despair in the faces of overworked, badly treated 
horses, is enough to touch the heart of a sympa- 
thetic observer. 

Cats are the mast sensitive, nervous, cleanly 
animals in the world. They are intensely affec- 
tionate and devoted to people they love, as well as 
to places; although, of course, there are cats who 
are born ingrates and tramps just as there are 
men of this sort. When a cat which has had a 
good home is left to run in the streets and alleys, 
or is dropped in some field or strange dooryard, 
its mental sufferings are beyond description. 
Yct scores of thoughtless people go on their out- 
ings every summer, leaving their cats unprovided 
for. Every being possesses the divine spark, and 
when we learn to think of horses, dogs and cats 
as creatures of Him who notes each sparrow’s 
fall, the world will be better. ‘There ought to be 
a Sunday set apart called ** Animal Sunday.” 
Ministers ought to talk to their congregations 
about the duty we owe to animals.—El/a Wheeler 
Wilcox. 


It has been estimated that the United States 
suffers a loss of $4,000,000 annually because of 
the lack of care, over-loading, over-driving, beat- 
ing, and other forms of abuse of the one animal, 
the horse. Add to this thousands of cattle that 
die from starvation and cold on the plains, the 
loss of sheep, hogs and other ana and you 
will find the sum worthy the consideration of fi- 
nanciers. —Dayton (Ohio) Herald. 


Heretofore horses of the New York fire depart- 
ment which have grown too old for the hard work 
they are called upon to do, have been sold at auc- 
tion, sometimes to harder work and usually to 
poorer food and less considerate care. Hence 
forth they will roam at wiil “‘in green fields and 
pastures new.”? The son of a wealthy railroad 
man, together with some friends whom he inter- 
ested in the fate of these faithful old servants, 
has provided funds which insure the horses a 
peaceful old age. Eight of these veterans are 
already enjoying their pension.—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


A Merciful Automobile 


Mrs. Robert L. Gifford of Chicago rides about 
the city in her automobile, looking for abused or 
suffering horses. She has complained of seventy 
drivers who were misusing their horses, and sixty- 
nine of them have been convicted. She herself 
owns many fine horses, but she says she would 
rather visit the garbage dump than go to the 
Horse Show, because at the former she can rescue 
some feeble horse, while at the latter she could do 
no good. It would be hard to think of a nobler 
use to which an automobile could be put.—Day- 
ton Herald. 


One Chicagoan carries in his pocket « bundle 
of postal cards. Whenever he sees a horse suffer- 
ing at its driver’s hands, he pulls out a postal 
card, addresses it to the employer or firm whose 
name appears on the wagom describes the team 
and the driver as well as he can, and states the 
facts. Then he signs his name and drops the 
card in the nearest letter box without waiting for 
his good impulse to cool.—Chicago Record- 
Herald, 


Can He Count? 


Scotty is a Skye terrier, and his hair is soft 
and silky in texture, but so completely covers his 
eves that his general appearance would suggest 
the name of Rags. Scotty isa diminutive little 
chap, and could easily be carried in his master’s 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Eva Mayne 


overcoat pocket. He is owned by a childless 
couple of means, who lavish their affection on 
him. He has his own little bedstead, and will 
not sleep out of it. He feels himself as large as 
any of his fellows, and has been known to show 
fight to a dog ten times his size, if he thought he 
was being imposed upon. 

His home is in the suburbs, and his master goes 
to the city every day to business, returning in the 
evening. ‘There are four trains from the city 
inside of three hours. Mr. B. always comes on 
the latest one. Scotty does not notice the whistles 
of the other trains in any way, but the moment 
the whistle of his master’s train blows, he is off 
like a shot to the station to meet him. ‘This he 
does on five days in the week, but on Saturdays 
Mr. B. comes on the one-fifteen train, and Scotty 
meets him, paying no attention that evening to 
the train his master usually comes on. Can he 
count ? 


A “Band of Mercy”’ Boy 


A horse that was so nearly starved that one 
could count his ribs, was dragging himself slowiy 
along and picking grass from the street. A little 
boy five or six years of age picked up an armful 
of hay that had fallen in the street, and ran with 
it toward the half-starved old horse. Depositing 
the hay before the half starved animal, the child 
watched him with great pleasure as he greedily 
ate it, then returned to his play. 


A Cat That Thinks 

Down at patrol house No. 3 lives Nigger, an 
ordinary black cat, about a year old. While 
still a kitten he awakened one of the firemen from 
an afternoon nap by tugging at his shoe laces. 
The man found one of the horses loose in his 
stall. Since he grew up, Nigger has developed a 
trait that makes him the admiration of all the 
firemen. He can count the strokes of the gong. 
‘Three taps call the ambulance, two the patrol. 

The cat is a mouser of no mean ability. The 
favorite runway of the mice is through the 
horses’ staJls. In the front of the stalls are holes 
through which they dart whenever the stalls are 
empty. Whether the cat reasons or not, he found 
that when the horses were’ out, the stalls were 
alive with mice, and would immediately station 
himself at a point near the runway. 

It was soon noticed by the patrolmen that when 
the gong sounded, before the horses left their 
stalls, Nigger was at the door awaiting their exit. 
They began to watch him. Now, whenever the 
gong sounds, he rises from his favorite place 
under a chair, stretches himself and cocks his 
head on one side, listening intently. If he hears 
two taps, he goes at once to the patrol horses’ 
stall, if three, he hurries to the ambulance horses’ 
stall. Only once in « long while does he make a 
mistake. Does he really count, and know to 
which stall to go, or is it just chance? 


The New Pupil* 


Little Keturah Evans went timidly into the 
great school building, wishing heartily that she 
didn’t have to go to school at all. She was an 
old-fashioned looking child with her hair parted 
in the middle and drawn primly back into tight 
braids. Her dress was a plain dark calico. But 
she had bright black eyes that twinkled merrily 
when she was in a happier frame of mind. 

She had lived all her life in the country, and 
had for several years attended the little school 
near her father’s farm. 

‘There was but one room in the school, and not 
a large number of children in that. Keturah 


knew all her schoolmates from the first day. She 
had been a general favorite among the children, 
and had stood well in her classes. — 

Then the family had moved to the city, and 
Keturah was sent to the Lowell, a large school in 





the neighborhood. There she had gone for three 
weeks, and as yet had made no friends. It was 
partially her own fault, as she was very quiet 
and retiring, yet that made it no easier to bear. 
Not only had the little girls in her class failed in 
friendliness, but they giggled and made remarks 
to one another, casting sly glances at her. Once 
she heard one of them say; **Keturah—what a 
name!’ and again, she had overheard an unkind 
remark about her dress. 

So she went to school this morning with drag- 
ging footsteps. As she entered the room, a num- 
ber of children were grouped around a little girl 
that Keturah had never seen before. She heard 
one of the girls say; “"We are so glad you are 
back, Beth,’’ and another: 

**O, Beth, there is a new girl in our room since 
you’ve beenaway. She is the queerest ever. We 
girls don’t speak to her, she is such a country 
jJake.”” 

**Hush!”? said a sweet voice. ‘‘Isn’t this the 
new girl coming?”’? Poor Keturah walked hastily 
to her seat, and, to hide the tears. bent down as 
though looking for something in her desk. ‘The 
girls went on talking, but in lowered tones. ‘They 
seemed to be arguing about something. 

In a few moments, Keturah saw Beth leave the 
group and come toward her, Could she be com- 
ing to speak to her? The hungry-hearted child 
raught her breath in excitement. O, if she would! 
Her loneliness swept over her in a great wave. 
Yes, Beth was now by her side, and saying with 
a sweet smile: 

‘*“How do youdo? You are our new pupil, I 
suppose. The girls told. me about you. My 
name is Beth Ray, and yours is Keturah Evans, 
ist it? I love the name Keturah, for it is my 
grandmother’s. If you are half as nice as she is, 
I’m sure we shall all leve you.”’ 

Keturah tried not to, but it was too hard, and 
she burst into tears. In a moment Beth’s arms 
were around her, and she was soon comforted. 
All she could say at first was: 

**O, I have been so lonesome!’’ But she was 
not allowed to be lonesome again. Beth was a 
leader, and the other girls fell into line. Soon 
they found what a jolly little girl Keturah was, 
in spite of her plain clothes. 

And Keturah? Well, she still remembers the 
old country school with affection, but she thinks 
the Lowell is the best school in the world. 

(*Possibly the boys and girls cam guess wily this 
story appears on this page.) 


Some Questions for Girls and Boys 

Did you ever have a pain or get hurt? Did 
you like it? 
~ Do you know that every livin 
pain just as you do? 

How would you like to be a frog, and have 
boys throw stones at you? 

How would you hke to be a cat, and have 
people say “‘scat’’ every time you came near? 

How would you like to be a fly, and have your 
wings torn off by some child ? 

How would you like to be a dog, and have 
people think you are mad because you are thirsty 
and have no way to ask for a drink ? 

How would you like to be a bird, and have 
boys rob your nest ? 

How would you like to be a canary and have 
everyone forget to feed you for a week ? 

How would you enjoy being a squirrel, to be 
shot at with a sling-shot ? 

How would you like to be a cricket and be 
stepped. on by anyone who sees you ? 

How would you like to be a cow and have a 
boy run you back and forth to pasture, hitting 
you if you stop a moment to get your breath ? 

How would you like to be a horse, and be 
driven so hard that you are almost dead, and 
then have your master forget to water you when 
he puts you in the barn ? 

How would you like to be a little boy, and 
have some bigger boys tease you ? 

What would you call a person who abused any- 
one or anything weaker than himself ? 


g thing can feel 
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| Legends of Easter Flowers 


T. Celestine Cummings 


T NO other festival of the year do flowers 
A play such an important part as they do in 
the Easter celebrations, and chief among 
them is the lily. This bloom of purest white 
that today is the favorite Easter flower has been 
always, in all countries, the blossom = that has 
come nearest to the hearts of the people. No 
other flower so beautifully typifies the religious 
sentiment of Easter morn, and it has come to be 
the symbolic flower of the resurrection. The 
Easter lily was once gag tradition state ‘Ss, as 
the ** Persian Beauty”’ **Golden flower,”’’ as its 
petals were of a lovely el ‘low tint, a field of the 
lilies being referred to as a “*Sea of Gold.’ 

There are many legends told with reference to 
the lily ’s change from colors to white, but the 
most interesting story is that of the Virgin, who 
as she plucked the lilies was such an e unble in of 
purity herself that it was transferred to the flower, 
changing its yellow hue to pure white. This same 
lily * Locuri to the French as ** Fleur de Marie,”’ 
to the Italians as “Lily of the Arno,”? and re- 
ferred to by Solomon as the “‘lily of the field 
that toils not nor spins’? and that no king in’ all 
his glory of raiment could rival in be: auty. To us 
it stands preeminently as the type of Easter hope 
and joy. 

Long before Christians gave a new significance 
to the day, the people of Northern climes had 
celebrated the return of the sun,—-its warmth and 
light renewed,—with fitting ceremonies, and in 
these lands the springtime flowers had their sig- 
nificance even to the heathen. 

‘The Buddhist finds in the sacred lotus his 
“flower of consolation.’? To this flower in the 
great temple of ‘Thibet are dedicated prayers, 
printed on slips of paper that are fastened to 


March Plans and Sugge 


By Emma C. 


HE lives and works of the following noted 
people, whose birthdays are given, may be 
considered by pupils during the month: 

March 2, 1769— be Witt C linton. 

March 8, 1605 —Edmund Waller. 
March 9, 1775—-Commodore Isaac Hull. 
March 11, 1544—'Torquato ‘Tasso. 


March 14, 1859—Richard Burton. 

March 15, 1767—Andiew Jackson. 

March 16, 1750—Caroline Herschel. 

March 16, 1751—James Madison. 

Mareh 17, 1843—General Henry W. Lawton. 


March 21, 1685—John Sebastian Bach. 

March 25, 1829 —Jean Jacques Henmner. 
March 27, 1820—Fanny Crosby. 

March 31, 1732—Francis Jose ‘ph H: tydn. 


Marcu Events 
The events, named below, may also be discussed 
during the month: 
March 10, 1908—The International Congress 
of Mothers assembled at Washington. 


March 18, 1881—Alexander II of Russia, 
assassinated. 
March 16, 1802—West Point Military Acad- 


emy located. 
March 18, 1890—Prince Bismark resigned. 
March 24, 1905—Death of Jules Verne. 
March 26, 1827—Death of Ludwig Beethoven. 
March 29, 1847—Capture of Vera Cruz, 
Marci 30, 1856—-Treaty of Paris. 
March $1, 1850—Death of John C. Calhoun. 
March, 1864—Ulysses S. Grant appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the United States Army. 


Marcu Nature Srupy 


The following questions may serve to interest 
pupils in the nature study of the month: 
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cylinders kept constantly revolving. With 
Romans the lily was de dicated to * ‘Juno.’ 
slassics tell of feasts given among the lilies. 
Arab cherishes the lily and :— 
‘*A lily flower is 
The old Egyptians emblematic mark 
Of joy immortal, and of pure affection,’ 
From Egypt to China the popularity of the 
sacred lotus reigns. ‘Tradition relates that Judith, 
the Israelitish heroine, wore a crown of lotus 
blossoms when she entered the tent of Holofernes 
to destroy him. Joan of Arce was crowned with 
lilies as symbolical of the pureness of her mission. 
Doubtless the connection of the lily with re- 
ligion and the best aspirations and thoughts of 
our minds caused it to be adopted by the earlier 
masters of art as a symbol to be placed in the 
hands of the saints and angels of their paintings. 
In the Madonna pictures of the old masters are 
frequently seen--three lilies on one stem, typifying 
either the Trinity or the annunciation, concep- 
tion and birth of our Saviour, A pot of lilies 
set over doors or windows symbolizes the Virgin 
in ecclesiastical art and architecture. 
“The lilies say, Beliold how we 
Preach without words, of purity.’’ 
“The lily is all in white like a saint 
And so is no mate tor me,’’ 
‘The ailk-white lilies 
That lead from the fragrant hedge.’ 
‘*And lilies are lilies still, pulled 
By smutty hands, though spotted from their white. ’’ 


‘But who will watch mv lilies, 
When their blossoms open white? 
By day the sun shall be sentry, 
And the moon and thie stars by night. 


So sing the poets of their favorite flower. 


stions 


Loehle 


What season closes this month? Which begins ? 

What is the zoadical sign for March? 

What is meant by the term ‘vernal equinox ?”” 

Compare the length of day and night of March 
91, (1910). What causes this? 

What is the result of the more direct rays of 
the sun? What signs of spring may be observed ? 

What are the sounds of March? 

Has the ice broken in the rivers, ponds, ete ? 

Is the frost still in the ground ? 

What causes the strong winds? What effect 
have these winds on the movement of the clouds ? 

Which are the first leaf buds to expand ? 

What trees have large buds ? 


Is there any difference, in size, between the 
leaf and flower buds of the earliest blooming 
trees ? 


How do the elms, alders, hazels, poplars, larches 
and birches appear during March? 

Have you observed the catkins of the alders, 
birches and willows? Describe them. 

Have you heard the click of the pine cones? 
De:cribe this process of seed distribution. 

What does the maple tree supply us with? 

Why is the sap called the life of a tree? Does 
it flow in winter? 

Describe March blossoms, 
crocus and snowdrop. 

How do the tints of the earliest blooming flow- 
ers compare with those of June and July ? 

What migratory birds have youfobserved ? What 
hibernating animals 

What change takes place in the coats of animals 
In spring? 


such as the hazel, 


Marcu Prospiems 


What part of March’s days belong to the win- 
ter season? ‘To spring? 
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In some _— of England in country villages 
these tiny bell ‘shaped flowers, Lily of the Valley, 
are called the **Ladder of Heaven’’ and in the 
floral language of Europe it is emblematic of the 
return of happiness, doubtless in allusion to the 
return of spring when it opens its blossoms. 

The ancient Greeks had a pretty legend about 
the daisy. According to a classic account, Belides 
—one of the dryads,—the nymphs who presided 
over the woodlands—was dancing with a favored 
suitor when she attracted the attention of the 
guardan deity of the orchards. To shelter her 
from his pursuit she was transformed into a daisy, 
“the flower of faithful love.”’ 

The daffodil was once called the **Lent Lily” 
and the ** Lent Rose.”? Coming as it does during 
Lent, it seems to be a herald of joy to come and 
of hope. ‘The meaning of the word daffodil it is 
thought may be traced to an old. English name, 
that ‘of ** Affodel,’? which means **cometh early.” 
There is a superstition current among the rustic 
English people that it is very unlucky to bring 
home the first daffodil of the season. If a single 
blossom is brought in or left lying in the house, 
it is said that it will bring bad luck for the rest 
of the year in that household. 

According to tradition the brier rose was born of 
drops of blood that fell from our Saviour’s brow 
pierced by the crown of thorns. The *‘* Passion 
flower, with its wonderful formation, is emblem- 
atic of the crucifixion and is the symbol of faith. 

A tale of love and grief is bound up in the 
legend of the hyacinth. Hyacinthus was a Greek 
youth beloved by the sun-god Apollo, but as 
greatly as Apollo loved Hyacinthus, Zephyrus 
the West Wind hated him. One day when the 
god and his favorite were playing with the discus, 
Zephyrus blew so powerfully upon the quuit flung 
by Apollo that it struck Hyacinthus and. killed 
him. Great was the grief of Apoilo who caused 
the flower which now bears his name to spring from 
his blood. The purple hyacinth, especially, sig- 
nities sorrow. 


Find the exact number of days in the spring 
season, 

How many hours in March? Minutes? Seconds ? 
A farmer made 25 gallons of maple syrup which 
he sold at $2 a gallon. How much did he receive 
for it? How much was a pint worth? 

Scotland (the country where St. Patrick was 
born) has an area of about 30,000 square miles. 


Change to acres; square rods; square yards; 
square feet. 
How many days earlier does Easter occur this 


year than last ? 
Marcu Composition Topics 
Spring. 
‘The Change of Seasons. 
The Easter Lily. 


Marcu Lirerature 


The First Blossom —**Sharp Eyes’? by William 
H. Gibson. 

The Windflower. The Lily of Resurrection. 
(Both poems by Lucy Larcom.) 

Song of the Grass—Howitt 
Verse.” 

March—Bayard Taylor. Wordsworth. 

One Bi ird—Henry Van Dyke. 

The First Bluebird—Riley in ‘*Neighborly 
Poems.’ 

My Robin—Longfellow. 

Phoebe—Lowell. 

Inauguration Day—Richard Watson Gilder. 

Easter Story— Bible. 


Marcu Picture Srupies—( Perry) 
The Willows—Corot. 
The Mill—Hobbema. . 
The Mill—Rembrandt. 
Dutch Ships of War—Van Der Velde. 


Easter Srupies 
Christ in Gethsemane—H of mann. 
Christ Bearing His Cross—Hofmann. 
The Crucifixion—Hofmann. 
Easter Morning—Plockhorst. 


in **Nature in 
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MARCH PICTURE STORY 


Nore: This picture is designed to be used in connection with Language Lessons or Primary Reading Exercises 
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Picture Study---Rembrandt Van Ryn 





REMBRANDT 


look 


what your son did 


OOK at that! See what your s id; 
at that!’ and the teacher pointed to a picture 


upon the blackboard of 


of himself drawn 
his schoolroom, The face portrayed was any- 
thing but lovely, and as he addressed the old mil- 
ler who stood before him, his looks and voice 
ailke betrayed his anger. 

The day before he had flogged a boy for being 
lazy, and the boy had shown his resentment by 
this picture upon the wall. The teacher sent for 
the father, who, after deliberately studying the 
drawing for a while, said, "It does look like 
you,” and then added, **We sent the lad to school 
because he would not do anything around = the 
mill but draw pictures in the dust; we hoped you 
could teach him something. ”’ 

When the boy’s mother "hes ard what had hap- 
pened at school she decided that if her son 
“would do nothing but draw pictures,’” he should 
go where he could learn how to draw. She was 
1 poor woman herself and knew little of art, but 
she somehow had a vision of her son’s future, and 
she was ready to do her part to make the vision 
a reality. 

This boy was Rembrandt 
Ryn, who was born in the city 
of Leyden, Holland, July 15, 
1607. His name gives to us 
much of his family history. 
The father’s name was Har. 
men Gerritsz, the “sz”? of the 
last name meaning *"szoon’’ 
or son of Gerrit. His mill 
was by the city wall near the 
river side, and when the mill- 
er’s friends spoke of him they 
called him Harmen van Ryn 
—-that is, Harmen of the 
Rhine. Rembrandt was the 
name given to the boy by his 
parents. To this was added, 
according to custom, — the 
father’s first name Harmen, 
with the suffix “‘szoon,’’ and 
also his title “‘van Ryn,” 
while the family name Gerrit 
was discarded. 

Rembrandt was about four- 
teen years old when he received 
the flogging which determined 
his career —an awkward, 
roundfaced boy with small 
gray eyes, hair so unruly that 
he ‘could not wear a_ hat, 
unsocial, and seemingly little 
ierested in anything. Jacob 
van Swanenburch was the lead- 
ing painter in Leyden, and to 


Harmenszoon van 





By Nellie G. Petticrew 


him Rembrandt was sent as a pupil. For a year 
he did very little except to make a few straight 
lines and curves. He had little to say and became 
the butt of the jokes of the aristocratic students. 

Often he came into the class late. One day the 

master asked, rather sharply, ““Why are vou 
always late??? “‘T was working at home and for- 
got the time,’ answered the boy; and to the 
query, “Whit were you working at?’ he replied 
with a blush, **I—I was drawing a little.”’ 

The other students thought this a great joke, 
and cried, ** Bring your work that we may see it.’ 
The next morning Rembrandt brought his pic- 
ture. It was th: at of the face of a woman, 
homely, wrinkled, and worn with care and hard- 
ship, ‘but full of love and patience and kindness. 
When Rembrandt acknowledged to the master 
that the picture was his, he expec ted to be criti- 
cized and ridiculed, but he did not care. The 
face in the picture was that of his mother; he 
loved her and his work was the expression of that 
love. But instead of criticism and laughter, the 
young student received words of praise and ad- 
miration from both teacher and fellow-students. 

Three years were spent in Swanenburch’s studio, 
and besides learning to paint, Rembrandt also 
learned the art of etching, which was then in 
great vogue. So skillfully did the young man do 
this work that a printer of Leyden offered to pay 
the father a thousand florins a year until his son 
was twenty-one, if lie would allow him to illus- 
trate his books. The father accepted the propo- 
sition, but the boy refused, so the printer sought 

elsewhere for an illustrator. 

Rembrandt now went to Amsterdam to study 
with Lastman, who was very popular at that 
time. ‘Che student did not like his master or his 
way of working, so returned to Leyden. Here he 
fixed up a studio in his father’s old-‘mill. Its 
furnishings were very simple—a_ three-legged 
stool, an easel, a chest, and some straw in the 
corner—the whole lighted by a single window 
very high up inthe wail. It was in arranging 
the curtain over this window to regulate the light 
in the room that Rembrandt was led to study ‘the 
effect of light and shade. He used his mother for 
a model, and the result of his experiments with 
the curtain was to make him the greatest master 
of light and shade among the world’s artists. 

Two pictures, **St. Paul in Prison” and ‘The 





THE NIGHT WATCH 





Money-changers,’’ bear Rembrandt’s name and 
the date 1627. Thus at twenty years of age we 
find that he is doing good work, 

The years following were busy ones for the 
young artist. He had many pupils, and painted 
and etched constantly. When he had no other 
model he posed before the glass and then painted 
his own portrait. His mother he painted _per- 
haps a hundred times. He never tired of her face 
—to him the embodiment of all love and good- 
ness—and as he portrays her with her Bible in 
her hand, he testifies to her devotion and piety. 

In 1631 Rembrandt went to Amsterdam to live, 
and opened a studio there. After a year of rather 
desultory work, which ‘ating that he had little 
aptitude for so-called classic art, he settled down 
to paint portraits. Students and patrons now 
sought him and he was soon very busy. ‘*The 
Presentatiun i in the Tempie’’ and ‘*The “Anatomy 
Lecture,”’ together with many portraits, attest 
both his skill and industry. 

But one face appears more than any other in 
his portraits at this time. It is that of a beauti- 
ful young woman, and the artist portrays her as 

a court lady, a queen, a 
flower-girl, and then with a 
sprig of rosemary—the em- 
blem of betrothal—in her 
hand. This young woman was 
Saskia van Ulenburgh, the 
daughter of a wealthy Frisian 
lawyer. She was married to 
Rembrandt in 1634, and her 
life was to Rembrandt like 
. that wonderful light which he 
put into his pictures, while 
her death cast over him shad- 
ows more deep and subtle than 
any his brush ever painted. 
She was a woman of lovely 
character, attractive in face 
and manner. In the early 
years the artist painted him- 
self; he now painted Saskia, 
his ideal and idol. Inspired 
by the love and sympathy of 
his wife, Rembrandt worked 
most arduously. He was pros- 
rous and lavished the money 
Ire earned upon his home and 
her. Four children were taken 
away by death. When the fifth 
one, a son, was but a few 
months old, the mother was 
taken, and Rembrandt, not 
yet forty, was left desolate. 
(Continued on page 32). : 
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How to Teach Penmanship 


short: letters and must take up letters 

which we will term ‘*semi-extended,”’ be- 
cause they are, in height, half way between the 
short letters ‘and the long ones. 

The first exercise to be given in mastering the 
**t’? would be the ** push-pull’? movement, making 
the lines cover two ruled spaces. ‘The movement 
may be practised in groups, to a count of ten, or 
it may be written across the page without a break. 
In either case indicate the time, or rhythm, by 
counting or by tapping with some implement up- 
on the desk or other object. 


W: NOW have taught the forms of ali the 





“hE? 


The second drill in the development of the 
would be the small ‘i? written in groups of 


1our. Count for each down line. 
e ° , e ee ya ° 6 
pe ZAALtZ 
4 2 J ns Ct Cty 


Work for regularity of movement as well as 
size, slant, and spacing of letters. After a few 
minutes’ drill on this exercise, illustrate, by means 
of colored chalk, how the ‘‘t’’ is formed simply 
by increasing the length of the down line of the 
“1.”? This is indicated in cut 42 by means of 
dotted lines. Count for the down lines just as 
vou did for the *‘i,”? adding the word ‘*cross’’ 
when the letter should be completed. 


Frequently call attention to the place at which 
the up stroke and the down line join. Erase your 
blackboard copy down to this point and show the 
children you have four *‘i’s’? remaining. Have 
the pupils place a sheet of paper over the extended 
portion of the down line of their letters and see 
if they will have four good **i’s.”’ 

Having acquired some skill in writing the letter 
in this manner, a continuation of the drill on the 
““t,’? and a review of the letters taught in previous 
lessons, may be had by drilling on the following 
simple words. Each word should be written upon 
the Tease in the presence of the children. Call 
attention to the size, slant, and spacing. As soon 
as the children give evidence of lack of interest in 
the work erase the copy on which they have been 
practising and substitute a new one. 

See that a correct position is maintained and 
that the children’s wrists move out of and into 
their sleeves as the up strokes and the down lines 
are made. 


ALI TAIL 
Aire tn 4te 


By A. H. Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 


We will now take under consideration the form 
of the “*d.” 

For the initial drill take exercise 40. Work 
for good, free strokes, avoiding a swinging mo- 
tion. Watch that the swinging motion from 
right to left be not substituted for the push-pull 
movement. The swinging motion is evidenced 
by the pupil making his lines on too great a slant. 


YELACAACAAT 


60. 99 


For the second drill we will use the ‘‘a’’ in 
groups of four. Count for each down line. 


The third drill in the development of the **d”’ 
is the **t’’ written in groups ot four. Count as 
in exercise 42, Watch spacing and slant. 


tatart aint 


As the *‘d’’ is formed by taking the oval of the 
*‘a” and joining to it the “‘t,’’ omitting the 
crossing, we will use the “‘a”’ and the ‘'t”’ for a 
short drill. Count for each down line. Do not 
lift the pen. 

Use colored chalk and show the children how, 
by joining the ‘*t’’ to the oval of the *‘a,”’ they 
have learned the form of the **d.”’ 


Count for each down line as you did in the ‘*a”’ 
exercise. Watch the spacing and the slant of the 
straight down line. 

Continue the drill by using the following words: 


Shima 
aed a0 





Give one word at a time for a copy. Change 
the word every three or four minutes. Do not 


draw the copy-word for the children; write it 
with a free, swinging movement. Show them 
their teacher can do it. 

For our next drill we will take the **push-pull”’ 
movement greatly extended—in fact, almost twice 
the height of exercise 40. This we do because 
we are to take up tiie form of ihe “p,”’ the moxt 
difficalt line of wuich is a long, stiaight, slanting 
down stroke. ~ 





Indicate the time by tapping witha pencil or 
other object. 


FE 





Vine 


As the latter portion of the ‘‘p’’ is the last 
three lines of the ‘*n’’ we will practise this letter 
as indicated in the copy. Count for the down 
lines. Watch the spacing. 


For this exercise count ‘‘up, down; up, down,” 
etc. Another good drill for this form is made 


by converting it into a tracing exercise by adding 
an up stroke and a sliding line back to point of 
beginning. 





See that the up strokes are well curved and 
that angles are made at each change of direction 
of the pen. Count “‘up, down; up, back; up, 
down; up, back.’’? Or count “*1, 2, 5, 4,”’ as the 
lines are made. 

Show, by means of colored chalk, how the letter 
is made by placing the two lines illustrated in 
drill 51 in front of the last three lines of the ‘'n.”’ 


Count for the down lines. Keep the letters the 
same height. Watch the slant. Use the move- 
ment. 

Continue the drill on the “*p,’’ and, in addi- 
tion, take a review of the letters previously 
taught, by the use of the following words. Watch 
the position of the body as well as the position of 
the hands and arms. Establish correct habits. 


Pre 
frornt feces 
/ P. / S 
AtfiZaty C2404 
‘ Pking f, 


/ 
frrtoud-aty s 
att va AA. 
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Music and Entertainment 


The Golden Key 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 
Henry Jack 
George Goldilocks 


Granny Briggs Cinderella 
Pied Piper Goody Two Shoes 
Peter Pan Red Riding Hood 


Children of Hamelin, etc. 


SCENE —A woodland or clearing at the base of a high 
bluff. A small clump of evergreen trees stand in one 
corner. Just back of these a small door is arranged to 
open outwardly. 

CosTUMES— 

Henry and George—ordinary clothing. 

Granny Briggs—old lady’s dress, shoulder shawl, 
bonnet, white hair, cane and basket on arm. 

Pied Piper-—peaked cap, tight-fitting trousers, very 
long two-tailed coat reaching to floor, made of red 
and yellow material. 

Goldilocks—red or pink dress, white apron, light 
straw hat worn jauntily upon head, hair (golden) hang- 
ing loose. 

Red Riding Hood—dress of dark material, peaked 
hood and cape of red, carries basket covered with cloth. 

Cinderella -thin, light-colored dress, hair loose and 
bound by circlet, white stockings, fancy slippers. 

Goody Two Shoes—very prettily dressed in light 
pink or blue dress, stockings same color, white cap and 
apron, fancy slippers. 

Jack—red jacket, tight-fitting knee pants, dark col- 
ored stockings (corded}, small round hat. 

Hop-o-my-Thumb—long red waistcoat, belt, military 
cape, knee pants, high leather boots, red hat with 
plume. 

Peter Pan—long red blouse with belt, tight knee 
pants closely joined to stockings of same color, small 
round hat (red) with plume. — 

Children of Hamelin—boys wear short jackets, small 
hats (colored), knee pants; girls wear sliort, bright col- 
ored skirts, white caps or small hats with streamers. 





(The stage is unoccupied as curtain rises. Enter 
Henry, whistling or singing snatch of song.) 

Henury—Wish George was here. I’m lonesome with 
nothing to do. (Throws himself on grass and contin- 
ues to whistle or sing. While doing so, he fumbles 
about in the grass and suddenly discovers a gold or 
gilt key. Jumps up.) Why, justsee what I’ve found! 
I wonder whose it is. (Examines it. George enters, 
whistling. ) 

George—What’s the matter, Henry? Found some- 
thing? 

Henry—Yes, a gold key. (Both examine it) Whom 
do you suppose it belongs to? 

George—Don’t know. Maybe it belongs to Miser 
Higgins. 

Henry—I don’t believe it does. He never would 
put so much money into a key. He wouldn’t be so 
extravagant, 

George—-I don’t know as he would. Here comes 
Granny Briggs. Maybe she’il know. 

(Enter Granny Briggs, with basket on arm and hob- 
bling on cane. They step in front of her.) 

Henry—Good morning, Granny, You can’t ‘guess 
what I’ve found. 

Granny--Law sakes, child, I ain’t a good guesser,. 
Like enough it’s a bag of gold or—or-- 

George—It isn’t a bag of gold, but maybe it will 
unlock one if we can only find the place. 

Henry—-(holding up key) See! This is what it is. 

Granny— (adjusting spectacles) Why, child, it’s the 
golden key. 

Henry—The golden key? I’ve never heard about it. 
What is it? 

Granny—Hasn’t your ma never told you of the golden 
key? 

Boys—No, no! tell us about it. 

Granny—Years ago when I was a little girl, people 
used to tell me that if I could but find the golden key, 
I mightopen the door of Fairyland and whoever should 
enter there would never grow old. They told me that 
little Goldilocks and Red Riding Hood and ever so 
many others lived there. I searclied for the key here, 
there and everywhere but I never could find it. At 
last, after all these years, you have found the prize. 

Henry—But are you sure it is the rigiit one, Granny? 

Granny—Oh, yes, it is just as they described it to 
me, and it was supposed to point toward the door 
which it was made to unlock. 

Henry—Oh, goody! I’m so glad! 

George—Let’s hunt for the door right away. Won’t 
you help us, Granny? 

Granny—No, it’s too late for me. I’m too old. I 
must hobble along to market with my eggs. If you 
find it, let me know. (Exit. ) 
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Henry—That wewill. Now let’s get to work. -May- 
be it’s in this clump of bushes. That’s the way it 
pointed. (They spread bushes to one side. ) 

George—Why, sure enough, here is a door. (Pre- 
tends to try the key.) 

Henry—And the key unlocks it. (Opens door)§\Whoo- 
pee! Eureka! 

George—Who's going in first? 

Heury—You go first. 

George—No, it’s your key, remember. 

Henry—(peeps in and dodges back.) I don’t believe 
it's anything but an old cave, after ail. 

George—Didn’t you see anything? 

Henry—No, it’s ail dark. I daren’t go any farther. 

George— What shall we do? 

Henry—Let’s halloo! readv! now, both together! 
(Both halloo ‘‘wa-hoo!'’ three times. A sound of 
faint music is heard at back of stage.) 

George—Hark! Someone’s coming! (Music sounds 
nearer and nearer until at last the Pied Piper steps out. 
He may play fife, Mute, mouth-organ, or may simply 
blow a bugle. - Boys jump back as he emerges.) 

Pied Piper—Have you got the thousand guilders for 
me? 

Henry—The thousand what? 


Pied Piper—The thousand guilders I was to have for 
getting rid of tie rats. 

George—For getting rid of the rats? (Aside.) The 
man must be crazy. 

Pied Piper—Haven’t you heard how the mayor and 
corporation of Hamelin town offered me a thousand 
guilders if I would rid the town of rats? 

Henry—Oh, are you the Pied Piper? 

Pied Piper—That’s me. 

Henry—We remember now of reading about the rats. 

‘*They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheese out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles.’ 

Pied Piper—-Yes, sir, those were the very ones. The 
town was just overrun with ’eim, but I got rid of ’em 
all—drowned ’em in the Weser river. That was away 
off somewhere on the other side of Storybook Land. 
(George recites first stanza of the poem. ) 

Henry—And didn’t you ever get your pay? 

Pied Piper—Pay? No. They wouldn’t pay me. I 
told ’em 


‘Folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion,’’ 


and they did. I blew my pipe and 

‘*Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laugliter.’’ 

George—What really became of ’em all, that’s what 
I'd like to know. 

Pied Piper—Well, some of ’em were taken to a land 
on the other side of the mountain where they grew to 
be men and women and died like other folks do, but 
some begged to stay in Storybook Land and are there 
to this day. Would you like to see them? 

Boys—Oh, yes! yes! 

(Pied Piper blows fife or bugle, and a group of boys 
and girls in ancient German costume come trouping 
from the doorway. Soft music is played on piano. ) 

Pied Piper—(io children.) This is the every-day 
world, children. Would you like to stay here and live 
as you did before—like the lame boy that was left 
behind? 

Children—Oh no, let us go back to Storybook Land. 

Henry—Isn’t there anybody else lives in Storybook 
Land? 

Pied Piper—Oh my, yes. There is Hop-o-my- 
Thumb, and Goldilocks, and Goody Two-Shoes, and 
Cinderella, and Red Riding Hood, and Jack who 
climbed the beanstalk, and Peter Pan and a host of 
others. Would you like to see some of them? 

Boys—Yes! yes! Tiis is jolly. 

(Pied Piper blows fife again and the above mentioned 
characters emerge from the doorway. Other characters 
may be added, if desired.) 

Pied Piper-—(introducing each. ) 

See! here is Mr. Hop-o-my-Thumb 
In his wonderful seven-league boots lias come. 
(Hop-o-my-Thumb bows. ) 
And little Miss Goldilocks so fair, 
Who drank the soup of the little black bear. 
(Golden Hair bows.) 


Now tip your hats to Miss Goody Two-Shoes ; 
She’s proud as can be of those pretty new shoes. 


(Goody Two-Shoes thrusts first one foot forward then 
the other and courtesies.) — 
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Here’s Little Red Riding Hood coming today 
For the nauglity old wolf is out of the way. 
(Red Riding Hood bows. ) 
And Cinderella who went to the ball, 
And inarried the gay prince after all. 
(Cinderella bows. j 
Here’s Jack who climbed the stalk so high, 
To see the old giant in the sky. 
(Jack bows.) 


And last of all is Peter Pan, 
Who never grew to be a man. 
(Peter Pan bows, then all bow together. ) 

Henry —Oh, please tell us the real stories about the 
bears and the wolf and everything else. 

(The stories are to be toid with as much enthusism 
as possible. Give emphasis to ‘‘Once upon a time.’’ 
They may be lengthened if desired and otliers added.) 

Goldilocks—Once upon a time I went into the big 
deep woods and I came to a house where three bears 
lived—a big bear, and a middle-sized bear, and a 
teenty-weenty bear—but they had all gone off for a 
waik (or toa moving picture show.) While thev were 
gone I ate up ihe little bear’s soup and sat in the little 
bear’s chair and lay in the little bear’s bed until I fell 
asleep. Well, bimeby the bears came home and they ‘dl 
have cauglit me as sure as anything if I hadn’t jumped 
out of the window and run home as fast as I could. 

Red Riding Hood—Once upona time I started throngh 
the deep woods with a basket of goodies for my grand- 
ma. In the woods I met a wolf who asked me where 
I was going. After I had told him, he started off by 
another path and reached there before me. Some 
folks say he ate my grandma up and me, too, but.the 
fact is my grandma caught him in her shopping bag 
and we weren’t eaten up at all ’cause ain’t I here to 
tell the tale. 

Storybook People-—Of course he didn’t eat you’ up. 

Cinderella—Once upon a time I lived with my cruel 
stepmother. She had two danghters who were‘yery 
proud and also very unkind to me. Once they Went 
to tile prince’s ball, and left me at home to do <the 
work, but while they were gone a beautiful fairy came 
and gave me some fine clothes and sent me off to* the 
party in an elegant pumpkin coach drawn by six fat 
mice. I tell you Il was the belle of the party,. but 
would you believe it, I lost one of my glass slippers 
and—and—well, you know how the prince found it. 

Storybook People—Yes, we all know abont it. 

Jack—Once upon a time my mother sent me off to 
sell our old red cow because we were too poor to keep 
her. On the way [ met a man who had five pretty 
beans and who offered to exchange them for my cow. 
When I reached home my mother was ,so angry that 
she threw them out of the window. In the morning, 
would you believe it, there was a bean stalk:that 
reached away to thesky. I climbed up and up and up, 
and at the top I found a giant’s home, Well-—‘‘ Fe-fi- 
fo-fum’’—you know how I got his bag of gold, and 
his harp that played of itself, and the hen that layed 
the golden eggs. Oh, weren't we rich then! 


All Sing—(Tune ‘* Jolly Old St. Nicholas. ’’ ) 


Once upon a time, ’tis said, 
Animals could talk, 
And within the forest old, 
Fairies used to walk, 
Chorus— 
Once upon a time, my dears, 
Once upon a time, 
That's the way tlie stories go,— 
‘*Once upon a time.’’ 


Once upon a time, we’re told 
Every maiden fair, 

Longed to be a prince’s bride 
’N silks and satins wear. 


Cnce upon a time, they say, 
Hens laid golden eggs, 
There were giants great and grim 
With mighty arms and legs. 
Goldilocks—If you’ll come with us we’ll tell von a 
lot more stories—oli, ever so many more--abont giants 
and priuces and fairies and—they all lived happily 
ever after. 
All—Yes, they all lived happily ever after. 
Boys—We’ll have to ask our mamuna’s first. 
Pied Piper—That’s the right thing to do, but we 
must go now. 
Red Riding Hood—Oh, let us sing just one more 
song before we go. 


(All Sing (Tune ‘‘Grasshopper Green.’’) 
Storybook Land is the jolliest place 
’T was ever our pleasure to see; 
Of trouble and care there is never a trace; 
We're happy as happy can be. 


Nobody changes in Storybook Land 
And nobody ever grows old; 

Nobody ever has asked to return, 
So we are often told. 



















































































You may not find such a-beantiful spot 
If all the world over you roam ; 

Then let us clasp hands and we'll hasten away,— 
Back to our fairy home. . 


(All wave hands at boys, saying ‘‘Good-bye, little 
boys, good-bye.’’ They clasp hands and sing chorus of 
‘*Once upon a Time’’ while the Pied Piper leads them 
from the stage, at the same time blowing lis fife.) 

Henry-—Let’s run and tell Granny we’ve found the 
door that belongs to the Golden Key. 

Curiain. 


The Little Feast of Dolls 
By Nellie McCabe 


INTRODUCTION 


The Japanese people are very tond of holidays, and 
upon the flimsiest excuse they stop their work and go 
a-holidaying. In all they have about twenty-five teast 
days. The children are not forgotten in these obsery- 
ances, and on the third day of the third month there 
is the Little Feast of Dolls, when the whole day is de- 
voted to the little girls, to the exclusion of evervthing 
else, The little boys kick their little sandals in = the 
air and heartily wish the day soon over. They say, 
‘just wait till the fifth day of the fifth month. Then 
we will have the Feast of Flags?’ This is a special 
feast for the boys, when a flay in the shape of a fish is 
hung out in front of each house, There are as many 
flags hung out as there the are boys in the household, 

On the day of the Little Feast of Dolls, all the dolis 
that have been in the family for generations are brought 
out to be looked over and played with. The kwan-ko- 
has (toy bazaars) are draped and festooned with strings 
of great big dolls, middle-sized doils, and little wee- 
wee dolls, At the wide-open fronts of these gay shops 
the little girls are packed from morning till night, a 
chattering, pushing, aud elbowing mob of little mites. 
Upon the back of each merry maiden 1s. strapped the 
brilliantly dressed new doll, in exact imitation of the 
baby brother or sister who is generally carried in this 
fashion, 

THE PLAY 

The scene may open with the children in front of a 
kwan-ko-bas (toy bazaar) purchasing their dolls. The 
bazaar may be decorated in Japanese banners and flags, 
and Japanese dolls of all sizes ranged in tiers for dis- 
play. This shop may be made very attractive, as the 
japanese articles are very easy to obtain. -The little 
virls’ kimonos may be made from one pattern. The 
paper patterns may be purchased at any dry-goods 
store. Study Japanese pictures to see how to tie the 
obis (sashes) and to swing the-dolls upon the back in 
imitation of the fashion of carrying the babies. 

Kiku—(to the shopkeeper), Ohvyo! 

The Shopkeeper—Oliyo! Have your honorable motih- 
ers and grandmothers such dolls as I have in my shop? 

Ogin—My honorable mother would not allow me to 
play with her doll. She says that it is a relic, that it 
belonged to her mother. I will buy a new one. 

Taki—Did you ever see such dolls? Such kimonos, 
such obis? (The little girls buy the dolls and hand 
the shopkeeper the yens.) 

Different ones ery; ‘‘I will buy this doll!’ ‘‘Here 
is my dollie!’’ ete. (The girls gather in a group in 
front of the shop and arrange the dolls.) 

Ogin— My honorable grandmother has the most heau- 
tiful doll. The beloved empress gave it to her. Once 
my grandmother was very ili when she was a little 
girl. Then one day she opened her eyes and said, ‘‘I 
will get well if you will let me have a‘‘Feast of the 
Cherry Blossoms.’’ It was in December and, of course, 
there were no cherry blossoms. But the kind emperor 
had a canopy spread and under it he had cherry blos- 
soms made of silk hung on false cherry trees. ~The 
sight was very beautiful, and my honorable grand- 
mother got well. 

Kiku—Here comes the sushi man, 

Yammaimoto,—I have tive sens. Let us buy some 
rice cakes! 

Ogin—(to the vender). We will have some sushi. 

(The vender approaches. He has a little table with 
a handle which he carries around with him. He sets 
the table down, and the children gather around it and 
eat sweet rice cakes. The vender performs some tricks 
of legerdemain to amuse the children while they are 
eating. He beats on a tom-tom. He balances a stick 
on his chin, He throws two balls at once. Any other 
trick that the boy who takes the vender’s part may be 
able to perform. ) 

Ogin—Here come the boys! 

Yammamoto—This is the girls’ feast ‘day; the boys 
shall not disturb us. 

Kiku—What! the boys have their kites. They mean 
to show us that they think there is something better 
than dolls. 

Taki—I am sure nothing could be more beautiful 
than my new doll. ° 

(The boys march on the stage flying their kites. 
They circle around the front of the stage. Then march 
in‘the shape of the figure eiglit. Then march in circle. 
Then every other one taces about and all march, form- 
ing an inner circle marching in an opposite direction 
from the outer cirle. The boys in inner circle then 
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face about and drop in their places in the outer circle. 
They form in line in rear of stage, each boy holding 
his kite in his hand. One boy steps out and recites: 


THE LATEST FROM CHINA 


Ching-a-ling-a-ching-ching, 
Mighty lotta fun; 

Catchee littee Kwang-Su— 
Gottee on the lun! 


Jongee comma mamma, 
Savee muchee bow, 
Ouickee catchee pigtail, 
Makee mighty low. 


Ola manee Li Hung 
Wearee yelly coat, 
Plenty longee tleather 
lookee like a goat. 


Ching-a-ling-a-ching-ching, 
Gettee lotta fun; 
Maybe littee Kwang-Su 
Makee mamma lun! 
(The boys march off the stage.) 


Taki-——-Sen’'s kite is the best of all. How gracefully 
it flies! 

Yammamoto—How shall we pass the rest of the day? 
Tet us see some tableaux. I like plays better than 
anything, 

Kiku—Perhaps some of the players will stroll this 
way. I saw them go into the tea house. The tea house 
is just next door. We may see them. 

Taki—I am going to buy a little cricket in a cage. 
They chirp so loudly and keep one from getting lone- 
some. Sister had acricxet and he always answered 
when she called lim. She would say, ‘‘O Haru!’’ and 
he would answer, ‘‘ Burr-rr-burr-rr.’’ In the still night 
it sounded very loud. 

Yammamoto—See the sun descending toward the 
horizon. We do not want the day to pass without see- 
ing some tableaux. Here come the girls now. 

(The dancing girls may be larger than the little 
girls who are playing with the dolls. The dancing 
giris have parasols and give the following pantomime 
drill.) 


The girls enter from the left of stage with the parasol 
upraised in right hand. Zigzag in single file across 
the stage to the right. Turn to the front and left, 
forming in line in front part of stage. Ali turn to- 
ward audience. Close parasols with the left hand. 
Japanese bow. 

1. Drop to the right knee, then to the left knee. 
Place parasol on the floor directly in front with the 
top toward the left. 

2. Bend the body forward until the face almost 
touches the floor, the forearms resting upon the floor 
to support the body. Repeat the bow. 

3. Take parasol in right hand. Rise from left knee, 
then from right knee. 

They then stand in line and at the same time open 
parasols. The ones at the sides march back untii the 
line presents the appearance of the letter ‘‘ V.’’ 

The girls incline the parasol over the right shoulder, 
Raise overhead. incline toward audience, place on 
left side of head, on right side of head. Wave the 
parasols from right to left. Incline them forward and 
wave as before. Those farthest back march forward 
until a straight line is formed. The parasols are then 
closed. The girls march around in zigzag line until 
the back of stage is reached. Then the parasol is laid 
down and each girl takes a fan. They march to front 
of stage and then they seat themselves in Japanese 
fashion. 

(If some one back of the stage could play the guitar 
as an accompaniment to the foliowing recitation, it 
would be very appropriate.) Girls languidly wave fans 
during recitation. 


THE SONGS OF WHITE WISTARIA 


The decks of the red brown junk were wet by the 
whipping spray. 

The straining sails filed tense with the winds of break- 
ing day. 

Far up in the bows of the boat, O-Shiroi-Fuji-San, 

My White Wistaria blossom, fluttered her pretty fan. 

And lifting her voice in a hymn to the excellent God 
of Waves 

Sent ringitig over the water its ancient and holy staves. 

In the wake of our junk there followed a beautiful 
white sea-bird, 

Which rose when the hymn was finished and caught up 
the final word,— 

Caught up the last faint note the geisha’s lute set free 

And bore them echoing from him over the Inland Sea. 

Then after the winged robber the angry breezes sped, 

As over the chasing wave-crests, skimming the foam, he 
fled. 


Onward we slowly swept to the dip and throb of the 
oar, 

Nearer and nearer still to the tea house on the shore, 

While tender White Wistaria crooned in my charmed 


ear 
Onaint little minor tunes with meanings sad and dear: 
‘* Forget not the beautiful blossoms that charm us for 
an hour: 


March 1910 


The bud, the burst, the bloom, and the fading away of 
the flower!’' 


At the close of the recitation the fan drill may be 
given. 

1. Open fans three times. Bend to the right and 
fan three times, to the left and fan three times. 

2. Swing the fans above heads. Close fans, open 
fans, and peep from behind fans. 

3. Group heads in threes and pretend to whisper he- 
hind fans. 

4. Close fans and rise. 

5. March in circle, march in twos and passunder arch 
of crossed fans. March in circle and zigzag off the 
stage in single file. 


Yammamoto—I wish I could dance and sing, but my 
honorable father says that no woman of his august 
household may learn to dance. 

Kiku—My new doll behaved so well. I never had 
to speak to her once. Oh, here comes grandmother! 
Let us get her to tell us a story. 

Grandmother—This has been a happy day, I hope. 

Kikn—Yes, most honorable grandmother, the day 
will be most complete if you will just tell us a story. 

Grandmother—A story! Tet me see, Well, I will 
take a cup of tea first. 

(Yhey all gather around a little tea table which is 
brought and begin to drink tea. The children must 
always he careful to pay deference to the grandmothet. 
After she has drunk her tea she begins:) 

Well, my dears, this is a strange story that I ain 
about to tell. You know our sacred mountain, Fuji- 
yama, sometimes rumbles and spits forth fire. Some- 
times a reflection of the fire within it isseen upon the 
sky. The mountain speaks and the earth trembles. 
The wicked like not to look upon the mountain, for 
it speaks to them of a hereafter, The earth often 
trembles. \Ve knowthat it is Fuji speaking, but many, 
many years ago the people did not think so. They 
thought that our island of Nippon rested upon a huge 
fish and that whenever the fish wiggled his tail the 
earth trembled. ‘‘If that is not so, what is it that 
holds up the island?’’ they said. 

Taki—That is a splendid story, grandmother. Now 
tell us another. 

Grandmother— Not without some more tea; my throat 
is already dry. Well I will begin. Once upon a time 
there was a little dwarf who lived by the sea. Every 
morning he went into the sea to bathe. He always 
washed his face and smoothed his hair and then he 
looked to the eastward and said, ‘SO sun, you may now 
rise,’’? and the sun would come up smiling out of the 
ocean from which he seemed to arise. And so Japan 
got the name of being the Land of the Rising Sun. 
One morning the little dwarf overslept himself, and 
he did not go down to the sea until long after the 
usual time. The people awoke, rubbed their eyes, and 
wondered what had happened to the sun, The little 
dwarf ran downto the shore and said, ‘* Don’t come up 
until I am through bathing.’’ At last the sun received 
permission to come up, and he has been punctual ever 
since.’’ Now run and play. 

Yammamoto—That was a splendid story, grand- 
mother, Let us all play Genji Heiki. 

(fhe little girls start to play this interesting game 
which is something like Pussy-wants-a-corner.) <A 
temple bell is heard in the distance. , 

Taki—Ah, our lovely day is over for another year. 


TH#EBRAIN WORKERS 




















HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RuMFORD CHEMICAL 
Wonxs, Providence, R. I. 
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March i9to 


How We Spent One Friday Afternoon 
By A. C. S. 


Monday morning I wrote on the blackboard a list of 
twenty-two names of animals of which I had saved pic- 
tures that had come with my teachers’ magazines, and 
drew a map, which is on rollers just above the board, 
down to cover it. 

My school was divided into two sections or divisions 
twenty pupils in each. At night I quietly dismissed 
one section and said to those in the room, ‘‘I wonder 
liow many can keep asecret!’’ Of course all hands were 
raised. ‘* Well, I thought it would be nice if we could 
surprise the other division by preparing an entertain- 
ment for them for next Friday afternoon.’’ (Nods of 
approval from all.) 

“T have prepared a list of animais that I want you 
to ook at carefully.’? Here I raised the map. ‘‘Now, 
I would like each of you to choose one and write a 
story about it; something you have read, or been told, 
or better yet, something you have seen.’’ As they 
uiide their selections they raised their hands, and I 
took names and subjects in my tablet. I told them 
we would call our entertainment ‘‘A Menagerie’? and 
that I wanted their stories ready by Thursday afternoon 
withont fail, and they shouid remain that night after 
school without my asking them to so we could com- 
plete our arrangements. There was interest and en- 
thusiasin from the start. 

I had not said anything about the pictures so Thurs- 
dav night there was a surprise for them too. I now 
told them I had a picture of every animal about which 
they had written; that we would fasten them up around 
the room as prettily as we could and each should stand 
while reading near the animal he had chosen. 

While we were putting up the pictures one of the 
bovs wrote or ‘‘lettered’’ with colored crayon, on the 
blackboard, an invitation something like this:—‘‘The 
Pupils of the Second Division are most cordially in- 
vited to attend ‘‘The Menagerie’’ yiven under the 
auspices of the First Division. Animals from all parts 
of the world will be on exhibition. Doors open at 

:30.”? The map was then drawn over rhs 

"Tn the morning, exclamatious of ‘‘Oh, look !"’ and 

“What are all these animals for?’’ were heard. I told 
them to look at them till the bell rang ; after a while I 
would explain. It was amusing to see how uncon- 
cerned the entertainers acted. Just before noon the 
map was roiled up and the invitation read aloud. 

When the Second Division realized they were going 
to be ‘‘entertained,’’ a happy ‘‘O-l’’ and a soft clap- 
ping of hands told how pleased they 
were. 

Two of the boys asked if they might 
bring rugs to ‘‘match their stories.’’ 
**The one who had chosen Bear’’ brought 
a large bear rug which his parents had 
bought in Alaska the summer before ; thie 
other brought a fox rug,—which he bor- 
rowed from a neighbor, 

The venture proved a real success and 
I send this hoping that at least one teacli- 1. 
er and school will have as happy a week > 
and afternoon as we had. 


KATE L. 
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Sane -y Wil- low wak - ened 
2: Nev - er 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Voice of the Wind—Adelaide Proctor. Inter- 
mediate, 
Windy Nights—Robert Louis Stevenson, Primary. 
The Wind—R. L. Stevenson. Primary. 
‘I saw you toss the kites on high.’’ 
The Wind Over the Chimney—Longfellow. Gram- 
mar, 
The Windmill—Longfellow. Intermediate. 
What the goa Sang—Bret Harte. Intermediate. 
“Tt is God’s own harmony, 
The wind we hear in the chimney.’’ 
The Wind—Field. Grammar. 
Storm Song—Bayard Taylor. Grammar. 
Arielinthe Cloven Pine. Bayard Taylor. Grammar. 
Also suitable for Arbor Day. 
STARS AND MOON. CLOUDS 
With How Sad Steps, O Moon !—Wordsworth. Gram- 


mar, 
To the Moon—Wordsworth. 
ful poems bear the same title 


Grammar. Two beauti- 
, both written in 1835 


To the Planet Venus-—W ordsworth. Gramuuar. 
To the Clouds—-\Wordsworth. Grammar. 
My Star—Robert Browning. Intermediate. Pupils 


should be familiar with this fine poem. 

Hymn to the North Star—Bryant. Grammar. 

The Constellations—Bryant. Gramunar. 

The New Moon—Bryant. Grammar. 

Song of the Stars—Bryant. Grammar. 

The Stars—Kugene Field. This work is partly in 
prose, partly in verse, Selections will be found useful 
for recitation, especially, ‘‘The Moun and One Star.’’ 

Hail, Twilight-—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

A Child’ ~ Evening Thoughts—Zitella Cocke. Primary. 

A Child’s Night Thought—Larcom. Primary. Es- 
pecially beautiful. 

Starlight—Larcom. Intermediate. 

Orion—Larcom. Grammar. 

The Flaneur—Holmes. Grammar. Boston Common, 
Dec. 6, 1882, duriny the Transit of Venus. Selections 
from the poem can be used for recitation. Pupils 
should be familiar with the poem. 

Kvening—John Milton. Grammar. 
Lost;’’ twelve lines beginning, 
ing on and twiligit gray.’’ 

The New Moon—Hliza Lee Folieu. Primary. 

‘Dear mother, how pretty the moon looks tonight.’’ 


Krom ‘' Paradise 
‘*Now came still even- 








A Naughty Little Comet—Eila Wheeler Wilcox. 
Primary. 

Dutch Lullaby—Field. Primary. 

Pussy Willow. 
BROWN. HARRIET 
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From her win-ter nap, 
Puss - y comes to town 
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‘*Wynken, Blynken aud Nod went to sail in a boat.’ 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Jane Taylor. Primary. 
Stars—Barry Cornwall. Grammar. 

**They glide upon their endless way. 
Night—William Blake. Intermediate. 


Twilight Cal—ChristinagRossetti. Grammar. 
The Light of Stars—Longfellow. Intermediate. 
Endymion—Longfellow. Intermediate. 


‘The rising moon has hid the stars.’’ 
This is beautiful for use with any ciass. Excelient 
for concert recitation, especially stanzas 1, 2, 3, and 7, 


’ 9. 

The Evening 
Sonnet.) 

Selections from Hiawatha’s Childhood—Longfellow. 
Primary. 

‘*At the door on summer evenings,’’ 
descriptions of moon and rainbow. 

Moonlight—Longfeliow. Grammar 

Song of the Spring Night—George Macdonald. In- 
termediate. Part 3; four stanzas, The last stanza we 
give: 


Star—Longfellow. Grammar. \ 


etc., includiny 


‘fA star to us, all glimmer and vlance, 
May swarm with seraphim; 
A faney, to our ignorance, 
May be a truth to Him,’’ 
The Song of the Star— Christina Rossetti.’ 
A Fable of Cloud-Land—Alice Cary, 
Ethical. 


Grammar. 
Primary. 


Good-Bye 


Good-bye, good-bye, old Winter gray ! 
Your reign is fairly over! 

We'll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover! 


Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 

With how much joy we welcomed in 
Your chiliy, grim December! 


But ali! the green and radiant hills! 
The meadows, freshly glowing! 
The streams, imprisoned for so long, 

So ygayly, gladly flowing! 


We inean to be polite to you, 
And shake yorr hand at parting; 
But dear old Winter, gray old friend, 
Please don’t delay your starting. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Song of the Winds 


I’vea great deal to do, a great deal todw; 
Don't speak to me children, I pray, 
These little boys’ hats must be blown off 
their heads, 
And the little girls’ bonnets away ! 


E. KInci. 


There are signs to be creaked and doors 
to be slammed ; 
Loose window blinds, too, 
shaken ! 
When you see all the business I have tor 


must be 




















| | today, 
og: ° : e6 g =s "tee : ce —— ies re ae 2 Ess You'll see how much trouble I’ve taken. 
5 ov: ae aa = aa Se au SB ’ a 
Classified Recitations for March et : = — = oe J I sawsome ships leaviny the harbor today, 
By Annie Stevens Perkins So I'll e’en yo to help them along, 
And flap the white sails, and howl thro’ 
WINDS h N N the shrouds, 
=. e p—}— , And join in the sailor-boy's sony. 
What Way Does the Wind Come?— P- ee Ce hated = : oe oe le ee, ae 
Wordsworth’s sister ; contained in collec- — a -# = ms $ =e . z Agta —— Then I'll mount “" the clouds, and away 
tions of Wordsworth’s poems. Primary. | _— : "4 ; they will sai 
Summer Wind—Bryant. Grammar. =A eels eH F 4 Id te On their gorgeous wings through the 
‘ Refresliment for the heated earth.’’ For the frol - ic Spring Breeze On_ her door would tap. bright sky; 
The Night Wind—Field. Primary. In a hood of sil - ver gray And a cuat. of brown. I bow to no mandate, save only to His 
The Evening Wind—Bryant. Intermed- . | Who reigneth in glory on igh. 
iate. << wit g — J —r ie ; Le — Selected. 
The Winds—Bryant. Intermediate. es — = - et ao oe «#. s- oa | March 
What the Wind Says—Zitella Cocke. | ae 2 - oa, _ > : J : a 
Primary. - - March nodded to winter, ‘‘Good-bye! 


The Wind in 
Primary. 

Four Friends—Cocke. Primary. 
‘The North Wind brings the snow, 
The East wind brings the shower.’’ 

The Oueerest Fellow--Cocke. Primary. 

The Ripple on the Grass—Sanyster. 


the Chimney—Cocke. 








good-bye! 
Off to your home in the North you must 
hie. 
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Oh, lave you forgotten, under the snow 
a The’ wee‘seeds are waiting— yes, waiting 
to grow?”’ 


‘They are spring’s little babies, and soon 


Intermediate. Mis-tress Puss - y Wil - low O-pened wide. her‘ door; * slie’ll*be’ h¢re 

The Wind Across the Wheat—Sangster. Hap - py lit - tle chit - dren Cry with laugh and shout, Whisp’ring her welcome to each baby 
Intermediate. dear ; 

The Grace of the Bending Grasses ea ee ——— eo Ny ~~~ "ey enon sities Sol’ Ll tidy the earth; I'll cep and I'll 

: pos 3 - te ie ery = roa So tidy the earth; sweep ali 

Larcom. Intermediate. Jn a a le rie 2 ats a =. “4 blow 

Price is et —e le 6 6 0 se oe: 7 

ruessing Song—Heury Jolimstone. || ay a gape es Se ee = * Getting it cleared for the flowers to grow ! 
Primary. ~~ t¢wevrew = — Annie McMullen, 


“Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who cat I be, 
That sweeps o’er the land and scours the 





sea?’’ fay J 
(Found in collections. ‘‘The Posy 

Ring,’? by Nora Archibald Smith, con- = o 

tains it.) ii 


Se s Song—Shakespeare. From 
‘The Tempest.’ * Primary. 
The Wind in a Frolic—William Howitt. 


P rimary. 


Ode to the Northeast Wind—Charles 
Kinglsey. Grammar. 
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“Spring is 
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bright be - fore. 
Wil - low’s  out.’’ 


The Wind 


I come very. fast; 
Through the tall trees, 

I blow a‘loud blast; 
Sometimes I-am soft 

As‘a sweet, gentle child; 
I ‘play with the flowers, 
Am gentle and mild ; 
And then, out so loud 

All at once I can roar, 


| » 
‘ Sa a —— Se 2 i L ain the wind 
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The Hurrieane— Bryant. Granimar. 
Fine clocutiouary work. + 


» If -you wish to be qitiet 
Close wiudow and door, 








ae 


The Wind | 


What comes howling down the chimney, 
Whistling, moaning at the door, 

Blowing fiercely round the window, 
Sounding like a lion’s roar? 


What tosses wildly the tressés 
Of the school-girls on their way? 
What dances with leaves and grasses 
And joins them in their play? 


What whirls the feathery snowflakes 
All around the hozuse at night, 

And drifts them high by the window 
When the wintry stars shine bright? 

What comes like one sadly roaming 
As if a friend ’twould find? 

Listen! You will hear it moaning,— 
What is it? Why ’tis the wind. 


A Busy Day 


The bluff March wind set out from home 
Retore the peep ot day, 
But nobody seemed to be 

come, 
And nobody asked him to stay. 


glad he had 


Yet he dried up the suowbanks far and 





near, 
And inade the snow-clouds roll 
Huddled up in a heap, like driven sheep, 
Vay off to the cold North Pole. 


He broke the ice on the river’s back 
And floated it down the tide, 
And the wild ducks came with a ‘ 

quack !”” 
To play in the waters wide. 


‘Ouack, 


He snatched the hat off Johnny’s head 
And rolled it on and on, 

And oh, what a merry chase it led 
Little laughing and scampering Jolin. 


He swung the tree where flie squirrel lay 
Too late in its winter bed, 

And he seemed to say in his: jolly 
‘Wake up, little sleepy head !’" 


way 


He dried the yard so that Bob and’ Ted 
Could play at marbles there, 
And he painted their cheeks a carmine 
red 
With the greatest skill and care. 
He shook all the 
one, — 
What a busy time he had! 


clothes-lines one 


But nobody thanked him for all tre had 
done , 
Now wasn’t tliat just too bad? 
-Selectvd, 


The Woods in March 


The wood still sieeps, 
While springtime creeps 

On the wings of the sun. 
The dark roots stir, 
The brown leaves whir, 

For winter is nearly done. 


Oh, where is the bird? 
But few are heard 
That have bravely come 
In happy bands 
From sunny lands, 
For winter is nearly done. 


We hunt all day 

Where sweet brooks play, 
Nor find a one. 

They'1ll peep out soon 

And sing their tune, 
For wiuter 1s nearly done. 


Flowers, bees, and all 
Since ‘way last fall 
No work have done. 
They'll soon return 
When hot suns burn, 
For winter is nearly done. 
—Al. H. in Child Garden, 
Spring is Coming 
Oh, list to the jubilant music, 
That cometh from mountain and plain, 


And this the sweet song that is ringing— 
The springtime is coming again. 


The hum of the stream from the hillside 
That's broken its eold icy chain 

Is murmuring the anthem of gladness— 
The springtime is coming again. 

Our hearts would be glad with the spring- 

tiie. 

And banish life’s sorrow and pain, 

And joit with the chorus of voices— 
The springtime is coming again. 


For sure as spring opens the blossom, 
Aud sunshine succeedeth the rain, 
Hope singetli this glad song of promise— 
Life’s springtime will flower again. 
—<lnnie R, Stephens. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


What March Does 


In the dark silence of her chambers low 
March works out sweeter: things than 
mortals know. 


Her noiseless looms ply,on with busy care, 
Weaving the fine cloth that the flowers 
wear. 


She sews the seams in violet’s queer hood, 

And paints the sweetarbutus of the wood. 

Out of a bit of sky's delicious blue 

She fashions hyacinths and harebells too; 

And from a sunbeam makes a _ cowslip 
fair, 

Or spins a gown for a daffodil to wear. 


She pulls the cover from the crocus beds, 
And bids the sleepers lift their drowsy 


heads. 
‘*Come, early risers! Come, Anemone, 
|My pale windflower, awake, awake !”’ 


calls he. 


‘*The world expects you, and your lovers 
wait 

To give you welcome at Spring’s open 
gate.’’ 


She marslials the close armies of the grass 


| And polishes their green blades as they 








by 


pass. 
Aud all the blossoms of the fruit trees 
sweet 
Are piled in rosy shells about her feet. 
Within her great alembic she distils 
The dainty odors which each flower fills. 


| Nor does she err and give to mignonette 


The perfume that belongs to violet. 


Nature does well whatever task she tries, 
Because obedient; there the secret lies. 
—Mary Riley Smith. 


Pussies in the Willow 


Are they yours, old Tabby, pray? 
Such a family? 

’Most a hundred I should say, 

Each one round and soft and gray; 
Huddling, cuddling, 
Closely snuggling 
In the willow tree. 

-— Selected. 





Eastertide 


Oh, rare.as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 
Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumpli of life over death ; 
For fresli from the earth’s quickened 
bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


We have groped through the twilight of 
sorrow, 
Have tasted the Maral of tears; 
But lo, in the gray of the dawning 
Breaks the hope of our long silent 
years; 
And the loved and the lost we thought 
perished, 
Who vanished afar in the night, 
Will return inthe beauty ot springtime 
To beam on our rapturous sight. 


Sweet Eastertide pledges their coming, 
Serene beyond trouble and toil, 

As the lily upsprings in its fresliness 
From the warm, throbbing heart of the 

soil. 

And after all partings, reunion, 
And after all wanderings, home— 

Oh, here is the balm for our heartache, 
As up to our Easter we come! 


In the countless green ‘lades of the 
meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 
In the tremulous blue on the mountains, 
The opaline mist on the wold, 
In the tinkle of brooks through the 
pasture, 
| The river's strong sweep to the sea, 
| Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death! 
| For fresh from the earth’s quickened 
bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petais 
To carpet a path for our King. 
—Margaret E. Sangster 


Spring Song and Recitation. 


T. B. W. 
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March. 19:0 
A Laughing Chorus 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, '‘Ho, there! ho!’’ 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro. 
And, ‘‘Are you ready?’’ the Snow-drop 
asked, 
‘*°Tis time to start, you know.”’ 
“‘Almost, my dear,’’ the Scilla replied, 
**I’1] follow as soon as you go.”’ 
Then ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 
From the millions of flowers under the 
ground— 
Yes—millions—beginning to grow. 


“Pi poontine my blossoms,’’ the Crocus 
said, 
“When I hear the bluebirds sing.’ 
And straight thereatter, Narcissus cried, 
‘*My silver and gold I'll bring.’ 
‘And ere they are dulled,’’ 
spoke ; 
‘*The Hyacinth bells shall ring, 
And the Violet only murmured, 
here,’’ 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then, ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!"’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft aud low 
From the millions of flowers under the 
ground— 
Yes—millions—beginning to grow. 


another 


La) 


“"l'm 


Oh, the pretty, brave 
coldest days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart tho the blast shrieked 
loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful 
dress, 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown; 
And now they are coming to brighten 
the world, 
Still shadowed by winter’s frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, 
‘Hal hal’? in a chorus soft and low, 


e things! through the 


i Tire millions of flowers hid under the 


ground — 
Yes—millions—beginning to grow. 
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Pussy Willows 


Dainty pussy willows 
On a swaying bough, 
Sang awhile to Springtime, 
Soft and low. 
Whiat we heard them telling 
In the splashing rain 
We will tell to you again. 


‘*Yes, we are the pussies, 
Though we never purr; 
See, we are dressed 
In the softest fur. 
Children reach to gather us 
With loving care, 
As We gently sway in air. 


“Come the gentle bluebirds 
When the warm winds blow. 
Do we ever catcli them? 
Oh, no! no! 
We are no such pussies— 
Sad would be the Spring 
Did the dear birds never sing, 


‘*By and by the rain came 
Knocking at the door; 

Sunbeams coaxed us 
To sleep no more. 

Out we sprang delighted; 

Now we gaily sing 

Through the merry hours of Spriuz.’’ 


The Legend of the Pussy 
Willow 


In the good old town of York 
There lived so many cats, 

That the people were never bothered 
By very many rats. 


But the mayor was very cross, 
And chased them out of town. 

Over hills and mounds of moss 
They ran; now up, now down. 


They tried to cross the river 
At the foot of the grassy hill; 

But they found the stream was very deep, 
Beyond the old sawmill. 


But the young ones could not swit:, 
Seeing a friendly willow tree, 
They crawled out on a limb. 


And ever since that time, they say, 
When springtime rolls around, 
Upon the willuws’ branclies 
The pussies may be found. 
—Helen fl. Lot 
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Your NATIONAL Style Book is Waiting for You 


the business world it is admitted that the 
‘‘NaTIoNAL””’ leads in the gathering of desirable styles. 
Also it is undisputed that, as the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ sells 
We call it the indispensable ‘*Style Book’’ because it more Ladies’ Apparel than any house in the world, 


One copy of the indispensable ‘‘ NatrionaL”’ Style In 
Book is here reserved for you—waiting for you to read 
this announcement and write for it. 


is entirely necessary as a guide to what will be worn this — just so we can and do sell garments cheaper. 


Spring and Summer. So important is this book that In additién to‘a]l kinds of beautiful new dresses and 
no one can even know all the desirable new styles waists, this Style Book also shows the most famous 


without this “NATIONAL” Style Book. garments in the Fashion World. 


Copyright 1910 - 
by National as e e 
‘siiua <= \\ “NATIONAL?” Tailored Suits m25.2 $10 to $40 
Measure 
Any “‘NaTIonaL” suit will be cut to your measure from your own choice of over 450 materials. . And all the risk of fitting and pleasing 
you will be ours. ‘Twenty-two years’ experience in making suits from measurements sent by mail has so perfected our 


methods, so broadened our experience, that we can give with each suit this guarantee: 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag—our signed. guer- 
antee—attached. This tag says that you may return any ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Garment not satis- 
factory to you, and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 
This Style Waists 98 cents to $7.98. Raincoats $7.49 to $17.98. Corsets $1.60 to $5.00. 
y'@ Skirts $1-49 to $14.98 Veils 49 cents to $1.98. Misses’ Wash Dresses | 5» 96 15 $17.98 
Misses’ Tub Suits pes # 


Book also 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $19.93. Hats $1.98 to $14.98. 
fm = ‘ et Plumes 98 cents to $18.98. Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98 


om Wash Dresses $3.98 to $15.98. 
National” Tub Suits orgs Tey Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $6.98, Girls’ Dresses $1.49 to $5.98. 
Silk Dresses $11.98 to $29.98 ror ry cents i _— pid ae Hf —_ = 7. one 
id Ca .98 to $14.98, Hosiery 13 cents to $2.49. so everything in Infants’ an rens’ 
Garments Coats and Capes $6 $ Wear. : 
Applications for the **Narionat”’ Style Book, will be filled exactly in the order in which they 


are received. But if you sit down now and write af once, you will get one of the first copies from the press. 
In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials for a Tailored 
Suit and state the colors you prefer. Samples sent gladly when asked for, and they are well worth asking for. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


234 West 24th Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 
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32 M 
Elementary Agriculture Collecting fireflies is a very remunerative occu- 
a wand easel (Oudiiinand from pare Gs pation tor old and young. A little trainin is 
agen os dition. Horses not having much work to do are required to give dexterity in catching the firetlies 
grade, scientifi fed Uitle avai A . ration would Geltal so that they will not be injured. An amateur at 
cally blended cocoa dee, aoe the work would find it a tiresome, thankless job 
more grain than a maintenance ration for energ ; ot » ss J 
made by Walter must be produced from the concentrated earth to catch even a few fireflies in a night, while the 
Baker & Co. Ltd., and fat in the grain. expert thinks nothing of collecting hundreds. 
and identified by A dairy ration should be rich in proteids and _They are placed in tiny gauze-covered cages be 
the trade-mark of fats to produce conditions most favorable for with a quantity of moistened grass in each — 
the Chocolate Girl, milk production; however, the butter fat can cage. The customer me purchase the firetlies by ob: 
acts as a gentle only be increased temporarily by feeding more = y ray cig A wan en mi In a ra 
stimulant and in- than the amount of fat the particular animal dred OR tail ‘ot iL fer pat oe Petal 
vigorates and cor- can elaborate into butter fat. A growing ration a Ee a 
mestiiete 4 rects the action of wg not ond ay oe ne for waste sea 
U.S. Pat, Off. ge eRe yut something for growth; growing animals re- 
bate me Sigeenve =" quire larger voautities of proteids than do fully Rembrandt Von Ryn 
gans, furnishing the body with developed ones (Continued from page 24) 
some of the purest elements of Even though the chemist has made a table of One of the institutions of Holland was the 
nutrition. the proteids and carbo-hydrates found in foods, guild-ball. In its parlors met the men who man- 
A besntititie Baebes takes it has been learned that horses, hogs, cattle, and aged the various charitable and commercial affairs 
let containing a great variety of sheep vary as to the quantity of each foud re- of the cities. It was quite the fashion to adorn 
recipes for home made candies tained in them. A careful analysis of what has these rooms with the portraits of men who were 
and dainty dishes, sent free. been voided by the animal has caused another ta- prominent in the various companies which met 
ble to be constructed showing the per cent of each there. Rembrandt’s portraits had found their 
WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. food used by the animal. One table must be used way into these guilds and were popular. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. to get the quantity of each food in a concentrate After Saskia died the artist seemed unable to 
or roughage and then refer to the table showing work. ‘The first portrait he attempted resembled 
nenniearrndctid the per cent available by the animal. his wife so svi more than it did the lady who 
Now it has been determined by careful experi- ordered it that she refused to pay for it. Finally De 
" ments that the proteids should bear a certain ratio he began a series of biblical pictures, and these 
i Y to the carbo-hydrates, which is determined by seemed to show again the stamp of the master. th 
\ \ AX what the animal is to do,—work, give milk, ac- About this time, through the influence of his = 
————————————— cumulate flesh, grow wool, or lay eggs. Some friends, there came a commission to Rembrandt re 
“DUREL” ratios will read as follows,—proteids: carbo-hy- which resulted in the greatest and best of his pic- oy 
drates: 1:6. Corn fodder would read 1: 20. tures, **The Night Watch,’’ now in the Ryks scl 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON This is what is called a wide ration because there Museum at Amsterdam. “ete 
FOR | is only one part muscle builder to twenty parts Thirty-seven prominent citizens agreed to share a 
Pastel Effects | heat and energy maker. Indian corn is 1:9.8 equally the expense of a pero to be hung in the | 
Put up in eight and twelve color | and means one part muscle builder to 9.8 parts hall of the Amsterdam Musketeers. It was un- 
assortments in hand made slide | heet producer; this is called a medium ratio. derstood that their portraits were to appear on 
tray box. The calculating of rations involves the use of the canvas, although the artist was to arrange 
tables and explanations that would require more them in groups as he chose. He did not wish ty 
— space than this article is allowed. he represent them as simply posing, so he painted 
“CRAYOLA"” A ration besides containing foods in rang 7 them as a company of soldiers marching to the 
; ratio should be palatable. An animal to do well defense of their city in response to a sudden M 
DRAWING CRAYON must not eat as if starved into doing so. Dumb alarm. Two. men lead the throng, and the faces sai 
—" ae Stenciling, Arts animals require a change in their food occasion- of some of the others are distinguishable. Every aa 
c . ally just as man does. Some feeds are exposed to man carries a weapon of some sort, and all are ne 
— ; the weather so long that they lose much in their making ready for action. The drum beats, a wi 
riintienpenas d acaliaaaali: food values and are neither appetizing nor nour- dog adds confusion by barking at it, while a | 
S celeniiaadies ‘d i ishing. Young blue-grass (our common yard or little girl slips into the crowd. Says one critic, scl 
an. ee | lawn grass) is relished by all farm animals; it “This is more than a picture; it is a spectacle, W. 
| contains proteids in such quantities that it causes and an amazing one.” co 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. a rapid growth of wool, and production of milk, But it did not please the rich donors. When 
81-83 Fulton St., New York | beef, or eggs. it was displayed, each one of the thirty-seven ed 
— | Many feeders of today are canning the shredded looked for himself, but only two were satistied— to 
corn,—stalk and ear,—in what is called a silo. the two in the vanguard; most of the others were Cu 
x a By so doing succulent food is provided for the disappointed. They refused the picture and for- 
entire winter. bade the hanging of any more of Rembrandt’s W 
f : pone works in any city building. th 
OV E RNM ENT Child Life in Japan A. century later the picture was moved to the 
RConennnee Jr gue ay town hall. It was originally fourteen feet three od 
oon POSITIONS four fire shovels and the gleaming head was inches long and eleven feet nine inches high, but . 
= 45.837 a little teapot. The whole was lighted by a can- the space in the hall was too narrow, so a strip iol 
‘ dle, so placed as to make extraordinary shadows was cut off each side. co 
APPOINTMENTS which formed part of the design. **It was a won- The offense which this picture gave to so many | 
sii osiatn ta en itis atlas derful instance of art sense working without a bit prominent citizens caused Rembrandt to lose : 
places during the past year. of artistic material, yet it was the production of many patrons. At last he had to sell his house to 
car ihe Talore of pap weed ~4 a little child only eight years old.”’ , and all its beautiful furnishings, his curios, pic- So 
ee The children of Uji, a pretty little town in the tures, and even the jewels and dresses which once | 
excellent positions for young people. center of the celebrated tea district, on the Ojigawa belonged to Saskia. During all this time the “a 
A Ley ah era a pdigse’ Mig +g mall for have a fascinating entertainment and occupation artist kept on working. Then his son Titus died, 4 
- these examinations, aul xo success: | atl summer long that is enjoyed by the older and the next year (1669) death came to the artist in 
Ow we have instructed are now in the folk as well. ‘This is the visit of the fireflies, for himself, and he was buried by the hand of charity. - 
} Government Service atsalaries from | . ae ° 4 4 oan eoLT: 3 , , " . wl 
a= $840 to $1,800 per year. | which the country is as famous as for its fine teas. His power of work was marvelous. He tly 
ne domtsin detters from, over S00 per Every summer brings visitors by the train load to painted six hundred and twenty pictures, made thi 
i § ‘ t . : eer: 9 ; ; 
zm seas nereeate Saat ey eae hag od see the wonderful sight of the * Firefly Battle, almost as many etchings, besides hundreds of m1 
ea not attempt any Government ex- which occurs at a point in the river several miles drawings and sketches. a an 
<u re es pagparcanbamenen soe ge Shot ole tn below the town. The stream there winds between Rembrandt did not seek to make his pictures mts 
=3 dates, salaries paid, places for hold- hills covered with a dense vegetation and myriads popular by simply portraying beautiful persons he th 
= ag creel ty che! Civil Gerdes of fireflies dart from bank to bank to meet. They chose beggars and wrinkled old men and women | 
3 Comsmnleelen . is iii tnd diusel- swarm together in a great luminous ball that after for his models. But, as one puts it, ** For phy- 7 
w a en Ted tg erg a ; a few — scatters x 2 nena ee — — ig: substituted — ee 4 
Law, Normal, Stenegraphy, / Ao light. Another swarm quickly collects and parts, t a first glance we may see only commonplace 
= * mp wees ony Cane eee h and thus the beautiful dieplay of twinkling lights things, but : we look again and yet on we ¢ 
Ral, em Chief Justice of the Suprente sere at Gill he make the night radiant. People love to sit out see beyond the-exterior into the heart of the pic- or 
seut free. on the river in their boats all night, as the scene ture, and then can we read its meaning and see its te 
CELE T Ce bo COLES is a lovely and fascinating bit of fairyland. beauty. + 
0 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 
For all Grades 


Club Motto for March 


You must not only he cheerful, but stay cheerful, too. Don’t 
be like the revolving light, flashing out one minute and submerged 
in darkness the next. Send a steady ray of cheer throughout the 
year.—C. B. /. 


Club Poem for March 


Oh, show me the road to Laughtertown, 
For I have lost the way! 
I wandered out of the path one day, 
When my heart was broken, my hair turned gray, 
And I can’t remember how to pray ; 
I've quite forgotten how to be gay, 
It’s all through sighing and weeping, they say. 
Oh, show me the road to Laughtertown, 
For I have lost the way. 


Would ye learn the road to Lauglitertown, 

Oh, ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young heart though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day, 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 
For he knows the way to Laughtertown, 

Oh, ye who have lost the way! 

-Katharine LD). Blake. 


President’s Letter for March 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We are celebrating our Wooden Wedding, you see! For this is 
the fifth anniversary of our beloved Club. So itis very appropriate 
to have, as our guests, representatives from the different States. 
Kach one brings some hint or bit of information for a gift for the 
day ; and I should like to speak of them one by one—the helpful 
‘““Domino’’ game, the good school paper which the South Dakota 
school publishes, of which I have a copy,—and all the rest. But I 
want to leave every bit of room possibie for the guests, so will 
be very brief. Yes, Ilinois, we want your Corn Day Exhibit—all 
suggestions from a//, indeed. 

Peace and Prosperity until our next anniversary ! 

“*Without ceasing, without rest, 
Lifting det/er up to bes/.”’ 
Cordially yours, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 
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Club Exchange 


Miss Mabel Brooks (older pupil), R. F. D. 2, New Lothrop, 
Michigan, wishes to exchange post cards—no comic ones-—with 
teachers and school girls. 

Mr. Gilbert EK. Woodhull, R. F. D, Lyndonville, New York, 
wouid like to exchange post cardls—-historical or geographical views 
no comics—with other teachers. For interesting facts about them, 
will return favor. 

C. C. Lilly, Cathlamet, Washington, a teacher in a small country 
schol] would like to exchange cards with teachers in the East or 
extreme South. Can send logging or fishing scenes if wanted. 
Would like to have State capitals from Eastern States to complete 
collection. 

Miss Fannie Wileman, Box 10, Kelly, Kansas, teacher in a small 
town school, having pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. She 
would like to have her Geography Class exchange post card views 
for a time with pupils in different parts of the world—preferably 
Cuba, the Philippines. Japan, Europe. 

[I hope you will find pleasant correspondents in this way, Mis; 
Wileman. Many ask for addresses, but I cannot give them unless 
the other side also are willing. But others have found delightful 
““Exchange’’ friends through this department, and I am sure you 
will, and will find help as well as pleasure. —PRESIDENT. | 


Miss Mabel Harker, Elk Point, So. Dak., would like to exchange 
souvenir post cards with other teachers. Scenery preferred. No | 
conics, 

[There are zo charges in the Club. All is free.—PRESIDENT. | 

Miss Helena Leppertt, Del Mar, San Diego Co., Calif., would like 
to exchange post cards—rno comics—with teachers, in Central and 
Southern States especially. 


Maine 

I have derived much heip from the Club and wish to add my 
mite. Here isa device for teaching number and it is very heipful 
in drill work. Make a domino set of cards three and one-half 
inches by sevenand one-half inches. A cork stopper one-half inch 
in diameter—covered with muslin—serves as a good stamp. Use 
white cardboard and divide the card by drawing p«neil mark 
through the center. At one end stamp six dots, at the other two; 
thus you have a combination which may be edded, subtracted, 
wultiplied, or divided. 

I made my set in combinations from one to six. Thus:—One 
and two dots, one and three dots, two and two dots, ete. On the 
back of the card write in figures the number of dots which is on 
the face, as: 6-2, 4-2, 3-2, ete. 

These numbers serv? as the teacher’s guide. Hold these cards 
before the class, ask them to add, subtract, multiply, or divide 
Whatever may be on the face of the card. <A game may be plaved 





Our Book Catalogue lists about five thousand 


books suitable for sciiool 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
‘ended series of. Hutertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 


Books, etc., etc. It showld bé in tlié@ liands of every teacher. Ask 
for it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. ' 
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=Teachers Examination 7 


Sale 


amend ——_ 
=Need N 

ave NO terror ror rou 

When your certificate expires are you working hard to secure one of higher grade or 

will you be content to drift with the tide and acknowledge defeat at the hands of your 

more ambitious neighbor? All good teachers are not content with their present achieve- 


ment, but are determined to raise their grade of certificate or increase their knowledge of 
methods, or both, 





Pap 
Sup): 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG REVIEWS 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURS 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8, History 
h Igebra Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 


What are YOUR Plans for Advance- 
ment Next Year =r m™ Pedagogics and Methode 


i . . ‘ mh Bs : nn , 7" . . and Analysis 
“s ou re ac sta hea Palos if you will. The reason so few teachers Reading aRnetorie  eetcational Peychology 
make good progress durin > gc ‘ear is the aj a Ss , is Composition an etoric Physiology and Hygiene 
é g progres: ring the schoo] year is that their home study is Yam oct Pat Gerson 
poorly planned and carelessly followed, Many work according to this General History Physical Geography 
pilan—a little of all branches and not much of any particwar one. We hope 


lusic Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 
you will let us guide you along this line—a definite amount of work in cer- 
tain branches, under competent guidance and instruction. Then you will be 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 
: 4 . ae . a & ‘ G rf Med. and Modern History 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, aE eS United States Histor 
devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academie branches for 
mar School Methods Typewriting 
’ 
’ y 
Interstate School of Correspondence 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
® 
































ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT IS A COURSE 
prepared for your examinations and for the better positions which are 
Composition Piysics 
Sieseaes COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
advanced study. For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer 


Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
seeking those who are qualified. 
. ‘ : , s : Elementary Agriculture Botany 
We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews: Primary Methods and Algebra Ancient History 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy Courses. Write today 
for information. 
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One of our 40 designs 


ck-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock- Bottom Prices 
and on a piano of the /Aighest quality 





the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. 

et us uote ou The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 

dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 

turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano, We will positively save 

you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer to convince the purcha: er 

by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a four weeks 
free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 

Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had sinatlonite made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing 
Son and look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250, . 


P st, ‘ . s sti ° e 
Send for rie itssctetesinismatin | Every discount goes direct to you 


ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone--sold direct from the fac- 


—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 
Book of Information FREE! | *:: 


it going through the hands of a single middleman, 
: tanos rg When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 
Would you like to know all about : paeperee how they maphe nlddicnionesealtd. You pay nocommissions to music teachers and 
pee. how to judge the fine points of ny sy d and rap tde supposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 
buying a plano? “Then send the coupon for thepiano book | sit thd-cgtynin your owm pocket. The plano bok ali 

‘ , : le ‘0 $250. 

book is free provided you send the name of one friend. ROSS RAVE RIO FE50S : 
This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 
The Coupon Brings this q..y\ces and what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 
156 Page Book ¢.¢2)) connected with the production of a fine, high grade piano, You will 
FREE! be astonished at the amount of information about piano quality and piano 













srices, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. | gap gum gum 
The New York World says, “A book of educational interest ° 

everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- # To WING & SON, 
from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. 373-375 W. 13th St., 


* 72253 NEW YORK CITY 


ou on ¢ GENTLEMEN: Without 
¢ any obligations to purchase 

ee or pay for anything, please send 

me free and prepaid the book of 

ca piano information, the complete ency- 
clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 

etc., all free, prepaid. In return tor getting 

this book free, I send you name and address 
of one friend who I think might want a piane 
«Please write his name in margin of the paper or on 


or aletter or postal NOW. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get the very latest 
and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether 6 
you buy a piano now or later. Put your name on the coupon and mail it to 
us AT ONCE. se 
WING & SON, Est. 1858, 373-375 W. 13th St., Dept. 2353, Now York =; 9 asipeme teeee) ‘ 


So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where the people buy ? 
for all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell 
ontime. This isnot true. We sell for cash OR on VERY, VERV EASY PAY- 


MENTS, just as YOU choose after your four weeks’ free trial. And many of 0 A ait 
NTS, ~ , : SDREGS vecccorcccvscccccsscccoasscapcvcsccsccdevedbbabedecseccs 

our wealthy men are buying Wing Pianos right now on our easiest monthly 

payment plan. 
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by passing the card to the pupil who gives the correct answer. 
one whio has the greatest number of cards wins the game. 
Similar sets may be made by using figures with or without signs. 
Teach such combinations as 3 and 5, 13 and 5. 
— Waldoboro, Maine. 
New Hampshire 
Here is a recitation that is very ‘‘taking,’’ when spoken by a 
small boy. 
‘When I was a little boy, 
About so high, * 
Mama used to take a stick 
And make me cry. 


Now I am big boy, * 
Maina can’t do it. 
Papa takes a big stick 
And ‘tends right to it!’’ 
ITARRIET G. Brown, N. H. 


*The gesture for the first verse should indicate about half the 
boy’s height, the one forthesecond should be level with the boy’s 
head, , 

Vermont 

I wonder if many of the rural teachers reading this haven’t no- 
ticed how little their older ones knew of, or cared to know of cur- 
rent events? This is not the right attitude for an active, growing 
American to have, is it? Often this defect can be remedied” by 
forming a Current Kvents Club or class, among the older ones,’ to. 
meet regularly as a class every Friday afternoon. At first I think 
it is a good’ plan.to assign each member a‘standing topic each 
week, Besides these weekly meetings let the pupils have a current 
event topic occasionally for acomposition subject. If some of the 
pupils do not ‘have much opportunity to read good papers and 
magazines, why. not get all the class members:to contribute toward 
subscribing fora good weekly paper, to come to the teacher or pres- 
ident of the club, and to be kept at the schoolroom? Then bring 
your own papers and encourage the children to bring good reading 
to the reading desk or table, where many will be glad of the priv- 
ilege of coming when lessons are learned, if once they become 
interested.—D. D. 


Connecticut 
OuR BIRD BooKs 


When the children first began to tell about seeing the robins and 
bluebirds I made a ‘‘Bird Calendar.’’? At the top of a sheet of 
bristol board, I put a bird border made by usinga stencil, which has 
on ita robin, a bluejay and a bluebird. These I colored with 
blackboard crayon, using Perry Pictures tor copy. As each bird is 
first seen it is placed on the calendar, We study and talk about it 
in our morning talk and later the children write all they have re- 
membered, as a language lesson. The papers are corrected and 
handed kack to be copied. If they are carefully and neatly copied, 
a colored picture of the bird is placed at the head of the story 
where a space has been left. The pictures of the birds I obtained 
from Chas. L. Sanborn & Sons, Boston, who send out as an adver- 
tisement a little booklet entitled, N. A. Birds, and who kindly sent 
me three dozen, upon request. The children are greatly interested 
and all are anxious to have their papers receive a picture. They 
also pay close attention during the talk, so that they may be able 
‘to write a long story.’’ Atthe close of the year we will bind the 
papers together in a cover of drawing paper with a bird design. 

—IpA Kk, ADAMS. 
New York 

The Help-One-Another Club groweth better! So many problems 
to solve, and the experience meeting seems to meet the demand, 

How much harder a child will work if there is a little reward 
awaiting the accomplishment of a certain amount of work. The 
reward is beneficial in that it helps them to form the habit of ap- 
plying themselves when other means fail. I give little prizes to 
the ones having the most pertect lessons iu a given time; I give 
another prize for deportment and in that it has helped me wonder- 
fully, for last September I went into a school where order was 
unknown, and many and various were iiie means I tried. I found 
that music helped, in that it allowed them to give vent to some of 
their energy, or, rather, direct it in a useful channel. Those who 
cannot sing, sometimes whistle, and some even beat time. After 
our music period, they are ready to settle down to their other work, 

Will send a verse that may help some pupils to remember the 
complements of the primary colors: : 


Dame Nature planned her colors bright, 

By two’s together to make white light. 

With red, blue-green is always blent, 

Green-blue is orange’s complement. 

With yellow, violet-blue is always seen, 

With violet-red, ’tis always green. 

Orange-yellow with blue is always right, 

Green-yellow with violet will make white light. 

With good wishes to all in the work. 
READER, N. Y. 
New Jersey 
Try giving small paper flags (which can be found at any school- 

supply house and cost very little) to improve the attendance. I 
put the pupils’ names ou cardboard, and tor every perfect week of 
attendance I affixa flag to theirname. This creates arivalry to see 
who will get the most flags. The cardboard I hang on the walls 


The 





of the schoolroom. 

Rural teachers, have you ever tried giving the little tots corn 
grains to make letters with while you are hearing other. classes? 
Here is a device I have used very successfully for Friday afternoons. 
Put the. name of an animal, bird. or flower on the blackboard and 


Blackboard Stencils 


most indispensable by most teachers. 





listed on another page have 
come to be regarded as al- 
We note with pleasure that 


teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 


eee eee 
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Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. ir ts ree are making money fast. Write at 
anee on e! sagle age and specialofer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship to apyone, i kp oy in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 

it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicytle 
ou may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. qt! a a" 

iow FACTORY PRICE We furnish the pighast grade ijepcles it is possible to mabe atone small profit 
above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to Bs middleshen’s ‘pfofits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT B a- bivycle or 

f. until you receive our cata 


IN EACH TOWN 
feo al and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1910 
‘od: bi ii by Ou agen 5 j 


a pair of tires from anyane at oy and learn our, unheatd of 


(ou Wit BE ASTONISHED 


HE when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our. superb models a 

the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the -highest era 
bicycles at lower pi J other above 4 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles un 


factory. We. are satisfied with $1.00 ‘profit factory | cost. 
der your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES — limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out.at once, 

at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. > 
Ti ES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, Fete: repairs and everything in the 
9 bicycle line at half usual prices. DO T WAIT—but write today for our 
ioteewe beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
hing. 


‘to get everyt Write it now Dept. D-28, CHICAGO, ILL. 














SICKNESS 


SHORTHAND: 
a AYS 


arantee to teach shorthand complete in 
tions of food, producing fermentation in the stomach. and food 
palioning. ‘resulting in Catarrh, ,. Rheumatism; ‘ Tonsilitis, “Ap- 
ndicitis,- etc.,” and. can. bé ‘oured* by properly combiming the 
RAINY or LIFE-GIVING foods in general use.°- 


Foods causing expectoration, catarrh, -coughing; Dighteree® 
constipation, tumors, éte., specified in FREE BOOKLET. ~ 
Fat people have ‘reduécd one pound daily by a ‘DIGESTIBLE 
brainy ‘diets gaining strength. withont fasting, or’ exercises. 
‘Thin people gain by. the OR ee welepy producing. foods, 
SICK: PEOPLE MUST LEARN TO CURE HEMSELVES 
by a plentiful BRAINY diet of enjoyable well-cémbined méals. 
“TESTS OF THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” FREE 
¢. H. BRINKLER, Dept. N. I, |. Washington, D. C. 





e absolute 
only thirty dager 


You can learn in spare time in yourown 
ome, no matter where = live. No need to spend months] 
oyd’s Syllabic System is eas | 


learn—easy to wr re f to read. imple. Pra 
y- Sare. Noruled lines—no positions—no s! 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to 
fuse, Only nine characters to learn and you have t 
tire English language at your absolute command 








sitions eve re. 
8 testimonials tc rein ; 


F CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
98:3Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 




















THE NEW AMERICAN 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


A Great A Com- 
Work at plete 


A Great 
Bargain sg of 


Costs World 
$750,000 S22 a 4.000 
to pro- THE NEW. THE NEW THE NEW THE NEW Fi 
duce AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN ne 

— ENCYCLOPEDIC = ENCYCLOPEDIC = ENCYCLOPEDIC = ENCYCLOPEDIC =—s ENCYCLOPEDIC Bi|TiNie 4 
Written DICTIONARY DICTIONARY DICTIONARY ti 
by 200 ons 
Leadin aol 
Scien- . Richly 
tists and 

- Strongly 
A Com- Bound 
plete Li- — 
brary Gives 
for Knowl- 
Quick Re edge 
ference ol OL. VOLW. that is 

_ CLIP-FOIB NEOE-SESA SESB-Z 
Contains ——— — oa Power 
Three- Defines 
Column 250,000 


Pages Words 











Here is Our Bargain Offer 


Normal Instructor Readers have the good fortune of se- 
curing this complete set at a lower priceand easier terms 
than willever again be duplicated in the history of book 
selling. We will send you all 5 volumes simply on receiving 
the coupon at the bottom of thisadvertisement with your 
name and address, Keep the books five days. Consult 
them at your leisure. Then ifyou aresatisfied that this is 
the biggest book bargain that evercame your way, send $1 
as first payment and thereafter $2a month for 10 months. 
For just a few cents aday for avery short while, you own 
a work which realizes your needs as no other has done, 
and which has never hitherto been obtainable for less 
than twice the price we ask. 

On the other hand, there is no obligation involved in 
sending for the volumes. If they do not fully satisfy you 
—if you do not feel that you would like to own them at 
this price, simply notify us within 5 days and we will ar- 
range tohave them shipped back to us at our expense. 


Foundation of Every Library 


A good Encyclopedia and Dictionary is an absolute nec- 
essity in this day and age inevery home. No oe is 
complete without them. Here you havetwoinone, This 
work unites ail the best features of an eee, thor- 
oughly scientific and reliable encyclopedia, with a dic- 
tionary of the most comprehensive and yet quickly acces- 
sible character. It realizes a grand idea in book-making— 
a work which will supply at a moment all the essential 
information wanted on any topic in the whole range of 
knowledge. No matter what the facts desired, this ency- 
— gives them simply, clearly, briefly, but also with 

ern scientific exactitude. 


L_..RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Chicago... 









Its Wonderful Convenience 


Think for a minute how convenient it would be to have 
knowlcdge universal thus readily accessible in 5 volumes 
—to have an encyclopedia so compact that it can be also 
used as handily as any of the great seyeral-volume dic- 
tionaries, when you want merely to look up the meaning 
or proper spelling or pronunciation of a word, ora bio- 
graphical fact or the location of a place on the 
map of any country. This happy unionof ency- 
clopedia, word gazetteer and dictionary is a great 
time and labor saver. 


How This Offer is Possible 


First, our distributing facilities are so 
great that we can afford to cut down 
the price to within a narrow margin 
of actual cost. We sell direct to 
you. No middleman’s, no deal- 
er’s profit, no agent’s commis- 
sion, The saving isall yours. 
But the hest way to con- 
vince yourself that this of- 
fer is unparalleled is to 
fillin this coupon and 
send it to us without 
delay. It entitles 
you tothe privi- 
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Send me, subj to 
examination, the New 
American Eneyélopedic 
Dictionary, 5 vols., nhalf 
morocco binding. _ If satisfae- 
tory, Lagree to pay $1 within five 
days and $2 per month thereefter for 
ten months, If not satisfactory, I 
will notify you within five days and hold subject 
to your order ahd return at yourethense, ag offered 
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I-Will Help You to 


Health—Good Figure— 
~ Rested Nerves | 


By Assisting Nature in a Somalia Manner 


N the privacy of your own 
I room, surprise’ your hus- 
-band and friends.- After 
my university course, I .con- 
cluded I could be: of greater 
help to my sex by -assisting 
Nature to regain and retain 
the strength of every vital- 
organ, by bringing to it a 
good circulation. of pure blood, 
by. strengthening the-nerves, 
and_by.teaching. deep-breath 
ing, than I.could by correct-. 
ing: bodily ailments. with 
medicines. 
I-have helped over 44,000 . 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 
riving to you that satisfac- 
tion with self which comes 
‘irough knowledge that you 
are developing the sweet, 
personal loveliness which 
health -and a wholesome, 
graceful body gives—a cul- 
tured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, which 
makes you the greatest hclp 
to family and friends. You 
will be a Better Wife, a 
Rested Mother, a Serester 
Sweetheart. | 


I can help you to make every vital organ and nervé do eficient work, 
thus clearing the complexion and correcting Such ailments.as 














Constipation Irritability Indigestion Weak Nerves 
Colds Dullness Rheumatism Nervousness 
W caknesses Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 


This work is done by following simple directions a few minutes each 
day in the privacy of your own room. In delicate cases I co-operate 
with the physician. 





















e 7: 
Good Figure is Economy 
and means more than a pretty face 

I have corrected thousands of figures as illustrated. Style is 
in the figure and poise and not inthe gown. The gown in Fig. 1 
cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 is the same woman as 
in Fig. 1, developed and in correct poise. Figs. 3,4,5 and 6 show 

actual photographs of pupils before taking up my 

Too Fleshy work, (They have given me- permission to use 

ae them). They all stand,-now, as correctly and appear 

a“ as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of the body is 

Too Thin doing efficient work, there will) be no superfluous 

flesh and no bony, angular bodies. I have reduced 

thousands of women 80 lIbs.,‘and have built up thousands of others 

25 lbs. What I have done for others I can do for you. Here are afew 
extracts from daily reports of my pupils: 

“My weight has increased 30 pounds,’’ ‘‘My kidneys are much better “4 

“My eves are much stronger and | have taken off mg glasses.’ ‘L have 
net had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I beg 

“LT weigh 83 Ibs. less ans ‘have gained wonderfully in strength. 
ont of breath, the rheumatie twinges have all gone, and | look and feel 

5 rears yvounger.”” “‘Just think of it! -To be relieved from constipation. 
tirely free after having it for 30 years.”” ‘“‘Have grown from a nervous 
*k into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so. I study your case just asa physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate 
a pupil’s confidence: I will'send you an instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a women’s figure in standing and walking, free. 

j 4 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 216 MiKie!®. av. CHICAGO 

Author of “Self Sufficiency, **Growthin Silence,” Etc. 
Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the 
health and figure of woman. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and Jet me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practic al 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will ps velop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines ee Sy me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Taft with 6c 
in stamps and | will send you a test lesson plate, also collec 
tion of drawings showin? possibilittes for YOU 

OF ILLUSTRATING 


*The Landon Schoo and = CARTOONING 


1452 Schotield Building, Cleveland, 0. 











LEARN BY MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
or ARISTOS (THE BEST) SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
— BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 

|ANSHIP TV ING 

Touch or Sight 


eM... or Artistie 
Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 fifth Ave., Room 410, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY 
ELEC | RIC World’s Headquarters for 
Dynamess, Motors, Fans, 
‘Toys, Batteries, Belts, Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, 
Books, ete. We undersell all. a for agents. If it’s 


electric we have it. Big Catalog 3 cer 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, = CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CLE SAM WANTS YOU 


for the Railway Mail, Postal, Internal 
Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. 40,000 appointments made 
yearly. Full particulars FREE con- 
cerning positions, salaries, examina- 
tions (held annually in every State), 
sample questions previously used, etc. 
Address the ori~inators. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
44-70 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg., Wash., 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


then let each child find-another animal whose: name begins with 
the last letter in tie first one’s name—as, cat, the next would be 
fapir, the next rabbit, the next /iger, and so on.—PAULINK. 








Pennsylvania 


Rexercises’ teaching pupils to observe carefully and quickly are 
found to be indispensable in the schoolroom. An exercise that 
I use isto put a few different things perhaps four or five, under 
some cover, ds the lid of a box, gatherthe class around this, instruct- 
ing them to ‘‘look sharp ;’’ then raise the cover so that all may get 
just a glimpse of the objects under it, and replace the cover im- 
mediately. The pupils may then be sent to their seats to write out 
the names of tiie objects they took notice ot, bing their de- 
tails as much as possible. ‘This is an éasy method, and is very 
much enjoyed by both the youngerand older pupils. The number 
of objects may be increased as thé skill of the observer fucreases. 
SAMUEL, WITMER. 
Virginia 

At the beginning of last session I had e: ich of my pupils purchase 
a five-cent blank book, and in this they copy quotations, com- 
positions, and short poems, illustrating them as hest thev can. They 
contain, ‘‘An I]lustrated Story of the Pilgrims,’’ Stories of Wash- 
ington, Longfellow, Lee. Pocaliontas, ‘‘Governor Spottswood’s 


Expedition,’’ ‘' Why Virginia is called the Old Dominion,’’ ‘‘ The 
Seal of Virginia,’’ ‘‘The Washington Monument in the Capitol 
Square in Riclimond,’’ ‘‘A Day of Hearts and Cupids Darts,’’ and 
other interesting written work. 

Some of the above has beeu sent to the Children’s Page of the 
Richmond paper and when published the printed copy is cut out 


and pasted in the ‘‘ Keep Book.’’ 

This spring we will make a study of historic places in Virginia. 
Will paste in pictures of monuments and historic buildings and 
write what can be learned abont each. Also pictures of the homes 
of Washington, Jefferson, Tyler, Madison, Monroe and other noted 
Virginians with a sketch of each, Neatness is insisted upon, and 
I find my pupils do ¢heir des¢ when writing in their books. —S. G.G. 

North Carolina 

On either side of the window were blackboards extending to the 
side walls. On these I wrote the names of the pupils in the order 
of their standing in class; the one making the highest average at 
the end of the nionth was number one, the second highest was 
number two, ete. The fourth grade list was on the side of the room 
occupied by them, the third grade on the. other. Over their re- 
spective boards. I tacked their drawings, which made quite a pretty 
margin. It not only helped to decorate the room but served to 
stimulate the cl:ildren to draw their ve ry best. Over the drawings 
I tacked two pieces of drawing paper on which I pasted gilt stars. If 
there were more pupils ‘‘staying in’’ in the fourth grade, of course 
the star was pasted.on the third grade paper. Kvery pupil was so 
anxious to learn his or her jesson well so as not to have to ‘‘stay 
in’? and therefore keep his grade from getting the star. Grade 
rivalry-was created in this way. 

Every month I have an Honor Roll published in the county 
newspaper. To get on this Honor Roll a pupil must average not 
less than ninety-five in lis studies, must not be absent or tardy 
over three times. This secured good attendance as well as good 
lessons. When a pupil gets on the Honor Roll lie is dismissed a 
halt hour earlier the four following Friday afternoons. A copy of 
the Honor Roll is written on the blackboard too. 

A. W., North Carolina. 
Florida 
we have found the McKinley outline maps both 
At the bottom of our United States’ 
map are pinned five envelopes containing respectively—State names, 
Capitals, State sobriquets, Minerals and Products, and pins. For 
class drills one member is asked to pin the State slips on the New 
England States while another is pinning the Capital slips on the 
Pacific slope States, etc. In this.way three may sometimes be em- 
ployed at the same time. This may be used for any map.—K. M. 
Alabama 

The milkweed worm gives us some of our most interesting nature 
lessons.. The children bring in the worms. We feed them, watch 
their growih and transformations. The change from the larva to 
the clirysalis stage is very closely watched. To be able to see how 
thie worm attaches himseif to the support where he is to make his 
chrysalis and the final change to the ciirysalis is ample reward for 
ym page 37) 


In our school, 
very helpful and interesting. 


(Continued 





S | B k has been more pop- 
ee cy Ss Question OO ular than ever dur- 
ing the past year—in fact the sales have very recentiy doubled. Jt 
should. be on the desk of every ambitious teacher. It is the latest 
Question Book published and the only one to treat each subject 
Pedagogically.as well as by Questions and Answers. More than 
thirty thousand copies have been sold and every one of them on the 
money back if not satisfactory basis and not a single copy has 
been returned. Could there be a better test! Your order can be 
sent on the same condition. Remember tie price is $1.00, post- 
paid, or it can be obtained in the following liberal combinations: 





With Normal Instructor one year....... wld fi hee < de Ak ccapanteaaes so eeeee 
bain “ ai, TWO, VOATS..0.... 200... .cccevecccscccrcceceesocee 1.52 
‘* Primary Plans one year 1.52 
*§) ROG Ome YCars.6,.4..5.: 1.g2 
As te ROO: FORIG.....: RaW aype +c Jes S ecdetehe ih iuddoadtes 2.92 
‘+ all three journals EN As bey ieabis dane nsetgna cramaade 2.42 
‘se Every Day Plans (3 Vols. oy ND PS re ee en 1.72 
‘* The Year’s Entertainments (10 V chi Comp fy MELEE 1.72 


OUR STAR OFFER 
Norinal Instructor one year 
Pathfinder one year 
Seeley’s Question Book postpaid | 


‘All For $1.48 


l@See list of subjects treated by Seeley’s Question Book and gen- 
eral description in advertisement appearing in this number. 
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Teachers 


For the teacher who wishes to advance in 
his or her profession, no other method offers 
such a quick, easy, sure, pleasant or inex- 
pensive way as the International Corres- 
pondence Schools’ Courses for Teachers. 

There are three divisions. TEACHERS’ 
COURSE, covering preliminary subjects and 
advancing to pedagogics of advanced sub- 
jects; ME THODS OF TEACHING—corres- 
ponding to the ordinary Normal School Course; 
and-TEACHERS’ SPECIAL COURSE, which 
qualifies for certain special examinations, 
These Courses, prepared by practical experts, 
representthe best and most successful methods 
known to the teaching world—methods that 
can be applied in everyday teaching—and par- 
ticularly meet the requirements of those in- 
tending to enter examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, but who cannot afford the time or 
means to attend college. 

Teachers in all parts of the world 
have been advanced through J. C. S. 
training acquired in spare time. 

Fillin the attached Coupon, indicating ar 
Course in which you are interested. The I.C 
will then send you full particulars mg 
Send the Coupon NOW. Doing so places you 
under no obligation. 





International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 863, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, full de- 
scription of your new Courses for Teachers, 
particularly the Course mentioned below. 






Name. 
Bt. and NO.secceccees 


City cninaal eeu oe Slate 





Cours 











“BOOK OF THE HAIR” FREE 


Write for the ‘Book of the Hair,’’a 32 
page illustrated booklet, containing 
valuable hints on the care and dressing 
ofthe hair,and full information about 


the H e IDEAL 

AIR pyeine COMB 
fhe most practical device for restor- 
ing gray, faded or streaked hairtoits 
natural coloror toany desired shade. 
Used like an ordinary comb. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Not sold in stores, 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 118E. 28th St., N.Y. 












Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Corne!! 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


English Dept, 205, Springfield, Nass, 


“a 

















if YOU Would Be 
~ Successful 





MEMORY 









St Fo sett s the BASIS 

of All 
top Forgetting Samar 
THE : You are no greater intellectually th: an your 





KEY TO w 
SUCCESS 


memory, Send y for my free book “How to 
Remember’’—Faces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self- Contidence, Conversation, Public 
sparking. Increases income, Sent absolutely free—Addres 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 79 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
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_ The Underpaid Profession 


because the best and brightest talent is turning aside 
from the teaching profession and going into com- 
mercial lines? 

There must very soon be an answer to this question, 
for already the alarm signals have been sounded from 
eVery corner of the land. Indeed the situation has be- 
come actually acute since recent happenings have called 
sharp attention to the increased cost of living; and 
school boards as well as the rauk and file of the teach- 


[' OUR American educational system to be wrecked 


ing profession are now coming to understand that how- 
ever noble and dignified the calling, nevertheless the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and must have that hire 
in terms sufficiently remunerative to make both ends 
meet. The teachers themselves, and especially the 
women teachers, are also devoting a good share of ap- 
prehensive thought to the problems arising from present- 
day conditions; here and there we begin to hear the 
murmurings of approaching readjustments ; and fore- 
sighted heads among those most closely in touch with 
things educational would doubtless express but mild 
surprise should Miss Schoolmarm some fine morning 
decide to‘‘walk out,’’ leaving behind only the sad 
‘No School Today,’’ tacked upon the school- 
house door. 


device, 


The Search for New Occupations 

Probably one of the most serious of the problems 
confronting the American school teacher of today is 
that of a new or different profession—one that will at 
least hold oui a reasonable promise of a fair living- 
wage, to say nothing of the opportunity for future ad- 
vancement to those energetic personalities equipped 
with that priceless talent—the ability to torge ahead 
and achieve success in the face of heavy odds, 

Speaking from personal experience and observation, 
the writer might state that he has enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for studying this question from the standpoint 
of practical economics, As a student at Yale, and 
later at the University of Chicago, he not only became 
acquainted with a large number cf the best-known and 
best-equipped representatives of tiie teaching profes- 
sion, but was also afforded unlimited opportunities for 
observing the loyalty as well as the self-sacrifice of 
men and women of large abilities—talents, in fact, 
which under other conditions and set in operation in 
mercantile lines in any of the great marts of commerce 
and industry, would undoubtedly have compelled quick 
might make this statement even 
stronger, and say that in almost any of the leading 
lines of professional or commercial activity these men 
and women would today be commanding pecuniary 
remuneration decicedly more in keeping with their 
splendid records and high attainments in the fields of 
learning and culture, 

In the present instance the writer might even go on 
to relate the not unfamiliar story of an early ambition 
to become a sharer in the labors an. rewards of this 
same profession—of an actual record of several years’ 
duration as an instructor in high school, academy and 
university—of his dawning recognition of the obvious 
disadvantages of the underpaid profession as a field for 
the ambitious worker who feels the need of laying by 
something for a rainy day—and finally of his opportune 
escape into the.more expansive fields of opportunity 
afforded by the conditions of present-day commercial 
life, where remuneration more nearly corresponds with 
service rendered, and where there is a somewhat more 
flexible adjustment to the ever-advancing prices laid 
upon the necessities of respectable and wholesome 
living. But that is ‘‘another story’' and might not 
throw special illumination upon the problem of the 
underpaid ‘‘schoolmarm.’’ 


recognition, We 


The Testimony of Trained Observers 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook, stated in 
a recent address that it is otfen the case that teachers 
are paid less ‘than cooks, ‘‘The Japanese,’’ said Dr; 
Abbott, ‘‘ with ninety-eight per cent of their children 
in the public schools, and with an educational system 
-in the hands of adéquately paid teachers, ‘has out-dis- 
tanced the:United States.’’ 

A further thought is also suggested by Professor 
Fisher's calculations, namely: is it altogether a pro- 


. pitious outlook for our-national future when shrewd 
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MISS PEARL MERWIN 
Who has arrived at one solution of the ever-present problem of the 
: Underpaid Profession 


stock-breeders believe it to be good business policy to 
pay their overseers salaries of from $100 to $500 per 
month, while at the same time they place their chil- 
dren under the instruction of over-worked teachers 
whose salaries range oftentimes as low as $50 or $75 
per month? Is such a situation altogether encouraging 
to our national pride and self-respect as a people of 
culture and enlightenment? And, furthermore, are 
not the teachers themselves in a large measure respon- 
sible for the present state of things through their meek 
and unprotesting submission to conditions that have 
long been well-nigh intolerable? Surely the law of 
supply and demand should in time adjust this matter; 
but in the meanwhile the adjustment might be greatly 
accelerated should the teachers more generally take up 
the cudgels in their own behalf; and on failing in 
their demands for adequate compensation, proceed to 
look about them tor other and more remunerative means 
of livelihood. 

Mr. Charles F. Richards of New York, originator of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, states that one-fourth of the boys in the 
public Schools of New York City leave school before’ 
graduation simply from lack of interest in their studies. 
Certainly this does not speak well for the ability and 
enthusiasm of the public school teachers whose chief 


function is supposed to be the inspiration of their . 
pupils with the higher ideals of scholarship and cul- 


ture. And right along this line comes the statement 
of Comptroller Pearson of Kansas City to the effect 
that there is entirely,too much time spent on imprac- 
tical educational subjects, and not enough on business, 
industrial and domestic training. Mr. Pearson believes 
that the training given should follow more cunsistently 
along the lines of practical utility; and it is undoubt- 
edly a safe surmise that when this idea shall have 
gained more general acceptance among our school 
authorities, the matter. of the teachers’ compensation 
will very quickly obtain an adjustment on the basis of 
a fair appraisement of service rendered. 


High Prices—Pitiful Salaries 
In an address before a meeting of New York City 
teachers a few weeks ago, one of the speakers summed 
up the whole matter of the position of women in the 
teaching profession as follows: ‘‘The fact is that 
women are fiot going into teaching as'a profession be- 





cause the salaries are so low, and. the calling of teacher 
is no longer best for. women. They say that I have a 
large salary. That is true; but I.am sure that if I had 
gone into medicine or the law I should: be earning 
more, Yes, if I had’gone inio a. dry goods store as cash: 
girl, I believe I shonld be earning more as a buyer, 
and might be having my expenses paid on trips to 
Europe.’’ 

Plain living and high thinking used to be a favorite 
doctrine, especially among teachers, a generation ago. 
Today there is grave danger lest the. teacher’s living 
should become entirely too plain for comfort; while 
as for ‘‘high thinking,’’ its attaimment is ‘altogether 
easy for any teacher who will concentrate her thonglit 
upon the present. level of pricés. Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Agriculture-states that .it costs more 
to get the common necessities of life in the United 
States today than in any other country in the world. 
This being a fact, what are the teachers going to do 
about it, especially during the waiting period while 
school boards and school authorities are debating and 
deliberating as to whether a three per cent increase in 
teachers’ salaries is really called for as yet? 

Disguise the fact as we may, there is a fearful and 
growing discrepancy between the splendid service, ren- 
dered by the faithful and hardworking teachers of 
America as compared with the pitiful conipensation 
accorded them; and if these. conditions continue it 
seems quite certain that not even the dignity and social 
standing at present enjoyed by the teaching profession 
can long be maintained against the inroads of forced 
economy and a steadily lowered standard of living as 
regards the material circumstances such as housing, 
clothing, nutrition and recreation. 

A conference of deans of women of state universities 
was recently held in Chicago to look seriously into 
this problem of the non-equity of the ‘‘fine profession 
but poor trade,’’ and to cast about for more remunera- 
tive vocations for sucli women teachers as have the de- 
termination to seek and prepare for them. Represent- 
atives of fourteen state universities attended the con- 
ference and a number of definite commercial lines of 
activity especially inviting to women were exhaus- 
tively discussed. 


A Bright Woman’s Solution 

In the search for new occupations offering fair re- 
muneration with a reasonable prospect of advancement 
on the basis of experience and increased efficiency. 
various solutions have been suggested. Some of the 
plans offered have undoubtedly contained elements of 
real merit; but being often somewhat theoretical the 
have failed in many instances to prove up to the de- 
cisive test of actual experience. At least one bright 
Western woman, however, has succeeded in workiny 
out this difficult problem, to her own satisfaction at 
least, as well as the twenty-odd thousand women who 
have followed the pioneer trail she has blazed for thet, 
and her straightforward testimony will doubtless be ot 
interest to every teacher who is now — the urgent 
questions already suggested. ° 

Miss Pearl Merwin, of Karisas City, Mo., both a col- 


lege grailuate and teacher, possesses the happy faculty 


of relating her own experiences in a manner that is at 
once convincing and unaffected, as was discovered. by 
the writer in a recent interview. But what'this former 
public school teacher, now an enterprising and succes:- 
ful business woman, says, can best be told in her own 
words. p 

‘*How did I come to leave off -teaching and settle 
upon dressmaking as my life work? As I glance back 
it seems to have been the most natural thing imagi- 
nable. It is much like the case of the boy who whistle 
in school, and when called to.task by. his teacher for 
his innocent indiscretion, in perfect honesty stammered 
out, ‘No—no, ma’am, I—I never. It—it just whistled 


‘itself.’ 2" 


‘There is really nothing about my work,’’ said Miss 
Merwin,:‘‘ but what any ambitious woman of average 


‘initelligence, fair education, ‘and. sufficient ambition, 


pluck, and capacity for work can duplicate. Yes, I 

must “confess that. I: liave alfyays. been accredited with 
having more or. less of, a natural talent for dressmaking, 
but -I don’t think” that sis at.allessential, to a woman's 


~(Continaed? on page-y) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


very patient: waiting. When the butterfly emerges we feel that he 
is our very own and because of him all butter ies have a greater 
interest for us.—S. M. 








Mississippi : 

A hint from our President has made me feel that I want to talk 
to youall; and especially the teachers of thé North’and West, about 
birds and flowers, - I shall confine my talk to the. wild flowers, for 
in this section, Southwest Mississippi, we are never without flowers 
in our garden. The roses usually bloom until Christmas and then 
the violets and hyacinths, followed by narcissus and daffodils, take 
their places for a few weeks only. With the wild flowers there is 
an intermission from-the first of November to the first of February 
when the wild. violets, both blue and white, appear with the little 
bluets on the hillsides and in the woods and set the children wild 
with joy. We have had these now tor a month and at present are 
enjoying the yellow jessamine, that fragrant flower of the South, 
the wild honeysuckle with its pink waxen blossoms, and the sturdy 
dogwoods. . Very soon we will have the crab apple blossoms and 
the wild roses. 

Birds, too, we have with us all winter. The children of my de- 
partment—third and fourth grades—have been very much interested 
as to when the birds would begin housekeeping. As tradition tells 
us, they choose their mates on St. Valentine’s Day. They reported 
last week that the birds had begun their nest building. We had a 
very interesting exercise last Friday morning on this subject when 
cach one told where tlre nest that he had seen was being builded, 
what kind of birds were the builders, and what materials were being 
used. As this is a farming section and most of our birds are the 
farmers’ best friends I _ all that I can to arouse an interest in 
them on the part of the boys so that the, will not wantonly destroy 
them. 

The next public exercise of this department is to be ‘' Birds and 
Flowerse’’ As we have free-hand drawing taught in our school the 
children are now practising on these so that they will be able to 
make Rony covers for our program, which is as follows: 

Song, '‘The Joy Time of the Year’’ Third and Fourth Grades 
Recitation, “Announcement of Spring.” Third Grade Boy 

‘Spring Trimmings’’ : : Five Girls 
‘An Interesting Group of Trees”? Twelve Boys 
‘‘The Poets’ Tributes to Trees’’ : Five Boys 
‘‘A Reason for Plauting Trees’’ : Third Grade Girl 

(The relation of the trees to the birds) 
‘‘Where Robins Build their Nests’’ Fourth Siete Girl 
* How the’ Woodpecker Knows.’ Fourth Grade Boy 
pegs Jolly Old Crow’? : Fourth Grade Boy 
Song, * ‘What Robin Said’? Both Grades 

A Bouquet of Flowers’’ Seven Girls 
Recitation, ‘‘Robin’s Song’’: —: : Fourth Grade Girl 
Recitation, “An: Intelligent Bird’! Fourth Grade Boy 

‘The Telephone Song’? : Both Grades 

These are all, short and spicy ana elon in every child in the 
room. The teacher of vocal musie wi]] teach the songs, the draw- 
ing teacher will arrarge, the program covers and I will teach the 
recitations,. thus britiging togetlier nature study, drawing, expres- 
sion and music.—H. A. 

[I have lived, and taught, in the Southwest myself, and gathered 
flowers every month in the year. “It has seemed very odd to some 
of the New England children here to think that I gathered violets 
on Ciristmas Day, e. g. So I asked Miss H. for a list of the flow- 
ers in her regiou.-—PRESIDENT. | 

Tennessee 

I wish to express my appreciation of our ‘‘Help-One-Auother’’ 

Club; it is better than a ‘f gold mine’’ 


the letters have been of, untold: value to me: 

My home is on'-Waldou’s Ridge, a low: mountain, 
along the eastern base of-thie Cumberland. Plateau, and twelve miles 
west “of the beautiffil Tennessee-river. The principal occupations 
of the people are agriculture andunining.. There, is.an abundance 
of coal in the mountain and at Dayton. are large coal avd iron fur- 
naces, which tegetier:y with tiie: Hearty: mives, employ hundreds of 


men, is 7S. H. A. 
“Kentucky: 


Last Fall I carried my. "scligol: to, the ‘hott: to pick’ yp nuts 
and have a general good tine. ~ I ‘told them nothing of my plan- 
ning until thre Tinrsday before our trip on: Satarday. Imagine 
their surprise, jo anthcheers, whet I made known to them my, in- 
tentions. I told them to prepare dinner and carry sonie’ water (for 
we had had notrain tor two months.) By 7:30 Saturday morning 
my pupils (Intermediate Departinent) were asseinbled at the sclool- 
house for their seven-mile trip to the woods. Onur ‘‘procession’’ 
consisted of four wagons and five buggies. As we left the build- 
ing, and through the main part of town, the cheers that went up 
attracted the attention of all. The morning was spent in a joyous 
ramble for nuts, after which an excellent feast was spread by tlie 
good patrons whoaccompanied us. Theafternoon was spent speechi- 
making, gathering leaves, shells, and many other things as sou- 
venirs of. the woods. 


On Monday morving I saw in every recitation, in every class, 





: Keep in mind the fact 
Price to Be Increased that’ the Instructor, is 
to’ be-increased to-$1.00.a yearonm June Ist. In the meantime 
Pregent subscribers may ‘advance their subscriptions 

One year for 75c: 
Two years for $1.00 

+ dhe . |, Five Years for $2.00, 

and new ones will be accepted at tlie same rates. 

¥ell_your friends, Ask them to subscribe. For sending i in their 
subseriptions we will reward you:as indicated on page one of this 
uumber. * 

“Al -intetdity to teacly continuously sliould avail themselves of 
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to the untrained teaciier. I | 
know that the help and: encouragement which I have received from | 


which lies | 
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The newest Dividends 


wonder in For 
Horticulture Generations 


The saving of seven cents per day for a short period, or Eighty-Five Dollars in cash, 
Will secare you an interest in the most wonderful horticultural development of the 
age. The investment of less than Thirteen Hundred Dollars in small monthly payments 
or in cash will produce for you an annual income of One Thousand Dollars, and this 
income will increase year by year unto the third and fourth generations. 

Do not. be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influenced into investigation. 

We are planting together in a combination orchard two of the most profitable 
‘horticultural products of the world; one of them an absolutely new development, a 
creative industry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit possibilities; the other producing 





‘hundreds of dollars of profit per acre annually. 


This investment represents the complete evolution of an entire industry; the changing 
of the source of the world’s supply of a product of wide use from the present crude 
method of gathering this product from. wild trees scattered in the woods. to the oroduction 
of improved varieties twice as large, of infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards 
conducted under the most careful scientific’ horticultural management and condittions. 

We are so sure that this orchard will prodace immense returns— and quickly— that 
we ask for no share in these crop returns until you have been paid back in profits from 
the orchard every dollar of the money you pay for your investment. 

Read this paragraph again. 

Ten shares inthis orchard will make you independent ; fifteen of them, costing 
only one dollar per day for a short nn will produce an income of One Thousand 
Dollars a year for you. 

We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. We can only give -you an 
idea of what a wonderful opportunity it is, and then send you complete details by mail. 

Send to us for our booklet, ‘Dividends for Generations,’’ which will tell you the 


_ ahole thing in a nutshell. It is FREE to you. 


Fill oat the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day. 


COMBINATION 
ORCHARD CO. 


95 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





COMBINATION ORCHARD CO. 
95 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me (free) your booklet, “‘Dividends for 


Generations.”” 
Name 
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WATCHES LOFSis 


A LOFTIS “ PERFECTION “ig DIAMOND RING FOR AN EA PRESENT — 8. MO. OREDIT 


STER 
Send foro our eLIADL catalog emtaining over 1,500 illustrations. Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. i you like it pay 


THE OLD arch Guan ORIGINAL ous one-fifth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly payments. Your creditis . Our 
j IT 
Bn0S.8 













|.—Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo, | in value 10 to 20 per cent annually. 














To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 

pecncenee aa where they fre at present un- 
nown, we offer 50 cash prizes $500 in GOLD; 

FREE. Whether you are entirely bald, or 


prices are lowest. Asa good investment nothing is safer than s Diamond. Itincroases 
CO. Dept. tis ot to 98 State St, St., Chicago, tt 


A Happy. Marriage 





have just begun to lose your buair; or never 
YOUR having had mucl ch, now wish it luxuriant, YOU Depends largely ot a kuow!- 
NOW HAVE AC JE earn small for- edge ofthe whole truth about 
tune and to GROW, SLUXURI ANT HAIR to self and'sex aud.their relation 
pay you hyp he et cepeley We fi — Ay pe b new 9 per i to life and health. This 
eg sens ‘t the us 60 many ot athat we can co y affore w= . 
to pay large sume for new patients. Write to-day! The partic- know ledge does not come (ul 
AND ulars are free, but if you will enclose Se to help us pay postage, telligently of itself, nor cor- 
etc., we will send you a trial treatment consisting ofa bottle of ectly fre m c 
Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, » bar of Terebene Soap snd a tl o> sg or linary every- 
& book on the care of the bair which will enable you to become ay sources 
® Hair Specisliet yourself. All this sent free in sealed package 
if you send Sc postage. Address. 





Sexology 


$500 ule Fi Se eh ets 
LOWELL,  - - = MASS.] (/iustrated) 


by William H. Walling, ACM., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, iu one volume: 
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the unusual opportunity offered in our_‘‘five years for $2.00’’ offer. 





~ RHODE 
eo Ly STORE EN g IRA Y 


$25 to $35 a Week for Wealén | 


Work quickly and easily learned; refiged, secluded 

@ educative; special employment contract. W rite for 
frée booklet; tells how and gives'the prox 
>») -THE WaTIONAL PROOFREADERS’. ASSOC ATION, 

ss 106 ‘The Baldwin, [ilanepelie, Ind. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


> Course by mail while teachiug. 
Write E. M.. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Busipess School News. 








Knowledge a Young Man Should'Haye. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should!Have. 

Kuowledge a Father Should Impart to:His Son. 

Medical Kuowledge a Husbaud Should Have, 
Kuowledge'a Young, Woman Should Have. 
Knowledgea Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Kuowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

All in One Volume. Ulustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People's Opinions’: and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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uable prizes to Boys 
and Girls sending 
in the best drawings 
made with 


“Cray-0- 
Graph” 


Given by the makers of “Cray-O-Graph”’ Absolutely 
Free to pupils and schools for the best Diawing in the , 


Great National Drawing Contest 


No Entrance Fee. Free For All Under 20 Years of Age 
“Cray-0-Graphing” Prize Contest Closes May 3ist, 1910. 
IVE hundred prizes will be given away absolutely free. They are- worth trying for. 
The contest will be divided into classes taking inall pupils in the primary 
and grammar grades and high school. 

Teachers, have everyone of your pupils send ina drawing. Rural schools as 
well as city schools have an equal chance to win the vaiuable prizes. The 
awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 

HKnter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in 
some of your boys and girls and stimulate interest in their work. Box 
containing 3 sample sticks (about one-third regular length) in the three 
primary colors, sent free upon request. 

Regular roc box of “Cray-O-Graph” sent postpaid for 5 two-cent stamps ora hand- 
some booklet included, telling how to get the best results with “Cray-O-Graph,” 
for ten two-cent stamps. Write for 8-page folder telling all about the big prize 
‘ontest 
"Address Educational Dept. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON (C0., 
=t is The Best Too Goo 


JUST For You? r NEW 
) PUBLISHED ~ AS COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 














$250 


For schools 


in large, beau- 
tiful pictures 
and busts, (your 
choice of over 30c0 
subjects) given to ten 
schools submitting the 
best “Cray-O-Graph” 
drawings. 
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Sandusky, Ohio. 
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The NEW INTERNATIONAL contains more information of i-.terest to more people than any other DICTIONARY. 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and see the new Divided-Pare arranrement, Illustrations, Ete., and read what 
eminent authorities say ofthe NEW INTERNATIONAL. You wiil do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Are found in our attrac- 
tive poems, printed on 
heavy satin ribbon for 
book marks. They are a 
delight to the pupils re 
ceiving them. The sizes of 
these gifts are 24,x9 and 
14x9 inches, Send 17 cts, 
for (2) samples, both sizes 
or 50 cts for (6) samples, 
Different shades of ribbon 
showing pocms: ‘*The 

Parting of the Ways,’’ 
‘‘My Wishes,’’ ‘‘Farewell,’’ ‘*Adieu,”’ etc. Including our 
New Catalog. Special rates when (15) are ordered. If once you 
order you will again ; this has been our experience for ten years. 
Brown & Brown, Dept. G, 25 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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SSYOU ARE WANTEDas« 
AILWAY MAIL CLERK, 


Postal Clerk, Stenographer.-Typewriter, etc. Only 
Common School Education Required. Splendid Oppor 
tunity. Permanent Position. Big Pay. Superior Instruction by 
MAIL to meet Govt. Examinations. Estab. Fourteen Vears. 
Th ds of S ful Students. Sample Questions and 
“How Govt, Positions Are Secured” sent Free. trite Sow 
. Inter-State Schools, 74 Ia. Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


I had gotten closer to the hearts of my 
students, won their loye and respect. Since that time I have had 
a better scliool; they have had a better teacher. They have been 
more enthusiastic, more interested in school.—KENTUCCY. 

Ohio 

If your pupils become restless during a week of severe weather, 
iry having ‘‘ recreation day’’ on Wednesday instead of Friday, giv- 
ing Arithmetic and Spelling matches, Geograplry games, etc. Put 
a word on the board and see how many words can be formed from 
its letters in a minute. This was a favorite exercise with my second 
and third grades. 

Ny class lad trouble in remembering Switzerland’s capital. I 
struck a match, saying that illustrated the name of the city. Berne 
was never forgotten. This gave rise to/an afternoon of charades, 
each rupil selecting some geographical name, to illustraie~ before 
the class, 

Teach the pupils to read in concert. It affords excellent dzill. 
I drilled a fifth grade on ‘Night. before Waterloo,’’ -which they 
rendered at one of our entertainments with excellent expression. 
—M. H. 








the result of my efforts. 


Indiana 

I use this device to keep the young children busy while others 
| recite. It is always a good plan to have each child supplied with 
scissors, but if this is not possible one pair may be passed around. 
Let the children cut old newspapers on the lines between the col- 
u:nns., These strips may be passed around. Have the chlidren put 
a line under or around eAch word they recognize. Of course this 
cannot be used until children know several words. If they are 
able to copy words trom print lave theai copy these words ou their 
paper. The one having neatest paper, may have his paper placed 
on the bulletin board. A bulletin board is nothing more or less 
tuan a piece of cloth tacked on one side of the schoolroom. 

\nother plan [ like is to have words written on cardboasl, one 
word on each card. Have tliese prepared for use when wanted, 
Give ecch cliild a number of these cards and have him make a 
story, by placing cards in a line. Use simple words such as: wonid 
male a story similar to this. ‘‘The cat can run.’* “See the bail 
roll.’’ These same cards may be used differeuthy. The class may 
inake two packs, one of the words they know and one of the words 
they don't know.--L. M., Decatur, Ind. 





° Illinois 

Your letters are all so interesting and helpful that I wonder if 
mine will be even noticed! At our windows, we have short white 

curiains scarcely fifteen inches long, yet they brighten up the room. 
| Placed, as they are, about half way up the lower sash, they do not 
| interfere with the lightin any way and together with the dark green 
paper curtains give us a truly ‘‘at home’’ appearance. The heavy 
window shutters have but recently been taken down and I used 
the solid, heavy pine in making a sand tabie for my little folks. 
A long shelf for the dinner pails, we made from two fence boards, 
sawed to the proper lergth. The brackets were whittled out by 
“ny boys.'? My wall paper sample books I had cut into squares 
of various dimensions. These I put to a thousand uses, such as: 
covers tor spelling booklets, drawing paper, chains, paper-folding, 
and paper cutting. —Miss MAMIE, Illinois. 

Kansas 

In the First Grade teachers must constantly reviewall the words 
which constitute a week’s reading lessons. Many plans are tried, 
but the best one I have found is that used in some of the Emporia 
schools. The critic teacher of the Primary Grades at the State 
Normal suggested this plan. Every Friday morning after twenty 
| minutes spent on the lesson, sinall dictionaries are passed to the 
| pupils and the teacher writes on the blackboard in alphabetical 

order, all the new words learned during that week. The children 

open their dictionaries and atter pronouncing or spelling each 

word, write them in their books under the letters where’ they be- 

long. These little dictionaries are made of heavy paper covers 
| about eight inches long and six inches. wide, with the inner sheets 

orlinary unruied tablet paper. The letters are placed at the top of 

each page, a capital on one side and a suiall letter on the other. 

This device affords the children pleasure and gives them a thorough 

review of the words. They like to inake the dictionaries and the 

teacher may have them do it during busy work periods 

—N. M., Emporia, Kans. 





lowa 
[Hidden People We Daily Meet. ] 
1. O, how I do want some new books. 
2. Cousin Caleb rides a bicycle. ° 
3. My love 1 call a darling. 
4. Virgil assists me in writing. 








Our Star Offer Every teacher not now a subscriber 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR should be- 

come one, 4 

Every teacher should take a good Current Events journal. We 
recommend the PATHFINDER. 

Every teacher should own and use SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. 

For a limited time the following offer—we call it Our Star Offer, 
because it is the most liberal we have ever been able to make to 
teachers,—will hold good. Thousands of teachers will take ad- 
vantage of it. You can dosoin renewing and your friends in 
becoming subscribers. 


| HERE IS OUR OFFER: 
Normal Instuctor one year $: 
1, 





| Pathfind 00 ; 
SEE AIGieS ion, posts {05 ALL FOR $1.48 


75 
Total Value 2.75. 
ga This offer expires June 1st when the subscription price of 
Normal Instructor will be increased to $1.00 a year. - 
Order today. Tell your friends, 
Ask them to order through you—we will reward -you: for,.your 
services, 
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99¢ 


Sheer 
White Batiste 
Waist 


Selected from 
Page 65 of 
Macy’s Catalog. . 


40.470. Sheer White 
batiste waist,front 
formed of eight 
rows of fine tucks, 
arrauged between 
bauds of imita-. 
tion Torchon lace 
aud insertion, 
back has cluster 
tucks with rowsof © 
imitation Tor- 
chon lace inser- 
tiou to harmonize: . 
with . the front: 
trimming; lon 
sleeves» tucked. 
aud trimmed with 
rows of insertion ; 
tucked collar; 
waist buttoned in 
back,sizes 34 to 44. 
postage loc, 99c. 


LOOK HERE MADAM - 


You needn’t order this particular waist. There are 
dozens of others you may like better all illustrated in 
MACY’S 450 page FASHION BOOK, and we will send 
you one copy of this Fashion Book, FREE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, if you will send your NAME and AD- 


DRESS, 


All the new Fashionable designs in Women’s skirts and 
dresses and Millinery, are illustrated, and stylish models 
in MEN’S APPAREL and New Suits and Dresses and Coats 
for BOYS aud GIRLS, and the complete book 450 pages, 
doesn’t cost youanything. Merely send your NAME aud 


ADDRESS. 
62 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


New York residents are eager to profit by our Fifty-Two 

i fing the uewest styles and 
the finest products of the world. We know that you will 
appreciate this opportunity too, when you learn all about 
Macy's. Gigantic New York Store, and MACY’S pheuo- 
menally LOW PRICES which are all explained in the 
MACY F ASHION BOOK and HOUSEHOLD Catalogue 
which we are going to seyd you FREE, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, if we receive your NAME aud ADDRESS before 


Years’ experieuce in provi 


the edition is exhausted. 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED, 


If you ‘send usg9c and toc extra for postage, and men- 
{jou your size, we willsend you this special waist illus- 
trated here, which is selected from page 65 of our cata- 
We guarautee to refund your money, if you are 
_ hot perfectly satisfied, but anyway send your NAME and 
ADDRESS, for a free copy of this handsome MACY Cata- 


logue. 


logue. 


R. H. MACY & CO., Dept. 660 


Broadway atéth Ave., 34th to 35th St.,N. Y. 





| sentence, 























Learn Chiropractic The New Method of 
—_—-—____-_...-— Drugless Healing 
EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEEK 
Our free book tells how you can learn 
to detect disease and remove the 
cause by Howard's Method of Spinal 
Adjustment. Positively the most simple, direct, 
advanced and svientitic method of drugless healing. 
Based on unerring natural laws. Anyone can un- 
derstand it ; learned in spare time. Improve your 
social promipence and fiuancial standing. Start 
now on the road to hoper and success. Write for 
free book and special sche larsbip offer. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC, 
1732 W. CONGRESS ST., DEPT. 7-A, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teacher Agents Wanted 


Teachers with.any spare time now or during 
vacation are requested to write. for excellent 
proposal pf character easily represented that 
will make good money. - Mention this paper. 


Address—Standard Finance Company, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tio 

















ns. 
dopted by over 500 Business Colleges. 
Y¥.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
Mr. Field 256 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


CE SCHOOL 
THE Home cOMMEsroworNeE, £2 














Every Teacher Should Haye These 
25 complete lessons in Composition, Punctuation, and 
Letter-writing. Just the thing for Teachers’ Exami- 
nations and advanced supplementary English. Pre- 
pared by experts, and mailed, postpaid, to teachers 
only for $1.00. Keystone Corresppadence School, 
2515 N. 28th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Special rates for introduction to students. 


SONG WRITERS -- COMPOSERS 


Send us your-song lyrics, melodies or complete son, 
Immediate ey ag arprastess if possessing merit. 
** Blue » 


We publish and other. big successes. 


; whe Fi RAY ILAND PUB. CO., 
132 West 37th Street, New York. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


5. An enigina I delight in solving. 

6. Delia reads after going to bed. 

7. My dog, ‘‘ Watch,’’ eats woodchucks, 

8. I saw Arvilla in town yesterday. 

g. An electric machine they call a dynamo. 

10. Some have a queer idea concerning heaven. 
11. The noon repast or dinner is now ready. 








I. Widow 4. Lass © 7. Cheat 10. Deacon 
2. Bride 5. Maid 8. Villain 11. Pastor 
3. Lad 6. Liar . g. Lady 

Michigan 


{Amusing Sayings of Little Ones] 

‘*What is your name?’’ asked the teacher of a little girl who had 
just entered school. ‘‘Katherine Christina Simonson,’’ answered 
the child. “Well,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘which name shall I call 
you? What do they call you at home?’’ ‘‘They call me Girlie,’’ 
answered the child. 

The word difficult had been defined as hard. ‘‘Use the wordina 
’’ said the teacher. ‘‘I found a difficult stone in the 
road,'’ was the sentence given. 

A little boy had been absent from school and when the teacher 
enquired if he had been sick he replied, ‘‘No, but my pa said 
there was too many snow.’’-—-LAKESIDE. 

er a Wisconsin 

‘To secure prompt ‘and perfect attendance in school:—If possible 
get the members of the School Board to grant a half-holiday to be 
taken the first Friday afternoon of the new scliool month. Con- 
ditions. for tliis half-holiday to ‘be no ¢ardiness for the month, with 
an attendance of ninty-five per cent or over. This has been used 
with great success and we all know more and better work can be 
done with all in their places on time and all the time.—M. C. T. 


Minnesota 


I have been a subscriber and reader of Normal Instructor for some 
time and have derived much help trom the Help-One-Another 
Club. * * Keep a box to be opened on Friday afternoons. At 
the close of each day drop in a few questions concerning the most 
important parts of the lessons, as, How many pecks.in a’ bushel? 
Who wrote The First Snowlall? Where is Cape Horn? Instead of 
a spelling match, have a question match, choosing sides.—D. V. 


North Dakota 

Children delight in receiving and collecting post cards, and 
although they abound, there is many a little tot who does not re- 
ceive many—or those that a child should never see. I give post 
cards for regular attendance, also as prizes for good work in spell- 
ing, sewing, etc. It is surprising how these post cards aid in se- 
curing regular attendance. I give good pictures of noted buildings 
and places. Besides their value in history and geography work I 
hope they will create an interest for the beautiful in the minds 
of the pupils. —CounTRY TEACHER. 


South Dakota 


A hint for the Club:—I wished to raise $50 for our school, and, 
having a small hand press and some type, I began publishing a 
small school paper. The subscriptions have already purchased over 
thirty volumes, a bookcase, and a statue of Diana. 

—A. A. GAYLORD, Principal McKinley School, Oberden 


Nebraska 


How I Made Some Pretty Mottoes:—I took two ordinary barrel 
hoops, and after boring holes every two or tliree inches around the 
hoops I stretched muslin (I used a sheet) across them, sewing 
through the holes, which were made with a gimlet. If you have 
no gimlet at hand it is not necessary to have the holes bored, as 
the muslin can be tacked on, or sewed on without them. I like 
the holes better. When the cloth was securely fastened I pasted 
some bright colored pictures, which I cut out of the covers of seed 
catalogues, on the lower half. Ove of the pictures is roses and the 
other a little boy holding a large bunch of wheat and red poppies. 
Then I cut letters one and a halt inches high from green paper for 
the following words: 

‘*Speak the Truth.”’ 
‘*You Can if you Will.’’ 

These I pasted on the muslin midway between the pictures and 
the edges of the hoops, letting them follow the edges in a semi- 
circle. I cut strips of green and pink crepe paper four inches wide 
and puffed-it around the hoops, securely fastening it every four or 
five inches. At the bottom I made a large bow with streamers 
twelve to fifteen inches long. —EMMA GITCHEL, 


Relief Maps From Oklahoma 

Last year I asked my Geography pupils to save the backs of their 
large tablets. I also asked each one to bring one-half cup of galt 
and one-half cup of flour. When we began the study of a New 
Grand Division, they drew the outline of the map on their tablet 
backs. The portion representing water they colored with blue 
crayola, (blueing orany biue or green pencil will do.) When these 
outlines were complete I Jet them mix the salt and’ flour together 
aud add enough water to make a thick paste. They spread this 
paste over the lan parts of their outline. With a tooth pick they 
made indentations for the rivers. The maps were then laid away 
for a few days to dry. As soon as tthey were dry enough, they 
placed ridges of tle same paste to represent mountain ranges. 
They let them stand about an hour then pinched the ridges some- 
thing like the edge of pie dough, which made a good imitation of 
mountains. 
and the best work placed on tlie wall. 

At the close of the term I selected the best maps of each Grand 
Division and sent them to the County Superintendent to be dis- 
played at the Teachers County Normal. —A. L. S., Oklahoma. 


DON’T OVERLOOK OUR STAR OFFER 


Normal Instructor one year $ .75 $ 
Pathfinder one year 1,00 ALL 1 48 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 | FOR gl. 








They colored the rivers blue and the maps were done | 


39 

















Shop ‘x Spring Catalog 


New York’s Siegel Cooper Co. 


And You Will be Well and Economically Dressed 


Don’t Turn This Page 


Until You Read Every Line of Our Announcement, 

"ine is Siegel Cooper’s advance style message for 

the coming season and it is valuable. The garment 

shown in this announcement is typical of our 
wonderful values—Look at it. It illustrates one of the 
waists that will be worn this spring by the best dressed 
womeu of New York City, the fashion center of Amer- 
ica. It is taken from our beautiful new 265 page 
Spring aud Summer Catalog. This waist is one of 
the scores upon scores of styles, all equally as beauti- 
ful; shown, priced aud described in detail in this pro- 
fusely illustrated catalog for igio. 


This Catalog is a necessity to the woman who lives 
outside of New York. It enables her to buy the latest 
and best of the world’s 
offerings as easily and as 
satisfactorily as she could 
if she were shopping right 
in our store. The demand 
for this catalog is always 
very great. To avoid dis- 
appointment, be sure and 
write for it today. It is 
free. Address Dept. O. 


Fine White 
Batiste Waist 


A stylish new 
model; the froyt 
is designed with 
a faucy shaped 
yoke © effect. 
formed of. fine 
Valencieunes 
lace insertion Pt 
aud two -large J 
Veniselace med- Bu) 
allious, below 
which are pan- 
els of Venise and 
Valenciennes 
lage ipsertion, 
beautiful opeuwork 
embroidery and tiny 
tucks; wide side plait 
either side; lace collar; 
deep lace trimmed 
cuffs, fastening with 
buttous and  buttou- 
holes; fastens in back; sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price $2.50 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 


Siegel Cooper Co's. Liberal Guarantee is absolute and goes 
with each article purchased from this advertisement or from 
our catalog. If your purchase does not prove satisfactory in 
evety detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever se 
cured, return it to us at our expense and your money and all 
charges will be prompt!y refunded, The advantages are ai! 
yours—New York's latest styles at bargain prices. The risk all 
ours. Send for our catalog, now. 




























WAIST 
No.10x3N 


engi SIEGEL COOPER GO. »s: 


Sixth Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., New York City, N. Y. 








Address Dept. O. 











HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to the 
Most Delicate skin. 


In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accideytally spilled on the 
| back of the hand, and on washing 
ts afterward it was discovered that the 





Nayar wus completely removed. We 


named the new discovery 


oe 
x a4 99 
NMNODENE 

Apply for a few minutes and the huir disappears us If by 
magic. . IT CANNOT FAIL. odene supersedes electrolypis, 
Used by people of retinement, and recommended by ull 
who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 
Postage stamps taken. Ad 


dress 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. $12, Cincinnati, 0. 










Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, aud we will mai! a 234 oz. 22-in. short stem 
, fine human hair switch to match. Ifyod find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switeh free. Extra shades a little 
more. Iuclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest stvie of hair dres-ing—also high 
Grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 733 7 








I HELP WOTIEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite Com- 
plexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicitinformation, free and confiden- 
tigl,to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a com- 
plexion showing wrinkles, pimples, freckles, a figure that 
ix TOO FAT or TOO THIN, i will tell you how to have a 
clear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair, shining eyes, 
a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, magnetic, 


personality. Address 
ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN MUSIC QUICKLY 


If you want to play the plano, organ, violin, mandolin or guitar 
by note without practicing forever, write us today, and we will 
send you our book that will convince you that we can save 
you time, money, patience, and teach you more music and better 
than any teacher living. Write us TO-DAY, stating the 
instrument, and we will proveit. Address 

Pine Arts and Music School, 108 Fourth Street, Sedalia, Mo. 
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40 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club-—Continued | Agriculture in the Schools 


| When practically all the boys and girls in the 
rural schools-have lived since their infancy ina 
farm atmosphefe and when 85 per cezit. of them 





‘will more likely be aroused to self-activity by 
having him study the constituent elements of the 
soil in the school district in-which he is living 
and thé relative proportion of these ‘elements 

‘inecessary to raise corn, oats or wheat than in It 
































































‘Texas 
My larger boys brought a wooden box the size of a common mail 
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| 
| 
| 
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box. They had the box painted green, aud ‘‘U.$. Mail’’ was | will become.farmers and farmers’ wives they | abtier tie domesuit ic. aed tee mait. divic- set 
printed on it in red ink. A boy piaced a small U.S. flagupon it. | certainly can be best trained to think and con- |»; : aks 3] rep 
The box was placed in one corner of the room in full view of the F ions of the union army and their plans of cam- ace 
pupils, but it was to be opened only once a week. I told the secuently be prepared to grapple with the probleins | paign.—/red H. Doeden, County Superintendent. y 
pupils that the postmaster would distribute the mail each Friday | of their future life work by studying the essen. | 7 
evening. tial facts and the main underlying principles that ie 
‘The pupils wrote eagerly to cach other during the week, and govern farm life, farm activities, and farm sur- | |. The Roots of the Roses res 
when Friday afternoon came a boy and girl were selected to act as aatiibten T hi teceaniiy Satin: Wiahiah Rede lgss The roses come and the roses go, . rar 
. ° oan’ ; 4 ‘ 2 ‘ rs ‘Tre Ss ras 2 4 ° 
postmaster and postinistress, fhe mail being distributed, the | T" 'B : aie Pca & ‘Or | But the roots of the roses live under the snow. 1 
pupils had a few moments to glance over their letters. Then the “farmers’ boys in studying leguminous plants and | \rapped in a dreamless sleep they lie (a) 
pupil read the letters before the whole school, The letters were | their power for saving their father’s farms from | Till the sunshine shall waken them by-and-by. Jer 
taken home by the pupils and the following Monday the letters a ET eee Stless than i . ‘ ‘ : 
were collected and sinceien in the presence of the whole school. becoming barren und profitles ne pe learning Sheltered behind her cloudy bars, an 
\ll letters are graded, and the pupil having tiie best grade in letter the names of the plants and products of Australia | Night keeps her army of glittering stars ; : 
writing has his or her name placed upon the Monthly Honor Rell, | valuable as that may be. It is far easier to stim- The light wind ruskes o a and plain, ses 
This creates a great desire for letter writing and I have found that | ulate thought in the mind of the child reared on | And each silvery star comes back again. “es 
= = er departiment pee few wre have 4 any (0. | aavtarin ihe studying the nutritive value of clover, | Friendships are born and friendships die, ren 
write well, HOMAS A. SCHOPPE, Texas. i c bc oa : y 2 § is k igh; 
: alfalfa, timothy, corn stalks and straw in feeding | But the love of the soul is kept on high; 
Colorado tai on a ; aw The blossoms of faith may come and go, ge 
re sttind: titnamains?? things wei tanned sd iedl dairy cows than on figuring out the exchange | But the roots of the roses live under the snow. se] 
A game we play 18 Called = “Nuess. he player begins DY SaY- | rate on a draft for London. The pupii’s mind — Youth's Companion. me 
ing ‘'l bavesomething in mind that begins with ‘*‘¢ (or any other | ing 
letter). ‘*Chalk,’’ ‘'chair,’’ ‘‘coat’’ and many others are guessed, | tir 
but ‘clock’? proves to he correct. The player guessing correctly | LOWEST PRICES ON SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word bo 
has the next turnand soon. The objects chosen should he restricted Ww We sell stories and book Manuscripts, on com- 

° J a rd 2 mission; we criticise and revise them and tell u 
to those in the room or only those in sight. This game trains the TYPE RITERS N you aiiere to séil the om. Story-Writing abd Sear. SS 
pupils to think and to observe quickly.—Rifle, Colo. in the United States ° SWS ee ae rote ears noes et a 

N M P for: one-half to two- a red mee eo om qT THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, . vs 

> I > . of new machines we sell slightly used type- 06 , q sii 
= CAICO writers mony ye _ gprrenters 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind rr 

i ny Sav S good as new rite for catalog of bargain 

‘ (I "8 Ay ES) Fai Surprising values in Smith Premiers, Remingtons and EASTER AND FLOWER CARDS C an 
In explaining dangers arising from drinking impure water a boy | Fay Sholes, We ship machines for approval to any point in the Gold, Silver, Angels, — Rabbits, Chicks, 
Ne ‘ & 4 5 : ; / United States ond rent machines anywhere. Lilies, Roses, Forget-me-nots, ete. 3 paeks 25¢ ve 
said It causes poette sever, meaning ty phoid. ROCK WELL-BARNES CO., 810. Baldwin Bldg., Chicago KEISER ART CO., "6015 Wentworth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. pu 
A primary pupil when asked why her sister was absent put her ar 
hands to her sides and looking up into her teacher’s face said, he 
‘She’s sick. Mama said thismorning she had the mumps on both 
ie ar on ae ; ‘ : au 
sides.""—C. N. F., Taiban, N. M. LIBRARY OF ( 
Christmas in Utah Tye we 
We live near the pines, and have one already in our schoolroom, | 88 
to be hung with the little presents the children make in school. 4 
During all of the month before Christmas, we have been busy mak- 7 
iny cardboard dolls, and dressing them as Indians, Eskimos, ™ 
Sailors, and even as old Santa himself, with a pack on his back. ™” 
The children are imbued with the spirit of giving, and many a wl 
neglected one is remembered this year, by giving the children Pl 
time tothink of all. Though the gift be only a dainty little water- Books to as 
colored Christmas card, the spirit is big with ‘‘Peace on earth, sy 
yood will to men."’ your home B thi 
Washington uys S P 
Here is a little device for teaching the zones. Draw a hemisphere — I , Great k = 
igi 0 “Waitt vinad Great work. 
on the board and color the Frigid zones with white crayon, the | UBRARY ¢ oF UBRARY LeRARE OF UBRART LIBRE oF vases an pas : 
Temperate with white and red and the Torrid with red. It iias Look them URAL NaeRAL a ORY ve 
been successful in many cases, where pupils seemed unable to get " | HISTORY HUSTORY NUS? pRY - aESTORT = 
the picture fixed in their minds. over for mati za 
Our animal booklets have been so very interesting the past month 3000 Pages " 
that I want to tell others about them. I hektograph the picture of one week ye 
. " > » " " ° . e 
the animal being studied on a piece of a drawing paper about five 2200 Pictures i 
by seven inches. ‘This serves asa cover. The children color the ors nan * 
picture with water colors or ink. They fold leaves of tablet paper 72_Plates “é 
and tie together. Then they cut pictures of that particular animal = rs 
trom mayazines and papers, each viving with the others to get the Return at Mts sci = in Colors U 
ip RSP —™ Selby es ; ‘ere EEE — : ti 
greatest variety. The pictures are pasted in on Friday afternoon ‘ Sr ; 
and then a little story of a few lines is written underneath. our VOLUME IL. VOLUME I! VOLUME IV WQLUME Y. S¥OLUME W. tity 7 
—A. M. D., Wash SS - , 
. . ash. , Baca ~ == ST 
. expense Ts a h 
P n 
if not New : 
The Year's ott From t 
Every Teacher Will Want fhcXcxs [| Satistace (Wi cover 
ments i. latest and most comprehensive entertainment books tory “DERKER to cover. 1 
obtainable. “The set comprises ten books, one for each month t 
of the school year and aims to provide evervthing one could need 1 
in “a a econ material, it is sold either in half sets All About Wild Animals This Splendid Library 1 
or full sets as follows: Professor Lydekker, the great naturalist, has written The set consists of 6 large Royal Octavo Volumes, t 
FIRST half set—-5 Vols., Sept. to January inclusive............$ .60 n Natural History which takes rank as the very highest |} handsomely and durably bound in a rich red Half Mo- ( 
nee : >? t of books. wh tivates tl 
SEC aif ect—5 Vole. Be rome geal authority. Ernest Thompson-Seton, the famous || rocco—a set of hooks whose appearance captivates the ‘ 
SI . OND h alf set De V ols., Feb. to June inclusive 60 author of animal stories aud a high authority on nature booklover at a glance, Each volume contains over 500 
a rasan Ce CLO Vices AAI 5 iss hase cise se cken dei ceaedes 1.00 study, has written a charming introduction and strongly || profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, large, 
| i} | ( ‘ | : . endorses the work. It tells the true life-stories of all the || easy-to-read type on a good quality of book paper. 
Abera ombinations animals of earth, sea and sky, How they make their ( 
: me ‘ ri : é A homes, how they care for their young, their wonderful Our Exceptional Offer 3 
You can get The Year's Entertainments complete in 10 volumes. inteiligence, their battle ag ng a myriad of inter- We will ship this compiete set to your home subject to | 
rs J oes . " eee esting matters surprise and delight you on every page. seyen ‘days’ examination and approval’. Den’t pa 
With Normal Instructor one year, TOP s..........0.00.0500005c00s0500e0 000 $1.47 And the stories are told in such simple, picturesque lan- || ws any money until you are tall satisfied that dhe”. 
se Pf si EOD MIs ee ccctbe res anass<bsee sda pagoabue its 1.92 guage that even young children can enjoy them, hooks are well worth the price weask. Simply fill 
se e oe five vears 2.72 || Out and send to us the attached form of request 
: : J ee ARAPEESSOS SS SROERD Rss gue eehSROSReberk eee . || for inspection, We will then send you the 
° Primary Plans one year, RUDE sys cubs cvavshens jbo sdeneadabenaosteond 1.72 No Novel More Entertaining || complete library for you to examine /eisurely 40 
co BORD ONE Year TOR. cise scsi on 2.12 The life-history and habits of all the familiar or sd Sones tor coment’ it tet th po Oe HE 
‘* ‘The Pathfinder one year, EERE Se EM 1.7 strange and rare inhabitants of the animal kingdom are |) #1) 70S inniion. do fates tae pt 
+ AM thre blicat ie ee) $n recounted with such fullness, clearness and sympathy || oe Na psy na Worl Arcos yy RIVERSIDE 
A iree publica ions ONE VEAL, LOT... .eseeeeeecseeeeeeeeeees 2.62 as enchain the attention and feed the imagination. In || will send you shipping instructions PUBLISHING 
y Every Day Plans (3 Vols. Complete) for... 1.72 point of interest, no novel or collection of novels is supe- || for the return of the library to us COMPANY, 
‘Ss Seeley’s Question Book, for........,..........0c000. eer ee ee rior to this great Library of Nature-Lore. There is not |) a7 our expense. Marquette Build’g 
‘ a 7 one of its 3,000 and more pages that does not contain || CHICAGO, ILL ” 
‘ . Stither ‘Batt Bet of something to kindle interest — arouse — the; LookThem Over a oye Z 
© ( intinite, throbbing life of the planet is unfolded by pen A rocaust for tumectic . Please sLip me, sub- 
H alf Set Sombinations The Year’s Enter- and picture with — force ra Lege oo The place dices nos: vere sins aniial Bo panded, ain ion 
; ; ‘ . oc 2 it will occupy in your library will be the oftenest visite gation of any kind—it is : i Rate ary. 
tainments can be obtained in combinations as follows: by the youn and old of your family. Seortenhy. like- sakinn od Maik ikeroem biatane 
With Normal Instractor ‘ome year...sse......sciescers.,...ccccsduocsoeee B tifully Ilustrated clerk to mon ma: If, after 7 to 19 days’ exami- 
6“ “ 56 A ee: | co ire Ss 5 aa aaa: eau ustrate We take all the risk nation, lam entirely sationed, 
two years ‘ y ‘ and pnavan tea eBags = = you moe Soe, Be s 
<2 he “s five years.... The volumes include about 2200 pictures—quarter-page, || satisfaction in doe ag ens s+ gery Pha Siaggdncos er, 
$e Deienney Pi ee epiriie half-page and full-page engravings and 72 color-plate inserts, ||} every way Sune je $31 is side Tf Ga cek to hot 
rimary rians one year.......... reproducing faithfully the natural colors of the animals. The || Mail Cous Gatlatcctary in every way, Full notify 
$3 POEGGr, Gul PRONE BEL Sk Sistas cde s Bends 0b. scscnnsdecctapecdt execution of this valuable feature of the work was entrusted you within 10 days and return to you at 
ée Every Day Plans 1 be to noted artists. The color plates are from originals by your expense on receiving shipping in- 
me om he faa ree week genres’ ene nere,°4? ae Oe ee are ae “43 famous painters who have devoted their lives to animai- | structions from you, as per your offer to 
ahs BOCLEY “6 ADU ORIOI: BOOK sows isc ssdé ve dbdsinsupocesciecker eee T 43 portraiture. The illustrations would alone make the library | Normal Instructor readers. " 
. : ill t P| r ss valuable as an educative influence in all homes where there 
All combinations will be revised June Ist when the subscription are growing children, to whom the strange creatures of air, 
price of Normal Instructor will be increased to $1.00 a year. earth and water, will prove an endless delight. 
DeFor description of The Year's. Entertainments see advertise- The Riverside Publishing Company SR OO Ga RE et nye Sten 
ment in this number. CHICAGO 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
tor publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


I, Which is var of Alaska, Sitka or Jun- 
eau? 2. (a) Inwhich U. S. Court circuit is New 
Jersey? (b) What states are included in this cir- 
cuit?—A. F. A., N, J. Subscriber. 

1. Formerly, Sitka; now Juneau. 2. 
(a) Third circuit. (b) Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

I State fully how nourishment is carried to 
the bones. 2. Whatis the myotility of muscle? 
3. What veins have pulse? 4. What arteries pos- 
sess vaives? 5. Whattwo southern forts were 
never captured by the Confederates? 6, What 
was done with Burgoyne’s urmy after the sur- 
reuder ?- A Subscriber, 

1. Bones have certain openings called 
‘“‘foramina,’’ into which the blood ves- 
sels enter in order to supply nourish- 
ment. A foramen is not only an open- 
ing through or into bone, but is some- 
times formed by the junction of two 
bones, though always serving the same 
purpose. 2. Muscular contractility, or 
power of contraction. 3. The great 
veins in the neighborhood of the heart 
show elevations and depressions some- 
times referred to asa ‘‘venous pulse,’’ 
and the varying pressure in the great 
veins due to respiration is also ca.led a 
pulse. 4. The aorta and the pulmonary 
arteries both have valves opening into the 
heart. 5. Fort Pickens at Pensacola, 
and the forts at Key West. 6. By terms 
of the surrender, his army (of 5642 men) 
were to give up arms, artillery, and bag- 
gage, and be conveyed to England under 
a pledge not toserve against the U.S. 
Burgoyne and other British officers ‘‘bore 
testimony to the humanity of the victor 
in that campaign.’’ 

1. Do the naturalization laws of the United 
States apply to women the same as men? 2. 
Please explain ‘‘reservatiou”’ and “reclamation” 
as applied to the present administration._-A 
Subscriber. 

1. As these laws are worded they ap- 
ply to men only; but the masculine pro- 
noun ‘‘he’’ used in the wording is evi- 
dently to be taken ina general sense, 
since women are naturalized in states 
where they are allowed to vote. In Colo- 
rado, for example, wiere suffrage is given 
to every ‘‘citizen, native or naturalized, 
male or female,’’ who is duly registered, 
etc. 2, ‘‘Reservation,’’ for the preser- 
vation of forests, is applied to the setting 
aside of large tracts of land for a ‘‘forest 
reserve,’’ in order to protect or cultivate 
trees, and thus guard against the destruc- 
tion of our native forests and the corre- 
sponding danger from freshets. The 
movement toward reservation did not, 
however, originate with the present ad- 
niinistration. You have in mind, proba- 
bly, ‘conservation’? as applied to the 
preservation of the natural resources of 
the country—forests, waters, soil and 
minerals. ‘‘Reclamation’’ is applied 
to the reclaiming of arid lands in the 
west and restoring their fertility by 


| The difficulty in breathing would be 
| Onaccount of the Jarge amount of oxy- 
gen in this kind of air. 2. It makes 
them restless and ‘‘fidgety ;"’ 
drowsy, sometimes irritable. 3. Sugar 
cane requires a warm climate, which Eu- 
rope has not except in the southern part, 


as in Sicily and Andalusia. 4. Printing ; 


in carriages; coining money; Making 
use of labor saying machinery. (Of course 
this answer refers to Indians untaught 
by the whites), 5. Complex-explana- 
tory sentence. 
of liberty,’’ is an independent element, 
consisting of ‘‘country’’ with its modi- 
fiers ‘‘my’’ and ‘‘land,’’ the latter, a 
noun with its modifiers in apposition 
with ‘‘country.’’ The rest of the sen- 


or, ‘‘It that Ising is of thee.’’ ‘‘It’’ is 


being introduced by ‘‘that’’ understood. 
Second ‘‘of thee,’’ used for emphasis, is 
in apposition with first ‘‘of thee,’’ and 
iscomplement of ‘‘is.’’ 


so, how? 2. Can an Indian hold and sell land ? 
If he can, can he give a clear title? 3. Who was 
the man that wrote the U.S. constitution, and 
who signed it? 4. What were the provisions of 
the last Chinese Exclusion act, and when passed ? 
5. How may I secure the details of the Congres- 
sional proceedings regularly? 6. Give the Pro- 
hibition states and the length of time they have 
been such? 7. In what states is equal suffrage 
allowed? 8. Which is correct? (ar There is 





many books; or, (b) ‘There are many books, 9. 
Analyze these sentences: (a) ‘“‘No man’s a faith- 
ful judge in his own cause.” Parse ‘‘man’s’’ (b) 
“Ye mariners, the night is gone.’”’ Parse miari- 
ners.—A Subscriber, Minn, 

1. In some of the states he is recog- 
nized as a citizen and given the right of 
suffrage if civilized or if breaking off 
all relations with his tribe. 2. If civ- 
ilized and a U.S. citizen, there is no 
reason why he should not hold and sell 
land the same as any other citizen. 3. 
The Constitution was framedby Gouver- 
neur Morris, written by Jas. Madison, and 
signed by Washington and the thirty. | 
eight delegates from the states, all of | 
which were represeuted in the Constitu- 
tional Convention except Rhode Island. 
4. Thisact was ‘‘designed to prohibit | 
the coming into and to regulate the resi- | 
dence within the U. S. and all territory 
within its jurisdiction of Chinese persons 
and those of Chinese descent,’’ and was 
passed in April, 1902. Its provisions 
are mainly directed to the approval and 
continuance of iaws already existing, 
with specifications and regulations as to 
their being enforced. 5. By applying 
to your Representative in Congress, vou 





means of irrigation, formerly done by 
the owners-of the land, but of late years 
carried on by the Government on a large 
scale. 

1. Why does a cold dry atmosphere favorably 
affect catarrh? 2. Whatisthe effect of bad air 
on nervous people? 3. What hinders sugar cane 
from growing in Europe? 4. Name five things 
which the Indians have not learned of America’s 
occupations. 5. Analyze the following :— 

“My country ‘tis of thee, 


Sweet land of Liberty,—of thee I sing.” 
—O. H. B., Ohio. 





7. | 
| Wyoming (1869), Colorado (1893), Utah | 
|and Idaho (1896). 8. ‘‘There are many | 


may be able to obtain a copy of the | 
‘‘Congressional Record’’ regularly. 6. 
Maine (1854), Kansas (1880), N. Dako- 
ta (1890), Georgia (1907), Okla. (1907), 
Ala., Miss., N. Car., Tenn. (1909). 


books ;’’ ‘‘books’’ being subject must | 
have plural verb. 9. (a) Simple sen- | 
tence ; subject, ‘‘man ;’’ predicate, ‘‘is;’’ | 
complement, ‘‘judge;’’ ‘‘in his own | 





Half Sets in Combinations 


supply either Half Set of the Year’s Entertainments in combination with Nor- 
mal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., and until June ist the following rates will 


hold good: 


Hither Half Set and Normal Instructor, OM€ year,.......6...ecceeceeseeseeeeereeeereeeneeees $1.18 
wis nc Aan rare oe : TWO YEATS......cccccscee.csscsecesocccereseresseces 1.43 

a 8 BS. ari bho 66 “ FIVE YEATES. <5.45....00000000 Ce) ety eer or oe 2.43 
Re Se ee ok aE Primary Plans, one year 


oe se se se 
sé sé sé se 


se oe se se 


in combination as follows: 









With Normal Inrtructor one year ............. 
- ” a two yeafrs........ 
Re ” xi five years...... 
Ki Primary Plans one year........ 
By Pathfinder one year..............5 
xs Seeley’s Question Buok.............. 


The Pathfinder one vear............ 
Seeley’s Question Book............ 
Every Day Plans...... CE nS OES CEP d Becer ee EMT TL 
The Full Set of the Year’s Entertainments (ten Vols. complete) can be obtained 


Ghote POE CTT TADS, 
- Every Day Plans (Full Set)....-sescsccsssssrcereseeeeere sesteserssessssseereseesees Ty 72 


In response to urgent re- 
quests we have decided to 





often | 


and there it is raised to a limited extent, | 


playing on musical instruments; riding | 


‘*My country, sweet land | 


tence means ‘‘It is of thee that I sing ;’’ | 
subject of principal clause; predicate | 


‘tis;’? complement, the phrase ‘‘of thee.’’ | 
‘I sing’’ is clause modifier of subject, | 


1. Can an Indian become a U. S. citizen? If | 











TEACHERS 


Have a Larkin School Club! You Will Be 
LIBERALLY REWARDED 
And Your School Will Obtain 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS WITHOUT COST 


Enjoyable, Easy, Simple Co-Operation. No Operating Expense. 
, Without expense to anyone a Larkin School-Club helps Schools, Pupils and 
Teachers, A club is easily organized and the co-operation of parents is readily 
secured. They gladly purchase through a club, at regular retail prices, needed 
supplies of the best Teas, Coffee, Cocoa, Spices, Toilet and Laundry Soaps, Toi- 
let and Pharmacal Preparations,. Perfumes, Notions and Sundries, etc., included 
in the list of Larkin Products--over 325 houseliold necessities EY 

to select from. Every purchase helps liberally toward a 
Schoolroom acquisition of permanent value. ‘The Library 
Globe offered is an example. 


TH E SCHOO! RECEIVES THE SAVED — 
.« EXPENSES AND PROFITS 

of middlemen, in the form of valuable Premiums such as a 
Bookcase, Wall-Clock, Library Globe, American Flag, Flat- 
top or Roll-top Desk, Library Table, Swivel Chair, ‘Library 
Books, Framed Historical Pictures, a Piano, etc., or if pre- 
ferred, double retail value in Products without a Premium. 

PARENT GLADLY CO-OPERATE 

WITH A SCHOOL CLUB 

to obtain their home necessities, —in SUPERIOR QUALITY 
at ordinary retail prices, —direct from Larkin Factories know- 
ing that the expenses and profits of wholesalers and retailers 
are saved for the School. 


THE TEACH ER LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Cut out and mail the coupon now for full particulars. 
Only a little time and effort are required, as School-Clubs 
are largely self-operating. 




















No. 35 
Given with $10 00 worth 
of Larkin Products 
School Boards and Superintendents strongly endorse Larkin School-Clubs 
wherever introduced. 





Send for Our New Spring Catalog 


Illustrates and Describes 350 Products and 1700 Premiums 


Litkin Con 
School-Club Dept. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CUT HERE MAIL TODAY 

LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB DEPT; Please 
mail postpaid, Produet and Premium 
List 12 and complete School-Club infor- 


The Larkin School Club Has a 


Helped Thousands of Schools Jor 8. b....... 
It Can Help Yours 























By Increasing Your Earning Power 


MAILTO TEACHERS 12 = as thousands have dene. 


OR ANY ONE DESIRING 
A R EDUCAHON 








pee By Pursuing a COURSE BY MAIL 
with the American Correspond- 
ence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. 








One of Thousands of Similar Letters Received. 

I have been attending a residential Normal, but here’s to the American Corre- 
spondence Normal. [ find the work most practical and since pursuing the 
course have been able to fill a more lucrative position which pays me $60 more 
a month. G. W. Ferrren, Pitts, Ga. 


The Oldest Correspondence School in the World 


We Prepare Students for Examination, for Teaching, for Business and Better Salaries 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Place a cross (X) before the courses 
or subjects in which you are especially 
interested; write your name and ad- 
dress below and mail to us, 








NORMAL 
Arithmetic 


Physiology 
Gramimar ‘i 


Civil Government 
Geography Theory and 
History Practice 

ADVANCED NORMAL 
Algebra Rhetoric | Name 
Geometry Literature 
Physical Psychology 
Geography 
SCIENTIFIC 
General 
History 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Students 
Drawing 
Penmanship 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Physics 

Zoology 

History of 
Education 


Commercial 
Arithmetic Jt a Reyer 
Commercial Law 
Letter Writing 
Spelling 


All courses and subjects fully de- 
seribed in catalog. Ask for it, 


IT IS FREE. 











Full Information in Catalog. 


Send for it Today. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


Hil Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Every Day Plans 


SPRING NUMBER 
Perea auntie 
WINTER NUMBER 
Ce Ty 
AUTUMN NUMBER 
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For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 





3 are ee 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 








{ 
} 
| 





Volume I.............. ..Autumn Plans 
Volume II............. ... Winter Plans 
Volume II................Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written . and 


arranged by teachers for-teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 


These Plan Books contain such 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasou and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day, . They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tle season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and think 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers, 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools, 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 


MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of precy ay Plans 


very much indeed and have rtily recom- 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vcl- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ““Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans." Ihave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things | have ever seen for grade work. 

MRS, ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 


Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful, 


Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 











Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complcte set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 








Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Lnstructor, © Yess 


Full Set Avery Day Plans postpaid, and Normal /nstructor, 2 yrs.. 





Full Set Avery Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PLAns, 1 Yi .cccsceee ceseseececcesceeees 
Full Set “eocryv Day Plans Postpaid, and Both Normal Instructor and Primary 
ecccvececees ° 2. 





PIANS 1 YV.sccccorevecevceserseveesssecsceeeescesenseeesoossessssesceseessesssesenseesesesossouscsseseases 
Full Set Avery Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book.....sseereererecsreees + 72 
Full Set Frery Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, yr.. eoes 1.72 





Full Set Avery Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of 7he Year’s Entertainments 1.72 
a> The cloth bound edition of [very Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents, 


Remember that every set of very Day Plans is sent ont with the distinct uuderstand- 
~“* iug that if mot entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and ¢he money 


will be refunded, 


BY WHOM PREPARED 
Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it unecessary to secure a new editor, Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigation and comsideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe a and was accepted by them as an- 


nounced in the June Instructor, our decision 


yeing very largely influenced by the success 


of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. In this set of books the results of years of faith- 
ful work iu the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 
can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration from them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 


*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50. The fourth cz 
summer volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00°'for the set, now complete in three volumes, 
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cause’’ is phrase modifier of ‘‘judge.’’ 
‘*Man’s’’ is simply a contraction of 
‘‘man’’ and ‘‘is,’’? and should be parsed 
accordingly as noun subject and verb. 
(b) Simple sentence; subject ‘‘night;’’ 
predicate ‘‘is;’? complement ‘‘gone;’’ 
‘ye mariners,’’ is an independent ele- 
ment. ‘‘Mariners’? is a noun; in 3rd 
person, plural, masculine gender, nomi- 
native case independent, being noun of 
address in apposition with ‘‘ye.’' 

Name four business documents to which a 
stamp must be affixed under the provisions of 
the national revenue law. Explain the object 
of the government in requiring the use of stamps 
on such papers,—Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

The provisions of this law relating to 
stamps on documents have been repealed. 
The use of stamps isthe simplest means 
of paying a small tax which the governe 
ment levies temporarily on such articles 
when there is special need of increasing 
the revenue, as in war time. 

1. Why does the sun apparently go north and 
south? 2. Why are not some of the people of 
the earth standing on their heads? “3. What Is 
the function of the white matter in the nervous 
system? 4. Solve by proportion: A garrison of 
800 men have provisions forgo days. A reinforce- 
ment arrives at the end of 40 days and the pro- 
visions last only yodayslonger. How many were 
added? Answer 2co. 5. How many members in 
U.S. Senate? 6. Where is the Sound? the Nar- 
rows ?—Subscriber, Pa. 

I. When the north pole is turned to- 
ward the sun in summer, the sun rises 
higher and makes a wider sweep over the 
heavens, because of its shining so far 
north of the equator, than in winter when 
conditions are reversed. To make that 
longer journey, the sun necessarily rises 
and sets farther north of the east and 
west points, than to take its shorter win- 
ter course. (Study a diagram of change 
of seasons and you will understand this 
better.) 2. Because their Creator made 
them to stand with feet onthe earth, and 
gave the earth a power, whicli we call 
‘‘attraction of gravitation,’’ to keep them 
there. As the earth turns round, this at- 
traction keeps all things in place, and 
brings all things down to its surface that 
are not otherwise supported. 3. It 
is the conductor of impressions. 4. Since 
the provisions left at the end of forty 
days would last 800 men the remaining 
50 days, the problem is simply this: If 
provisions last 800 men 50 days, how many 
men will they last 4o days ? Then 4o 
days : 50 days :: 800 men: I000 men, 
Hence 200 men were added. 5. Ninety- 
two, or two senators to each of our 46 
states. 6. Long Island Sound, separat- 
ing Long Island from Connecticut, is 
generally called ‘‘The Sound.’’? The Nar- 
rows is the strait between Long Island 
and Staten Island, at entrance of New 
York Bay. 

Please tell me if the following expression is 
correct: He exceeded the privilege of his juris- 
diction, Explain in full, please.—A Subscriber, 
J. P., Ohio. 

It is grammatically correct, but since 
jurisdiction is a legal power, right, or 
authority, having certain bounds or lim- 
its, it would be better to say ‘tHe ex- 
ceeded the limits of his jurisdiction ;’’ 
or merely, ‘‘exceeded his jurisdicjion,‘’ 
since ‘‘exceeded’’ in this sense ineans to 
‘*go beyond bounds.’”’ 

1. What were the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions? 2. What is the Wallenstein Trilogy? 
3. When and where was the first well sunk ex- 
clusively for oi1? 4. Whatand where is Tammany 
Hall? 5. How was the title of “Pitchfork Till- 
man” acquired? 6. What is meant by a “bit” in 
counting money? What is its origin? 7. What 
is the Tasmanian Devil? 8. What is the auto- 
intoxication theory of sleep? 9. Why cannot 
monkeys and pigeons dwell in the same region ? 
io. Where and when was the first opera produced 
in public and who was its composer? 11. How 
many motions has the earth? Name them.— 
Cave, W. Va. 

I. In opposition to the Alien and Se- 
dition laws, passed by Congress during 
the administration of Jolin Adams, resolu- 
tions were adopted in the legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, declaring that 
the states were not bound to obey objec- 
tionable laws of Congress. 2. Three 
plays on the subject of Wallenstein by 
the German poet Schiller: — ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’s Lager’’ (or camp) ; ‘‘Die Piccolo- 
mini,’? which discloses the conspiracy 
egainst Wallenstein; and ‘‘Wallenstein’s 
Tod’ (or death). 3. Petroleum has 
been known in eastern countries since 
the earliest times..-In China, artesian 
wells were bored for oil ‘‘before the 
dawn of history.’’ In this country, a 
well drilled for oil in Wayne Co., Ky., 
in 1819, was probably the first of its.kind. 
4. A chief of the Delaware Indians, 
‘“Tamenund,’’or ‘*Tammany,‘’ was fa- 
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. Learn To Play 
Piano or Organ 


In One Hour 


A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone can 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
one note from another, yet in an hour of practice 
you can be playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
inVention is SO simple that evena child can now 
master music without costly instruction. Anyone 
ean have this new method to examine mpen! by 
asking. You can keep it seven days, then ifitisall 
that is claimed for it you pay $1.50, and $1.00 a 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Simply write and 
say, ‘Please send me Easy Form Music method, 
as announced in Normal Instructor. 

The method and 100 pieces of music will be 
immediately shipped, all charges prepaid. Be 
sure to state how many white keys on_ your 
piano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 358 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ZWHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good Artists , 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards in easy, fascinating work, Our 
courses Of Personal llome Instrnetion by corre- 
spondence, are complete, practical, Twelve years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Kxpert Instructors Superior Equip- 
ment. Positions ready for competent workers. 


Write for valuable 
URQWN HLOING 
OF EpROOF BY 

























eee. by ass 


500 Supplementary problems in Arithmetic, classi- 

fied with answers. Subject fully covered. Just 
What you need forexaminations. Price 20c, 6 copies $1, 
A. KENT MILLER, Somerset. Pa, 


PLAYS ition. PLAYS 


Catalogue of thousands Free 


8. French, 24 W. 22d St., New, York 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue No. 5 Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. B., Clyde, Ohio. 


WE PAY $90. aMonthSALARY 


@ to introduce poultry and stock remedies; new plan ; steady 
work, Address IMPERIAL CO., 042 , PARSONS, KANS. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE ‘irr 


Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in- 
strument; Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar. ete. 
American School of Music, 42 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


$5.00 Per 100 FOR NAMES 


We will send 20 assorted post cards for 10 cents 
and blanks free for collecting names at 5c each. 
HARRISBURG POSTCARD CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 

By big Chicago mail 


ee WANTED QUICKL order house to dis- 





B 39 Fine Art Bldg. 
BATTLE CREFK, MICH. 





























tribute catalogues, advertise, $21 weekly; liberal expense 
allowance. MANAGER, 1214 State Street, Chicago. 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE on ap- 
plicationto MISS E., W. KENT, 15 Norfolk 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce poultry 
and stock powders; new p' yt) work, Address 
BIGLER COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Sample Butt-in, Devil, Mil- 

hg > . | Vonaire,Hot Air, & Finest CARDS 
4 4~ ye WrittenCallingCards you eversaw.Some 
KT’ Oo thing New with Agt’s Big outfit. All 2cte 
— <—— W. A. Bode, Box 181, Fair Haven, Pa. 
wanted to make up shields at 

home; $10 per 100; can make 2 

an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































93S0 Var’s Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons, Dogs, Ferrets, 
Hares, etc, Booklet free, Col’d Descriptive 
60 Pase Book l0c, J. A. BERGEY, Box 59, Telford, Pa. 


EASTER POST CARDS 
2 EASTER and other seasonable Post Cards, hand- 
somely colored and superior quality, 10 Cents. 
M, PLACK SOUVENIR COMPANY, NUTLEY, N, J, 


100 BUSINESS ENVELOPES 
neat.y printed with your return caru, postpaid 
for only 25e, 250 fori0c. Note Heads, State- 








ments.Cards,&c.,same price. We do all kinds of Printing. Price ListFree. 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU; N.Y 


can be made at home during spare 
time, tinseling Posteards. Easy 
work. Samples and advice 1c. 


ART CARD CO., 43K Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 
$90 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES to men and women. to 








advertise, leave samples and collect names. 
Write at once, SILVERTON CO., H52, CHICAQO. 


MUDLAVIA—Nature’s Treatment 


where you bathe in black, soft_mud that draws out 
pain and poison. Thousands cured. Big Hotel—open all 
year. Send for book. R.B. Kramer, Pres., Kramer, lid. 


AGENTS No cash required. Earn $25-#50 weekly, 

selling Swiss Embroidered Waist and Dress 

Patterns, Scarfs, Shawls, Ladies’ Novelties, ete. 
1d Mandel 


Write for Catalog I. Co., 721 Broadway, New York 

















cetiously chosen as the patron saint of 
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MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN. 


Mount Clemens is famous throughout | 


America as an all-the-year-round health 
resort, and thousands of people bear tes- 


timony to the benefits derived from its | 


miineral waters in cases of rheumatism 
and kindred diseases, 


liver troubles, digestive troubles, nervous | 


disorders, general debility, etc., the effi- 
cacy of its waters is wonderful, Seventy- 


five per cent, of rheumatics are cured and | 


ninety per cent benefited. Write D. P. 
Drewery, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Cortiand, 


N. Y., for handsome descriptive booklet , 


telling you all about it, 





‘ »Be an Artist 


There is money tor the 
artist in Commercial Art 
Work. I teach you in my ONE 
COURSE pencil, pen-and-ink, wash 
drawing and water color—just 
the branches to make you an all 
around Commercial Artist. My 
» covers designing, illus- 
trating, porter portrait and « ative water 
color painting ; one of my poms: termed my methods 
. - “short cuts toskill."” When you are competent, 
YU CAN EARN FROM $25 TO $100 WEEKLY, or you can 
carn money in your leisure hours at home. The cost of 
learning is ridiculously small. 1 aim the originator of teaching 
You have seen my work, and you 
Write to me now, and Pil tell you 














r 









‘ art by correspondence. 
know my ame—Datey D. Deene,, 
all about the wor! 


Dorothy D. Deene Studio, 1012 East 41st Street, Chicago. 








Something for Nothing, 


Tooth Powder, Paste, Hydrogen Peroxide and 
Liquid Antiseptic, They are all in 


Mtn 


A regular 25¢c box of ALI. IN ONE Dental Tab- 
lets, the new dentifrice for Adults and Children, with 
valuable information on care of the teeth, Cause of de- 
cay, how to prevent, failure of fillings, ete , will be 
miiled FREE ate's ery teacher asking for it’ during 
the next 60 days. postal ecard brings it. clean 
mouth, PURE BR EATH NOT PERFU MED, 





The Sanicula Chemical Co, 855 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohiv. | 





WATCH ANDRING FREE 


Sell only 20 packages of high grade art Post 
Wind mee Cardiad ion paskage, When sold send us the 
Saw, 22 and we positiv ely send you this American 
\ Watch, beautifully engraved Solid Lait 
f IN Case, guaranteed years, alsoa Solid Laid 
asf an ») Ring set with a gem that sparkles like a 

b> aye) EN oF raed 

CIC ms 


AU SEY 
LUCAS SPECIALTY co., 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sell our Big $1.00 Bottle Sarsaparilla for 39 cents 
Cent Profit. 
Best Seller. 


Per : 
Finest Medicine, Complies with pure 
drug law. Everyone buys. Write now for terms 
F.R. GREENE, Deoot,26,25 Lake St., Chicago 








Sy, 





Send order today. er il 
809 Lucas Bidg. Chicago, iil. 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffia and Construction Work Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 


Day Exercises and Plays. Catalogues Free. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 














for Government 
Teachers Wanted Positions in the 
Railway Mail, Post Office, Customs and Departmental 
Service, Salary $900 to $1600, liberal time off. Best 
instruction for lowest rates. Examinations soon. 
Only Common School Education Required. Write 
now for full information, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Dept. 20, Dayton, Ohio. 


Extra Fine Postcards Free 
Send 10 cents for ten samples of our very best Gold and 
Silk Finish, Friendship, Flower and Motto Post Cards ; 
beautiful colors and loveliest designs. Art Post 





Card Club, 928 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 


2 Rings FREE for Selling Post sat 





omar A cag 








LOVELY POSTALS l0c. SILK, Portemes FLORAL. 
10 LASHES Love Seance American Art Co., New Haves, Cona 


VENTRILOQUISM 
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100 for $3.50 


Aenean etc.engravea & printed 

- By ywhere. MONOGRAM 

ar, ATIONERY. wc Visktine RDS, Boe Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 
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For bilious and | 


| on 
| sink when cast into the sea. 5. 


| meaning. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the republic, and his name was adopted 
by the Tammany Society, founded in 
New York in 1789. Tammany Hall, the 
society building, was leased by and gave 
its name toa political club, usually con- 
trolling the Democratic party in that 
city. 5. Through speeches made by Till- 
/ man against President Cleveland in the 
ibe Os senate, in 1895-’96. 6. ‘‘Bit,’’ 
from ‘‘bite,’’ meaning a very small por- 
tion, is a name that has been given to 
different small pieces of money. In 
colonial times, when there was diversity 
in names and kinds of money, this was 
tile name given in many of the southern 
states to the Spanish ‘‘real’’ worth $% 
or 12% cents, the same coin being called 
in New England a ‘‘ninepence,’’ in New 
York a ‘‘shilling,’’ in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia elevenpence, or a ‘‘levy.’’ It 
is still used in some sections of the 
country with a varying meaning, a dime, 
a shilling, or even a quarter. 


mal, found in Tasmania, scarcely 
than a badger; very savage, sometimes 
destroying sheep. 8. Judging by the 
meaning of ‘‘auto-intoxication,’’ 
is the ‘‘poisoning, or state of being pois- 
oned, from toxic substances within the 
body,’’ this theory must ascribe the ef- 
fects of sleepto tiis cause. A similar 
theory explains fatigue as effect of auto- 
| intoxication, g. If it be true that they 
cannot live in the same region, 
; cause they require different climates, 
monkeys being natives of the tropicai 
countries, while pigeons, with some ex- 
ceptions, are not, 10. ‘‘Dafne,'’ the 
first opera properly so called, was pro- 
duced at the Palace of Corsi, Florence, 
}in 1595; libretto, or words, by 
cini, music by Peri, both of Florence. 
11. Two principal motions; diurnal or 
rotation on its axis, once every 24 hours, 


and annual, or revolution around the 
sun, once every year, or 365% days. 

| 1. Who is the author of the following : (a) Pre- 
| ludes. (b) Representative Men. (c) The Norse 


Lullaby. (d) Leap for Life. 2. Who was Owen 
Meredith, oris it a “nom de plume’ for Bulwer- 
Lytton who wrote ‘Lucile?’ 3. Who 
father of Owen Meredith, and was lhe 
| Please explain all about the “Lyttons” and Owen 
| Meredith; oris there more than one Meredith? 
4. Whatis the meaning of ‘'Flotsam” and “Jet 
| sam ?”’ 5. What as the plural of “quail?” Can't 
you say “quail,” and mean a great many? 6, 
Not long ago a teacher asked when Oklahoma 
and New Mexico were admitted to the Union, 
and it was not answered yet. They were ad- 
mitted Feb. 16, 1905.—A Subscriber, Nebraska. 

1. (a) If yourefer to ‘‘The Prelude,’’ 
it was written by William Wordsworth. 
‘*Preludes’’ is the name of a work (or 
| piece) by C.D. Meade, and also one by W. 
| J. Henderson. (b) Ralph Waldo Kmer- 
son, (c) Kugene Field. (d) George P. 
Morris, also ascribed to Walter Colton. 2. 
“Owen Meredith”’ is,as you suggest, the 
‘‘pen-name’’ for the author of “ Lucile ,’’ 
Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lyt- 

ton, an English poet. 3. The father of 
‘“‘Owen Meredith’’ was the famous novelist 
Sir Edward George Bulwer-Lytton wlio was 
son of General Bulwer, but who liad the 
privilege granted him of adding lis 
mother’s family name, Lytton,, to his 
surname, after inheriting his mother’s 
estates. Another Meredith whom you 
may have in mind was the English nov- 
| elist, George Meredith, who died in May 
| of last year, one of the greatest of mod- 
ern writers of fiction. 4. ‘‘Flotsam’’ 
is goods lost by shipwreck, and floating 
the sea. ‘‘Jetsam’’ is goods which 
It does 
not usually change for the piural form. 
6. The first statement is not clear in 
The second is incorrect. Ok- 
lahoma. and Indian Territory were ad- 
mitted as the state of Oklahoma Nov. 16, 
1907. New Mexico and Arizona, though 
seeking admission at the same time, have 
not yet been admitted, 





1. What is the difference between ‘‘mold” and 
“mildew?” 2, What was Mr. Jacksou’s specie cir- 
cular. In what history may the sane be found ? 
3. Please write in figures the following decimals: 
(a) Ten thousand and one millionths. (b) Four- 
hundred-thousandths. (c) 96 hundredths. (d) 
Forty-seven million sixty thousand and 8 bil- 
lionths. 4. Please give the name of a publisher 
where I night get the song ‘Bonny Blue Flag,” 
or publish first three verses of the same in the 
Normal Instructor.—Creeds, Va. 


1. Mold (or mould) is a growth of inin- 
ute fungi of various kinds, forming on 
damp or decaying organic matter. Mil- 
dew is also a growth of minute fungi, of 
a powdery or webby nature, found on 
various diseased or decaying sabstances. 
The difference is rather that of species 
than of formation. 2. The ‘‘specie cir- 
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cular,’’ issued by the U, S, government 
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Watch the Woman 


Do you think she is really 


working? Not a bit of it! Yet 
she is doing a big week’s wash- 
ing. The real work is done 
by the 1900 gravity Washer, 
which makes most of its own 
motion, The thiug that helps 
to makeit go is under the tub. 


If women knew what a 
wonderful help the 1900 Gravity 
Washer is, not one would be 
without it. It saves work and 
worry and doctor's bills. Takes 
away all the dread and drudg- 
ery of wash day. It saves soap, 
saves wear and tear on the 
clothes. Never breaks buttons 
or injures the most delicate fab- 
rics. It certainly does beautiful 
work, 


SEND NO MONEY 
The Washer Pays For Itself 


We ask no cash in advance 
no depo-rit--no notes, The trial 
is absolutely free. If you keep 
it,simply pay us a little each 
week or each month out of 
what it saves for you, 

If, after a full month’s free 
trial, you decide not to keep it, 
simply notify us to send for it. 
We will take it back withouta 
word of complaint. The trial 
will not cost you a penny and 
will not place you under the 
slightest obligation. 


of “Normal Instructor’? 


Of course you have. For F. A. Owen, Publisherof Normal In- 
structor, not only holds the key to over a quarter of a million 
homes but to the hearts of his readers as wel). 

The fact that you have such a high regard for the publisher of 
your favorite paper is all the more reason why you will be doubly 
interested in a letter we have recently received from him, It is 
the strongest endorsement ever received by any washing machine. 


Read This Letter from President Owen, Publisher 
of Normal Instructor 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ DANSVILLE, N. Y., JAN. 25, 1910 
The 1900 Washer Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—Anything in the nature of commendation 
of a washing machine so well and favorably known as the 
“1900? Washer put out by your concern, must seem super- 
juous. It is, however, a pleasure to be able to say that the 
machine ordered from you some two months ago is satisfac- 
tory in every particular. 

In counection with certain portions of our work we have 
occasion to use a great many “wiping rags’’ which become 
saturated with ink, oil, ete. To use a machine in doing wash 
ing of this kind is subjecting it to the severest possible test. 
To say that your machine is capable of handling this work 
with perfect satisfaction and with the least possible wear on 
the articles washed is, it seems to us, as strong an endorsement 
as anybody could give it. Sincerely Yours, 

F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., 
(Signed) F. A. OWEN, Pres. 


How to Wash Without Work 


Write for Free Book about the Wonderful Washer 
that Shapes Runs Itself. 


This Washer has a whirling motion and moves up and down 
asit whirls. No paddles or machinery inside. Yet it takes the 
dirt out so quickly that a tubful is washed in six minutes! 
Washes anything, from rugs to daintiest laces, Does it better 
than is done by hand or with any other washer. And actually 
pays for itself, 

Women who have used the Washboard all their lives just rub 
their eyes in amazement the first time they see a 1900 Washer at 
work, They exclaim—‘‘Can it be true that it washes clothes 
clean in six minutes!” They take out the clothes when the 
six minutes are up, and sure enough—they’re white and 
clean. You just ought to write and get one on Free Trial, so you 
can see for yourself, 


Four Weeks’ Washings Done FREE! 
Washers Shipped Everywhere on Trial 


We pay the freight. We give You a genuine Free Trial. We 
don’t ask for cash or notes, You get the Gravity Washer just by 
asking for it, An entire month’s use of it (four weekly washings) 
FREE. ‘This free trial will tell you more than we could in a page 
of this paper. How it saves backache and arm-ache and perspi: 
ing over a steaming tub, rabbing the skiu off your fingers, Thous 
ands of women are now using the 1900 Gravity Washer, They 
tried it first—at our risk. We simply sent the Washe rand let it 
sellitself. Send for the beautiful free book, “Washing a 
Tubful in 6 Minutes.” ‘This story of the 1900 Washer is of 
fascinating interest, You should read it. Address the 1900 
Washer Co., 653 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in 
Canada, send to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge Sr.. 
Toronto Canada, 























YOUR SCHOO 


Are your pupils patriotic % 
to teach the children pat 
veloping this love-of-count 
triots of them and you w 
citizens, better men and 
fathers aud mothers. 
spirit quicker than one of tl 

Write us now and we wi 
36 beautiful flag buttons. Gi 


first evening. 


6x8 foot GUARANTEED f: 
46 stars sewed both sides, se 
or outdoor use, 
which sells at 4 or $5, 


you for years. 


Size 20x24 inches, beaut 
wall of your school room? 
above. Remember you get t 

We will pay you liberally 


TEACHERS BUY 





TEACHERS, THIS BIG FLAG FOR 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


What 


to sell at 10 cents each, T 
Send us the proceeds and we will 
immediately ship you all charges prepaid, 


A standard United States Flag 
With the flag 
you this Fountain Pen which will be of service to 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN PICTURES FREE 


You can get the Picture of either patriot 


and this 14k 
Gold Guaranteed 


Is it not your duty 
riotism’ Are you de- 
ry spirit’ Make pa- 
ill be making better 
women, and better 
will develop this 
1ese big flags 
Il send you postpaid, 
ve these to your pupils 
hey will sell them the 


a Big 
uxt color Bunting flag, 
wed stripes for indoor 





we will send 


iful photo colors, extra heavy black frames, Are these pictures on the 
or the Big Flag as outlined 
he Fountain Pen with picture or flag. 
for writing letters to other teachers, 


ING UNION, 


Write for the pins now. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Flag Dept., 











No. 
No. 55—Imp« 


5c each. 
No. 58—Imyx 








EASTER POST CARDS! 


51—Printed in 3 colors—angels, crosses, etc., 


ful designs—Regular 2 for 5c seller—15c per dozen. 
No. 57—Air Brush Cards—Kmbossed, imported—Regular 10c 


1 insert—V 
lar 10c selle 
The Ohio Post Card Co., 


10¢ per dozen, 
wrted: Printed in colors and embossed in gold—Beauti- 
card— 


Embossed cover and 
Regu- 


wrted Easter Booklet: 3x5 inch. 
ery beautiful in designs—Crosses, Lillies, etc. 
r—ec each, 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 











NAVAJO BLANKETS 
ete Rugs purchased direct fr 
nes Bros., Haynes, 


/10 Lovely Easter Postals —10 Cts. 


PERFECT BEAUTIES, rich colors, latest designs, 


Correll Co., .De22, 855 Home Street, New_York 


om the Navajo 


New. Mexico. 
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$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 


an ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY "? 
nd 


in your solution at 
once, also send with your so- 
lution the names of two or 
more families in your vicinit 
who have no pianos. | am of- 
fering this Purchasing Bond 
to apply only as part payment 
on the purchase of the Parcell 
Piano, in order to secure the 
names and addresses of fami- 
lies who have no pianos, so I 
can get them interested in my 
method of Factory -to- Home 
Selling of the high grade Pur- 
cell plano. 
I will send you the bond, 
free trial order blank, cata- 


logue and full partic ulars. 
Send in your solution, on 
this or a separate sheet of 


paper, at once to 


(J. S. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, DEPT. W., 12 WESTERN ANE. ~ cna, = 


























| price 60c. 





HE PUBLIC SCHOO of this country are putting before the 

pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious dee .d8 of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 
The Dixon © fompany has just issued a32-page booklet similar in style to their“ Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘The Little Red School Honse.”’ It contains information 
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in 1836, during Jackson’s administration, 
directed government agents to take only 
gold and silver in payment for lands. It 
was indirec tly the cause of the ‘*panic 
of 1837.’? 3. (a) Not correctly written. 
It should be ‘‘ten thousand one mil- 
lionths, if the meaning is .o10001 ; or ten 
thousand and one millionth, if the mean- 
ing is 10,000.000001. (b) Meaning not 
clear. It should be four hundred thou- 
sandths (or four-hundred thousandths) if 
the meaning is .400; or four hundred- 
thousandths if the meaning is .00004. (c) 
-96. (d) 47,060,000.000000008, “The 
Bonny Blue F lag” may be found in ‘‘The 
Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 6,”’ 
(Can be supplied by the pub- 
lishers of this :nagazine. ) 

T should like to learn, through the columns of 
the Normal Instructor, where I could secure the 
book “Charlotte ‘Temple. ”—A Subseriber, I. H. 

The publishers of this magazine can 
supply you with this in a very neat edi- 
tion for 25¢ postpaid. This is one of the 
more than five thousand titles given in 
their book catalogue. 


What is the Presidential Succession law? Is it 
not that, in case the president and vice-president 
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Every ill has its its antidote, Rheu- 
matism, sciatica and nervous troubles 
have as nature’s antidote the waters of 
the ‘‘St. Catharines Well.’’ Visit St 
Catharines on main line of Grand Trunk 
Railway, and take a course of baths and 
you will find your youth renewed. Con- 
nected with the spring is ‘*The Welland,’ 
a modern hotel with everything needed 
for comfort and complete rest. 

A booklet with full information will 
be sent by addressing Manager, ‘‘The 
Welland,’’ St. Catharines, Ont. 


Superfluous Hair Cured 


Lady Will Send Free to any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed aud humiliated 
by an unwelcome growth of hair on my face and 
arms, I tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 
creams and other rub-on preparations I ever heard 
of, only to make it worse. For weeks I suffered 

he electric needle without being rid of my blemish. 
T spent a great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended asimple prepar- 
ation which succeeded where all else failed. 








that will be valued by both teachers and pupils, 
C Copie s sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Cco., 


WE OFFER YOU A POSITION || 7 


4 








Jersey City. New neta’ 














Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
oe. Over one hundred Home Study 

ourses under able professors in moses 


We want 250 men right away. Must have them and ! 
will pay owe money—%3.00 to $5.00 a day guaranteed ac- 
cording to class of work, You need no money, Kyery- 
thing done on our capital. You deliver our goods and 
collect. A big opportunity. Write eoday ts free plans, 
samole outfits, ete. All free. G, HM. UNDS, Manager, 


1027 West Adams Street, Dept. 235 0, Chtoneey Iinols, 
Treo . . Prof. Brooke ¢9)} talog f Write te- 
1 re e e catsiog free. Write to 
TEACHERS LISTEN! THE HOME GORRESP NDENCE SCHOOL. 
Do you want a Drawing Book that will create a Dept. 186 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
deep and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils? 


_ fiet Drake's Progressive Drawing. 5 5 Fine POST CARDS 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. Send only 4c stamps and receive 5 col- FREE 
25 Easter Post Cards IOc 


ored Gold and Embossed Cards FREE, 
Gold and Silver Background. The most beau- 


to introduce = card offer. 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 90, Topeka, Kas. 
tiful Easter Post Cards you ever bought es = ny e. Designs, 
Rabbits, Eggs, Children, Angels, Lillies, e ra fine quality. 






































Hi ip If you bave superfiuous 
Satisfaction guarantees ieBARD SUPPLY HOUS GN TH TH E FAGE 


128 Honore St., Dept. 7, Chicago. 
EASILY LEARNED. «* Musicians’ Manual” teaches 

Tune Your athod; ; send for new information Dew socomevelt ancy and effectue 

a oe chemicals orien, (only ree 4 way). 


new me ; gives hints on care; saves 
laim sealed ae ay 


you money. Leatherette bound, #1, Special 
Own Piano price, 50¢ if vou send this adv. and 6 piano 
MAS. M.N. PERRY, H4 Box 412, Long Be 








| Hence (10X3% K1)-+1.55 must equal the 
| number of bushels, according to this rule. 


both die, the vacancy is filled by the President's 
cabinet officers in their order? I have heard 
discussion in regard to the matter, and there is 
belief that the Speaker of the House becomes 
president, rather than the cabinet officers.—A 
Subscriber, N. J., Nebr. 

You are right. If there be no Secre- 
tary of State when the offices of both | 
President and Vice-President are vacant, 
“then the Secretary of the Treasury will 
act,’’ and the remainder of the succes- | 
sion includes Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General, Postmaster-General, Secretary of 
Navy and Secretary of Interior. But this 
applies only ‘‘to such cabinet officers as | 
shall have been confirmed by the senate | 
and are eligible under the Constitution 
to the Presidency.’ 





How many bushels of coal in a car Io ft. long, 
40 inches wide, 12 inches deep? Give solution or 
rule,—A Subscriber, Hanover, W. Va., 


| without fear of pain or blemish 
bushel, the conventional rate is 28 bu. to electric needle entirely unnecessary. 
a ton, or about 43.5 cu. ft., one bushel 
being .|, of 43.5 cn. ft. or 1.55+cn. ft. 


Providence, R. I, 
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This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 
find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end allembarassment. It is simple, 
When coal is bonght and sold by the | safe, sure and can be used ri ge at hee, 

t makes the 





I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other snfferer to achieve the saine happy results 
asI did. AllTaskisa two-cent stamp for reply. 
Address Caroline Osgood, 343 R. A., Custom House, 





























Seeley’ § Question Book 


Made Specially For Teachers By 
DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers gen- 
erally as the author of ‘‘//istory of IMducation,”’ 
** Foundation of Education,’’ A New School Manage- 
ment, ete, ete.,’? assisted by Miss Nellie G. Pet- 
ticrew, a teacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, Ohio Schools, joint 
author of Lrery Day Plans and joint editor of 
Normal lustructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more tian 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
deserving of the best, we contracted with! Pro- 
fessor Seeley and’ Miss Petticrew in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare’ a Question Book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. ' 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its: production, amply justify our conclusion that a 


NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK 


would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Secley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers The Following Topics : 









































English and Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

American Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners and 
Reading Algebra Writing Morals 
Orthography Physielogy and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the Study 
Grammar graphy Methods of ‘Teaching of Current Events. 














These topics are treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley exhaustively treating 
methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question “Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book Published. 

SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of 
laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 

Seeley’s Question Book slionld be in the hands of every progressive teacher. 
It is invaluable for class and personal revievs, preparing for examinations, etc. 


Order Today—lIf not satisfied, tell us and we will refund your money. 


















[mportant: 


The Subscription Price of Normal Instructor is to be increased to $1.00 a year on June Ist. Our 
Star Offer and all other combinations including Nornal Instructor will expire on that date. 





COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the following liberal combinations: 









With Normal Instructor one year for... ........c::scsseeeeeeeeeee 1.27 
With Normal Instructor two years Perec dies. oak -. 1.82 
With Primary Plans one year for.... 1.52 
With Both one year.................- 6 : 1.92 
With Both Primary Plans and Pathfind r one y 2.02 


With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder one yea «» 1.48 See Star Offer. 
With All Three one year. eee eS 
With Full set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans. . phavesbrowne <0 satan 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments. . ee by 





OUR STAR OFFER NO. 1. 


There are thousands of teachers who desire Normal Instruc- 
tor and who also wish a good current Events Journal 
and a good Question Book. In order that all such may be 
accommodated at the least possible cost a special arrangement has 
been made with the publishers of the Pathfinder whereby we are 
able to make the following most liberal offer: 


Normal Instructor one year $ .75 | All For 
Pathfinder one year 1.00 | 
Seeley’s Question Book, Postpaid 1.00 


rig Oc 


This 1s the most liberal offer we have ever been able to make 

to the teachers of America and we expect that very large num- 

- bers will avail themselves of it. It is open to both new subscri- 
bers and renewals. 

THE PATHFINDER is a l6 page weekly News Review, published at Washington, D. C. the 


seat of the National Government. It is read regularly by more than fifty thousands teachers and 
we recommend it as being the best publication obtainable for the purpose for which it is intended. 


STAR OFFER NO. 2 











Normal Instructor one year............ sess of OD All For 
*Progressive Teacher one year...... seeceeeeeh OO 
Pathfinder one year.....................- soe ckesen eee 


Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...........1.00 


socom 38) 51.98 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is generalin its scope and 
we can recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published, 
It is in nv sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation, ‘ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
ANSVILLE, NEW Y 
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—| After Holiday 


Clean-Up of Clarkson’s - 
Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 1Gc to 0c on the Dollar 


Also regular stock at wholesale prices and below. 
A few hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes 
left over from the biggest oo of book bar- 
gainsever made fora ere le to be almost given 
away. Get my Bargain List before ordering—buy 
quick or miss‘your life’s chance fora saa at the 
price of paper'and printing—binding free. 


Books Shinped on Approval 


for examination in your own home before paying, 
and returnable at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Sample Prices—All New Books 
Late fiction, were $1.50; my price, 38c. List includes: 
“Shepherd of the Hills," ‘That Printer of 
Udell's,” ‘Wea vers,” Doctor," and hundreds 
of others at 38c¢ to toe. 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 

All Best Now Fiction at Slashed Prices 
Pus.Price My Price 

Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. $13. 75 $3.90 


EncyclopediaBritannica,12vols. 48.00 11.75 
Gospels inArt. . . ... . 20.00 1.95 





Famous Pictures. . . , . - 12.00 1.50 
Koran of Mohammed, 1% Mor. . 2.50 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe . 39.00 9:75 


De Luxe editions of nearly 10C standard 


authors at similar bargains. Also nearly 200 
different authors in regular sets for next to nothing. Thou- 
sands of single volumes on nearly every subject—to be closed 
out quick at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


Free Bargain List \i\ustrated deccriptions. 
8 = af Send for it. Postal card 
request will bring it. See whatIhave. I buy bankrupt stocks 
and remainders at my own price and close them out quick ata 
small advance on cost to me. Mon’t miss these 
poe ae Bargains. Ail books guaranteed new and 
perfect, 


David B. Glarkson, The Book Broker 
211 Clarkson Building, Chicago 














1*¢ you are Jooking for the best of everything in 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, DAHLIAS A SPECIALTY, send 
for our 1970 Catalogue. 
lis & Co., Dept. 9, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 














THE TEAC HE Rs WL, M ME R SCHOOL 
The BEST imaniea cy ~ ake le ‘any ve of any sum- 
mer school inthe U.S. Located in a VILLAGE where 
living expenses are very low. Instruction 
schoo] and teachers subjects. Classes are small and 
instructors are the best that can be had. 
pares for any lice yy and for better teaching methods, 
This summer wil] be the LAST CHANCE TO GET THE VAL. 
UABLE FIRST GRADE. CERTIFICATE, School begins July 6 
and ends August 12. Students taking any work in whe 
Preachers’ Correspondence Schoo! 
MON in the Summer Sc oe. Be sure 
postal for more informatic 
THE TEACHERS’ © ORRESPONDE NCESUMMER SCHOOL, 
12 Rock Street, Newark Valley, N. Y,, Edward R, Eastman See, 


Do You Like Embroidery Work? 


and w rite 








In the pages of HOME LIFE, the most valuable 
designs and suggestions, On embroidery work are 
offered. Now. to get our magazine introduced, we 
give as a special offer, a complete transfer embroid- 
ery pattern set. and package of silk to workit. send 
10 ets. to-day, for trial copy of Home Life and receive 
free, this embroidery pattern set.and the silk to work 
it. HOME LIFE, DEPT. N, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INITIAL BROOCH FREE 


We will send you this beautiful 
combination set which consists of 
three beautiful Pearl Waist Set 
Pins and Pearl Brooch The 
Brooch bas bighly polished pear! 
eut in Cresent shape, mounted 
with fancy gold plated wire with 
any initial you want. We will 
send you this combination set 
absolutely Free, all charges pre- 
paid, for Tonk to advertise our 
business. It will take just afew 
hours of your time—We send you 
4 sets beautiful Embosed pust 
cards to distribute on our special pian at 25 cents each. 
Send your address today and you will receive the com- 
plete post card sets by return mail. All premiums sent 
prepaid. M. M. ADAMS, Manager, 47 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


AGENTS 


Ome cating 9 else ea gnd 


made $10.00 Ms ‘a 


——- work in “4 
‘o capita 
Bs g 1 furnish you with 
a@ complete working outfit. 
Buildan independent business 
ofyourown. Noexperience 
necessary. 1 give you success- 
ful methods and selling plans. 
After estabiishing a business 
in your own town additional 
territory will be assigned. 
Work suitable and profitable 
tomenand women. Position 
permanent. In this business 
‘ou will not earn big money 
n two hoursand then nothing 
more fora week but will have 
a opeart regular income of 
.00 to 610.00 a day ,every day. 
ustlers always make the 
Be your own boss backed 











1 want hustlers. 
‘a high class long doveg sa legitimate business con 
con. Only one Leeseveuatics wanted in each district. 


mass money. 


Write to-day. Secure your territory and start at once. 
Money made the first dav. 


cnsoenpeeimmsanimainta 


| Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
| tion and notes, 


| 
4\4 x O84 in. 
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Books Received 


Under this heading we will mention each month, 
books which have come to our desk. . This will em- 
brace both new books and new editions, More ex- 
tended notice will be given such books as occasion 
demands and our space will allow under Book Re- 
views. 

“How Two HUNDRED CHILDREN LIVE AND 
LEARN.” By Rudolph R. Reeder, Superintend- 
ent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hud- 
sou. 5x 74 in. 210 pp. $1.25. Charities Pub- 
lication Committee, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

“TALKS WITH MY Boys.” By William A, Mow- 
ry. Fifth edition. Revised and enlarged. 44x 7 
in. 30o1pp. $1.00. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. 

“THE STANDARD GUIDE FOR LOCOMOTIVE EN- 
GINEERS AND FIREMEN, also Railroad Machiu- 
ists.” By Ed. Turner, Leather binding, Vest 
pocket size, 198pages, 75c. Laird & Lee, Chi- 


| cago. 


“Shakespeare’s A 

With introduc- 
Edited by William Allan Neil- 
son, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
158 pp. 25¢c. Scott, Foresmau & 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


Co., Chicago, 

“PoprE’s ESSAY ON CRITICISM.” With intro- 
duction and notes. Edited by John Sargeauut. 
434_x 74 im. 64 pages. soc. Clarendou Press, 
Oxford, Eng., aud New York. 

“AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SELECTED ESSAYS.” 
By Thomas Henry Huxley. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Ada L,. F. Snell, Associate 
Professor of English, Mt. Holyoke College... 454 
x7 ins. 177 pages. goc. Riverside Literature 
Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

“MANUAL TRAINING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS :” 
An Organized Course in Wood-Workipg. By 
Eldreth G. Allen, Instructor in Wood-Working 
in the Manual Training High School, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and edited by Fassett A. Cotton, Presi- 
deut State Normal School, LaCrosse, Wis. 7 x 84 
inches. Illustrated. Chas. Scribuer’s Sons, New 


| York. 


in all high | 7 


Our work pre- | 


are given FREE 'IUl- | 
usa | 


| cover. joc. 


osc net. 


| ius. 








EDWIN F. BALCH, 47 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


“EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC.” By Edward L. 
Thorndike, Professor of ‘educational Psychology 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Ar- 
ranged to supplement the work of standard text 
books aud oral drills and to eliminate eye-strain 
and expense of time aud energy due to copying 
figures and solving examples written in figures 
not clearly formed or well spaced. Five books. 
7x84 in. 48 pp. each Stiff paper covers. Sc 
each. A. G. Seiler, New York, 

“WHAT TO TEACH IN NATURE 
F, A. Merrill, State Normal School, 
sx7ius. lg pp. Stiff board covers. 
by the author. 

“Dolt To a FINISH.” 
Series. 5x 7,in. 54 pages. Ornamental white 
T. Y. Crowell & eet New York. 
By Eva March 

Illustrated. 
, Boston, 


STupy,”’. By 
Athens, Ga. 
Published 


What is Worth While 


“KUROPEAN HERO STORIES, 
Tappau. 5%°4 x 7*4ims. 249 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“THE NEW SALESMANSHIP AND Haw To Do 
BUSINESS BY MAIL.” By Chas. Lindgren. 5’ x 8 
150 pp. Extra cloth $1.50. Half leather, 
red edges. $2.00. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS: ‘‘Parkman’s 
The Oregon Trail: With notes, edited by Chas. 
H. J. Douglas, Dept. of Euglish, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York. 362pp. ‘‘Thackeray’s 


English Humorists.” With introduction and 
notes. Edited by J. C. Castleman, High Schooi, 


Evansville, Ind. 336 pages. 444 x5%4 ims. 25¢ 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

“IN STARLAND WITH A THREE-INCH TELE- 
scopr.” A conveniently arranged guide for the 
use of amateur astronomers, With forty dia- 
grams of the constellations and eight of the 
moon. By William Tyler Olcott, author of “A 
Field Book of the Stars. 5'4 x 7ims. 145 pages. 
$1.00 net. G. P. Putuam’s Sous, New York. 

“KLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE.” By G. F, 
Warren, Professor of Farm Management and 
Farm Crops, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture,Cornell University. Numerous illustrations, 
5x7%ins. 458 pages. $1.10 net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. 

BROWNING’S “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” An 
Interpretation by Francis Bickford Horubrooke. 
5 x 8 ins. 234 pages. Heavy paper. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

“PRIMER OF SANITATION.” A simple work on 
Disease Germs and How to Fight Them. By 
John W. Ritchie, Professor of Biology, College of 
William and Mar Illustrated by Karl Hass- 
man. New World Science Series. 51% x 7% ins. 
200 pages. World Book Co., Youkers, N. Y. 

“KLEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States,” By Wilbur F, Gordy, Superintendent 
of Schools, Springfield, Mass. With numerous 


maps and illustrations. 544 x 74% ius. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
“THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC:” Its History and 


With an intro- 
i ins. Ii. 
D. Appleton & 


Ideals. By William R. George, 
duction by Thomas M. Osborne, 
lustrated. 338 pages. $1.50 net. 
Co., New York. 

THE BRITISH ISLES.” By Everett Tomlin- 
sou. With maps aud illustrations. 5', x 74% ius. 
318 pages. 60c net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

“NERVES AND 


1 


COMMONSENSE.” By Aunie 
Payson Call, author of * ‘Power through Repose,” 
“As a Matter of Course,” etc. 5x 7'% ins. 280 
pages. $1.25net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


THE LEACH SANATORIUM, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has published a book 
on cancer, which gives interesting facts 
about the cause of cancer; tells what to 
do in case of pain, bleeding, odor, etc., 
instructs in the care of the patient, and 
is in fact a valuable guide in the man- 
agement of any case. The book is sent 
free to those interested who write for it, 
meutioning this paper. 


45 





class-room work. 


Examinations in New York State. 


Spelling now ready, also answer books, 
Price 25cts. cach ; for class use 20cts. 


Regents’ Review Books. 


These books contain all the questions asked by the Regents of the State of 
New York during the past fifteen years, 1893 to date, Igro. 

The questions are grouped™by topics so as to make tlie books suitable for 
B@S~ THE NEW EXAMINATIONS ARE ADDED AS THEY OCCUR. 

Bas” No Better books are published than these for general review work in school 
in any State, but they are especially valuable in preparing classes for the Regents, 


Books in Arithmetic, Geography, Elementary English, History, Physlology, and 


Address, W. Hazleton Smith, Publisher, 117-119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


others in preparation. 
each postage-paid, or $2.00 adozen, net. 





Us 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


W. H. Jones, Mgr., COLUMBIA, S. C. 





THE SOUTH WANTS YOU 


A better position for you. 
PLAN, 


Our booklet, «a 


tells HOW. 











#50 a week). 
our Correspondence Course, 





installments rt preferred, 





DOLLARS AND MILLINERY GO HAND IN HAND 


You can make and trim your own hats—tbus SAVE -woney. 
You can make and trim hats for.others- 
You can become an expert milline ~ bi, from six to eight meek. It 
. paying buginess for ladies today. We 
salaried position, or to OPEN A STORE OF YOUR OWN 
Taught right in yoyr own home, no watter v 


witheut interfering with your daily work. Tern 
Send today for FREE BOOK with colored plates, 


International Millinery Syndicate and. School of Millinery, 


-thus MAKE money 

is the best 
epare you to make your own bats, to hold a 
retail stores pay from #20 to 
ere you are located. _ By 
SEPIVELY TEM You 
May be paid in smal! 


whe 
with working models, WE CAN PO! 
8 moderate. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dept. 8, 











Handsome jolie 
‘ood si Sw 


ie. Nicely polieh- 
, German model. 
my finished fin- 

\d tail 

jiece; complete with 


ON 
gs. of our Gold Embossed Post Cards at 10c per pkg. Return our 
2% when sold and we will send this fine violtn' ad outfit at once, 
RESS PREPAID MYER ART CO., Violin Dept. 112, Chicago 


Send us your na: 


will ne aang 
af oe beau- 
sed Souve- 
Inir Post Cards to ell at l0ca 
prs, When sold return us 
1.20 end get these four gold 
laid rin, sane sur bi tof % 


address pac we ¥ 
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MYER ART CO. free, frit e ti 


T CO., Ring Dept, 112, 





» CHICAGO 





ENTINE'S SELF- 

Free for 30 Days iii Shi 
ct rv! NG, DES 
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American Art 





embossed on mounts of solid bronze. 
A relief embosse 


bronzed mount. 


This set of 15 relie 
(only one set to each), 
rare and handsome post cards. 


Write plainly your name and address on 
this coupon and send it to us witb five 
two-cent, stamps or ten cents in coin. to 
cover cost of postage and packing. and we 
will mail the cards to you with full partic- 
ulars about our easy plan for getting 50 
Easter post cards; Lilies, Crosses, Chickens, 
Rabbits, Eggs and Choir Boys, mounted on 
both Gold and Silver backgrounds. 


BALCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
476 Sawyer Building 
Chicago 









RARE SPECIMENS OF BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


Reproductions of original water colors of Paul de Longpre, handsome, new and 
attractive; showing America’s mosi beautiful flowers in rare, natural colors, relief 


sed post card is manufactured by a process which raises the flower design 
from the flat surface of the card, giving it the appearance of a flower resting on the surface of a 
These cards are curefully lithographed in perfect 
and are the most attractive post cards of floral design ever offered to the readers of this paper. 
The face of these cards ure not marked with type or printing, making them suitable for 
mounting on plaques, B ype rocbo pra or framing. 
embossed post cards, no two alike, will be sent FREE to every reader 
willing to give us a few minutes of their spare time.in return for these 
You will find these cards exactly as represented and you will be 
more than pleased with their beauty and attractiveness. 
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SEND THIS COUPON 





BALCH PUB CO,, 476 Sawyer Bidg., Chicago. 11. 

Enclosed piease find five 2-cent stamps, (10c) to pay postage and 
packing on 15 beautiful American Art Floral Post Cards anda 
trial copy of Home Life. } promise to give you a few moments of 
my time in return for these cards. Send ine full partic 
getting 50 Easter post cards on your easy plan. 
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| Choice Supplementary Reading 


fis ===]! TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


: KITTY rTP TENS | ‘“*To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 

All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
but bubbling with new interest. This is often a difficult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
reading. We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
an ‘} you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, If your Board will 
eas not he Ip you, get the children to buy their own. If some children cannot do this, 




















a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
reading material for a long time. Can you afford to let your children go iungry for good literature when an abundance 
can be had for a mere irifle? 


| THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. An idea of the favor with which they are 
being received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 
i908. Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, which 
liave not heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them, They supplv a great variety of choice 


reading at a nomial expense. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = ‘tiptoe 'ritis YEAR 


These Five-Cent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. In the one hundred and twenty titles 
now offered are included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially pre- 
pared hy teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and well aware of the needs 
of the schools. Tiey furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order— 
Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. They 
have been adopted and are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere These 
books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 

With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly en- 
riched and a live interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince yon of their 
attractiveness and worth. Should yon not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show 
copies to your school and you will be suprised to see how qnick the pupils will raise money. 

Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 
FIRST YEAR | 68 Stories of the Revolution | SIXTH YEAR 

















| Sh - alin Fables and Myths (Et han Alle n and the Green Moun- Nature 
f : ] 6 Fairy Stories of the Moon _ tain Boys) e = E P 
| 27 Aksop’s Fables—Part I 69 Stories of the Revolution 11 *109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
28 AEsop’s Fables—Part 11 _ (Around Philadelphia) — chona, Resins, etc.) 
: fe | 29 Indian Myths 70 Stories of the Revolution Il Geography 
STO w Bound 140 Nursery ‘Tales __ (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 7 4 Great European Cities (London 
as Neture 71 Selections from Hiawatha (For and Paris) 
1 Little Plant Peopte—Part | | érd, 4th and 5th Grades) *115 Great European Cities—IT (Rome 
2 Little Plant People—Part TI . and Berlin) 
30 Story of a Sunbeam Nature FOURTH YEAR History and Biography 
} sng Mittens and Her Friends 75 Story of Coal *116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
| story : ‘ 76 Story of Wheat Richard the — Lion - Hearted, 
’ 82 Vatriotic Stories «Story of the The Black Prince, Sid 
v | inne ory ot Waeanikiton.ct.) 4 77 Story of Cotton ick Prince, Sidney) 
. ay ory oO ashineton, etc, 78 Stories of the Backwoods *117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
: SECOND YEAR “154 Conquests of Little Plant People Wellington, Gladstone) 
| | Panties icoer aababiee History and Biography —— 
34 Stories from Grimm 5 Story of Lincoln | 10 ‘The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
| oe epoca ren SCOEN SREB *56 Cndian Children Tales 11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
j 36 Little Red Riding Hood =9 A Little New Engls Viking 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving 
87 Jack and the Beanstalk oy New F-ngland Viking 5 ator ae le Pel ee 8) 
| : hated peer pela , j SI Story of De Soto ° 22 Rab and His Friends 
} 38 Adventures of a Brownie | 8? Story of Daniel Boone 24° Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
be J Nature ‘ : 88 Story of Printing thorne) 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 84 Story of David Crockett 25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
39 Little Wood Friends 85 Story of Patrick Henry thorne) 
40 Wings and Stings 86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
11 Story of Wool nev and Fulton) 119 Bryant’s Thauatopsis, and Other 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets | x7 American Inventors— II (Morse Poems 
} History and Biography and Edison) 120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
STORIES OF THE ] 43 Story of the Mayilower | *58 American Naval Heroes (Jones. 121 Selections from Holmes 
REVOLUTION ! 45 Boyhood of Washington | Perry, Farragut) 122:The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
THIRD YEAR | 89 Fremont and Kit Carson * (Browning) 
Fables and Myths . Lit-rature SEVENTH YEAR 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella | 4) Selections from Lonefellow—I Lit E 
47 Greek Myths | 91 Story of Enzene Field terature : ; ‘ : " 
2 Thumbelina and Dresm Stories | : : chee "team Ne a 
¥ 146 Kleeping Beauty aud Otherstories — | FIFTH YEAR 4 Readiceliie (Longfellow) 
Te ad acai einaiis Nature ae , 15 Suowbound | ( Whittier) 
49 prude. S tems and Fruits 9 Story of Silk ms ’ 20 TheGreat Stone Face  (Haw- 
ae Aaa ie logge ran ntater ibe 06 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and thorne) 
nf tide mage tae 2 lepaph- patcenll Mt laggy llth ovo) 123 Selections from Wordsworth 
135 Little aig ne Cea Mills(Dry Air | History and Biography 124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
and Dry Soil I unt N) 16 Explorations of the Northwest. 125 Selections from The Merchant of 
itetery and Plograst y ; 97 Story of the Norsemen Venice 
Story o ashibectou *98 Story of Nathan 
Story of Lonateion S an EIGHTH YEAR 
21 Story of the Pilvrims #100 Story of Bryant Literature 
'44 Famous Farly Americans (Smith WL Story of Robert E. Lee 17 Enoch Arden (‘Tenuyson) 
Standish, Penn *105 Story of Canada 18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
54 Story of Columbus | 141 Story of Grant 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burias) 
55 Story of Whittier | #144 Story of Steam 23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmitin) 
47 Story of Louisa M, Alcott «145 Story of McKinley 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
"58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary . “ (Coleridge) 
A9 Story of the Boston Tea Party Literature *127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
182 Storyof Franklin & King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 128 Speechesof Lincoln 
64 Child) Life in the Colonies—I | 9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 129 Selections from Julius Cresar 
(New Amsterdam) | 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson *130 Sclections from Henry the Eighth 
65 Child Life in’ the Colonies—II 108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 131 Selections from Macteth 
(Pennsvivania) Independence Bell, the Blue and 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
66 Child Life in the Colonies lil the Gray, etc.) 148 Building of the Ship and other 





(Virginia *147 Story of King Arthur Poems ( Longfellow.) 


* These are new titles added this year. 
Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies seuc prepaid at G0c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send ont free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, you 
choice of any five of these Classics with the pF egies | that if they are not found satisfactory they may be 
returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 











e Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Intro- 
Ten=Cent Classics duction and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound 


in strong paper covers, 10c each. Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 
of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. Other titles in preparation. , 


F. AOWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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March 1910 
The Undérpaid Profession 


(Continued from page 36) 


| Success in doing all the sewing for her 
family, and home community as well, 
for that matter. Certainly a ‘‘knack’’ at 
the trade, and being, as we say, ‘handy 
with the needle,’ is decidedly to one’s 
advantage. But what woman has not in- 
stinctively a tendency to a greater or less 
extent in this direction? Of course, the 
‘know how’ is necessary, without which, 
natural talent, a love for the work, am- 
bition, perseverance and all that, cannot 
of themselves alone bring success. A 
| certain amount of teclinical knowledge 
|| and training is necessary, and the wise 
|| woman will put forth every possible ef- 
fort to acquire it. 

; ‘*From childhood I always aspired to 
|| become a finished and artistic dress- 
|| maker. Asa girl in school, all the stu- 
| | dies which underlie the science and art of 
|| dressmaking, such as drawing, designing, 
| color, and observation work, had a deep 
fascination for me. While still a young 
girl at home the responsibility of making 
my younger sisters’ and_ brothers’ cloth- 
ing fell to me. How I delighted in de- 
signing and drafting little patterns for 
them, and how careful I was that every 
stitch should be in the rigiitt place and 
that each garment should fit as well as 
| if it were for agrown person. Moreover, 
|| L early saw in my teaching work that thie 
practical, the industrial training is of 
first importance in this work-a-day world 
of ours, under the present-day conditions. 


|| From School Room to Bank Building 
| ‘*Tt is not over five years ago since I 
| 
| 


| 





arrived at the decision to reach out 
for larger resuits than appeared to be 
possible in the ordinary channels of 
the teaching profession. Previous to 
that time I had traveled the customary 
pathway marked out for the graduate of 
a State Normal School, leading through 
the irksome stages of advancement to the 
point where a fair living wage may be 
i hoped for—at some future date. 

‘* What little I knew about dressmaking 
in those days, I had managed to pick up 
| by observation. I knew I could not ex- 
' pect the wealthy to trust their costly 

gowns to me. After trying many other 
| plans, I struck on the following, which 
| proved to be the turning point in my life, 
| although I am scarcely entitled to claim 
complete originality for the idea on 
| which it is based. 

‘*I commenced at once a scientific study 
of the various systems of dressmaking. 
I have found a great lack of uniformity 
as to system among dressmakers. Every 
dressmaker has ‘her own way’ of doing 
things, and there are too often no two 
alike in the same establishment. Dress- 
makers have long been agreed that there 
should be a universal system. With this 
idea in mind, assisted by the counsel of 
a number of the most widely known 
dressmakers, and using only the best ele- 
ments of all the old systems I struck out 
on entirely new and original lines; and 
tiie reception being accorded the product 
of my labors is surpassing my most san- 
| guine hopes. Indeed, so enthusiastically 
is this system being received that it has 
already been introduced into a number 
of leading industrial schools and bids 
'fair to become the one recognized and 
| universal system of America—lience, its 
| name, 

‘*The making of all patterns, be they 
stock or individual, is based upon sim- 
| ple calculations easilv performed from 
the measurements to whicii the pattern is 
to be built. Why not every woman be 
able to modify her own patterns? Why 
not every woman be able to draft her own 
patterns from her own measurements? 
The fact that the woman who can pays 
a dollar for an individual pattern drafted 
| from her own form rather than a dime 


| for a stock pattern, proves the value this 


knowledge will be to every woman who 
possesses “it. A much better fit can be 
secured from an individual pattern than 
from a stock pattern. To put this infor- 
mation, this ability to do her own sew- 
ing, to ‘draft her own patterns, into the 
hands of every woman wlio wants it, how- 
ever humble her station or limited her 
means, is the task I have set myself for 
my life work.’’ 

A glance about Miss Merwin’s spacious 
offices—her college, as she likes to call 
the place, and as ; she is justiy entitled to 
call it, situated as it is on the top floor 









































of the largest bank building in Kansas 
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co. mes 
Mrs. Iola Lipp 
Covington, Ky. 


BECOME A NURSE 


ii you have the natural attributes of a good 


Miss Louise J. Mc hereon Miss Tote 2 M. Miller 
Lae Ga. St. Joseph, Mich. 





hurse we will undertake to teach you to 
earn $10 to $25 a week, as thousands of 
our graduates are doing. 
[JNUSUAL OFFER: be grant every student two 

—_———— months’ probationary or 
trial study—this sw : ou nothing if dissatisfied. 
If you wish to know how we train by correspondence; 

Mail this Coupon 
The e Chautauqua School of Nursing 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Please seud 9th Annual Biue Book with stories by nurses. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


City—suggested to the interviewer a vivid 
contrast with the humble beginnings de- 
scribed by this now highly successful 
teacher, and dating back just five brief 
years. For teacher she still is—and this 
is a point that Miss Merwin strongly 
insists upon. In fact it was due in large 
part, no doubt, to her interest in teach- 
ing, and in the fellow members of her 
profession, that she was led to enter her 
present specialized field. Just now shie 
1s actively interested in the establishment 
of branch departments of her college in 
various parts of the country ; and through 
the co-operation of teacher representatives 
is building up a very extensive educa- 
tional system which is already being ac- 
corded recognition on the basis of its 
intrinsic merits and its unquestioned 
kinship with the so-called ‘‘industrial 
training’’ in its most approved form. 
Sucli is one solution—and a very feasi- 
ble solution it appears to be—of the great 
| problem of the ‘‘underpaid profession,’? 
| and the best part of it is its simple prac- 











‘Children’s Gardens) 


are an important adjunct to successful school-room 
work, Competent teachers say that 


Vi kk’ Flower and 

1C S Vegetable Ss 
combined with their Garden Clubs, give the most 
pleasure, outdoor exercise and gardening knowledge 


at the lowest possible pice. A postal card, with 
name and address, will bring full information. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


131 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| ticability. Would that many other hard- 
| working but ambitious teachers might 
| ‘‘go and do likewise.’’ ° 
Poor Spelling 


Forty years ago oral spelling was one 
| of the principal features of school work. 
It was an intellectual discipline of the 
| highestorder, and had many more virtues 
| than that of teaching to spell correctly. 
| Is there a gray-haired man or woman who 
| reads this and who does not remember 
| the inteilectual, moral, and spiritual up- 
| lift that came from ‘spelling down’’ 
twice a day? To failin public wasa griev- 
ous misfortune, and there was no greater 
| mental and moral stimulus afforded than 
this exercise. But nowadays children ! 











| write their spelling almost exclusively, 





75, 000, 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
“OK” sastexens 
SOLD the Ye YEAR 


staag 5 contin 


OU cf their 


a ey ors ni 4 r taken 
x off with the thumb and fin- 
‘ wae ger. Can be used repeat- 
Ea) edly and “‘always work,”’ 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. 4 brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
All stationers Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet ie. 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. N°'B 


AGENTS 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST SNAP YET ! 
DON’T PASS IT! 


You ean sell our Silks, Dress Goods, Shaw)s, Wuaists, 
Handkerchiefs, Petticoats, Belts, cte., at half mer- 
chant’s prices. Your credit is good. Free trial order 
~-no deposit. Biggest commissions. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write today for Big Free Catalog No. 117 and Samples 


Schwartz Importing Co., = St.Louis, Mo. 


Lamp Users — Agents 


Men and women everywhere making up to $20 a 
day — no experience needed — showing — recom- 
Bending vellia greatest invention of age—the 
er Oil Lamp. Burns common coal 
oil (kerosene) but 6 times brighter than electricity 
—cheapest—most brilliant—most satisfactory in 
the world. White incandescent light. 30,000 
families now using. Free Lamp to Agents. 
Get lamp for your own home and make big profits. 
Write quick. Simply send name and address 




















UNITED FACTORIES _ 
Largest Lamp House in U. 
1306 Factory Bldg. 





Kansas City, Mo 








ww or 
Earn $25 to $200 “Weekly 


Our course in Elocution and Dramatic Art is complete, y 
thorough and comprehensive. Itenables you in a short time to 
qualify for a good ape 1g position on the stage or speaker's 
platform. Learn by correspondencethe most fascinating and 
Lest paying profession in the world. Illustrated Book on Dra- 
matic Art free. 

Chicago Sebool of Elocation, 203 Grand Opera House, Chicago# 






















Yor polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper. ote 
ib tke quick and easy. Keeps ite lustre. It does not deterivrate. Hat 
Debed 15 years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Pre 
Ask or write for free samples. 

polis, Ind 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indi: 








WeTrust You 
Day 





write to-day for this handsome 14-inch beautifully 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Pestber. any 
color. If you find ita big —— remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
ret your own free. Enclose 6: postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 164, 21 Quiney St., Chieago 





aud get their marked papers back long | 
after they have forgotten them. Written 
spelling has its advautages, but it is by 


fashion. Also, we 
mology, so that with a knowledge of 
roots, suffixes, and pretixes the dictionary 
| was less needed tian now—whien it isn’t 
used at all. Why was this useful study 
| abandoned? 
| Recently I was shown some papers of 
| high school boys of the Freshman year. | 
They were discreditable. The writing 
was atrocious and the spelling was even 
worse. The pupils seemed to have had a 
fair idea of the subjects in which they 


_were examined, but they presented them | 


ina fashion that was execrable. Yet these | 
boys had been trained in the new meth- 
ods of writing and spelling. I am very 
sure that at the same aye, if I had handed 
in such a paper, I should have received a 
| good ‘‘licking’’ at school and another 


| when I got home, and I should have de- | 


servedthem both. Yet these were picked | 

boys, who had been put through the best | 

methods which are offered today. I took 
| one of these boys in hand and gave him 

a spelling lesson privately. There was 
| an appreciable wait after every word pro- 
| pounded to him, often a request for repe- 
| tition, and then a faltering answer, which 
' was often wrong. That mind had not 
| been trained to act quickly.—JOSEPH M. 
| RocErRs in ‘What is Wrong with Our 
Public Schools,’’ a series of six Articles 
in Lippincott’s.‘* 





The Teacher’s Boarding Place 


Much is being written and said about | 
the improvement of tlhe country school 


done at the present time to improve the 
school conditions for country boys and 
girls. There is, however, one matter 
which may easily escape attention that 
lias much to do with this movement. It 
lis the securing of a boarding place in 
|the country district for the teacher. 





| Those who are close to the country school | 


.| situation find that many well prepared 


why they have given up teaching in rural 
districts will admit that the difficulty of 
securing a suitable boarding place had 
much to do with it. While the young 
woman going into the country must not 
expect to find ail of the conveniences of 
acity home, she may rightfully expect to 
find a place where she will be commfort- 
able and free from disturbance.—//linots 
Bulletin, 


Manners require time, as nothing is 
more vulgar than haste.—Zmerson. 








| NO means a proper substitute for the older | 
used to study ety- | 


and there is no doubt that much is being | 


teacuers when questioned closely as to | 


MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Join The Normal Instructor 
Music Club 


Special arrangements have been made 
by the NorMaAr INstTRucTOR with the 
famous U. S$. School of Music of New 
York to organize the NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR Music Club, to be composed ot 
readers of this paper. 

These lessons, for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Cello, 
Mandolin or Sight Reading, will be 
given absolutely free to any reader of tlie 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

This school has brought to life thou- 
sands of dead musical instruments all 
over the land, and is today one of tlie 
greatest blessings in musical life. Asa 
member of this club you will have placed 
at your disposal every advantage of a full 
scholarship and tuition in this well 
known institution. Every one having a 
love for music should take advantage «of 
our generous offer at once. 

It matters not whether youare a begin- 
| ner or an advanced pupil, the lessons will 
| be made suitable to your need. 
| You will get one lesson weekly, and 
| your only expense during the time you 
| take the lessons will be the cost of pos- 

tage and the music you use, whicli is 
| small, 

Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish 
I had knowa of your school before.’ 
| ‘‘Have learned more in one term in my 
home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terius with private teachers, and at 
| a great deal less expense.’’ ‘‘Everything 
isso thorough aud complete.’’ ‘The les- 
sous are marvels of simplicity, and my 
eleven-year-old boy has not had the least 
| trouble to learn.’’ One minister writes: 

‘*As each succeeding lesson comes, I am 

more aud more fully persuaded I made 
| no mistake in becoming your pupil.’’ 
Established 1898 — have thousands of 
pupils from seven years of age toseventy. 
Don’t say you cannut learn music till 
| you send for our free booklet and tuition 











| offer. It will be sent by return mail 
| tree. 
Instruments supplied when needed, 


Cash or credit. 
| Address U. S$. SCHOOL: OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Notice to Normal Instructor Readers 

| We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the Normal Instructor to the 
| advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
| Company, which appears on page 3 of 
| this issue. Every teacher who desires 
|an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
| her scholars at the close of school will 
do well to send tor their samples of fine 
lot of souvenirs. 


| Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 








A great dealof public attention is being at- 
tracted by the new method of taxidermy uow 
being taught at Omaha, Neb. It is possible to 
| learn to stuff and mount all kinds of birds, an- 

imals, game heads, fish; also to tan skins for 

| rugs, robes, etc., all right athome andin your 
| spare time. This new. method can_ be easily 
| learned by any one in just a very short time. 
| Those who know say that taxidermy is not only 
| one of the most profitable professions kuown, 
| but also an enthrallingly interesting pastime 
Everybody should know at least something of 
taxidermy. Full particylars including a com- 
plete, splendidly interesting book on the subject 
will be sent free if you write the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 900 Elwood Bldg, Omaha, 
Neb. 





Is the envy of all behold- 


AN ee IDEAL”’ ers. Ideal Greaseless 


Massage Cream is 4 
COMPLEXION nourishment for the 

skiu, leaving it. clear, 
bright and healthy. Tne most effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion 
pane ialists. Not a cold cream. Full sized jar 50c. 
Generous sample 10c. N. HARTMANN & CO., 
4729 Polk Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special ooorees, in Podogony. Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten, § "Ve assist 
in securing positions, Over one bundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 


. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cospell and le rading 
” as catalog free. Write to- 


Principal colleges. 
rs NDENCE gcnook 
THE HOME CORRESEONDENCE, 
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CHERS 


and PupiLs 


Everywhere should take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful help of 
pictorial post cards — selected from 
the best mz akers—illustrating geography ,history 

literature, etc. : ; 


C\MPBELS Picton Past (nos 
FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 


are arranged topically with special reference to 
school room needs. They are high grade and 
particularly beve oon for projection uponascreen. 

Our low priced but dependable projectors will 
enable you to furnish thousands of illustrations 
for less than the price of a stereopticon anda few 
glass slides. 

Our booklet —“ The Educational Uses of 
Pictorial ‘Post Cards” — tells what subjects 
are. ready, how they may be used, and othér 
educational information ‘every teacher should 
have. Write for it to-day, absolutely free. 


KENNEY BROS.& WOLKINS, 


226Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 








A Peroxide Cream 


Unequalled as M 
Cream and Re a. ov sic | 


Wrinkles, Freckles, Black- 


heads and Facial Blemishes, 


leaving the skin Clear, Fresh | 


and Beautiful, 
GUARANTEED ANTISEPTIC 


Try it at your druggist to-day. 
le has it or can get it. If not 

we will send you a jar postpaid 

on receipt of his name and 25c, 


A Superior 
Facis! Cream 
in Combination 
with Peroxid 














Comes only to the strong and 
robust. In the battle for sup- 
remecy the weak must fall, Al- 
mo, the new discovery builds na- 
tural, healthy flesh, 
and womeu strong, 
brings rosy cheeks, send 10c for a 
liberal sample and learn of this 
wonderful discovery. 


The Almo Co., 12 ASt., Battle Creek, Mich, 


26 Boautiful Easter Cards [0c 


makes menu 
plump and 
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Prettiest, Richest and most Handsome you ever saw for the 
money. Colored with Gold or Sjlver—RaDbits, Eggs, Children, 
Flowers, Angels, Lillies, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 6 pkgs. 50c 
also Extra Fine Quality 12 for l0c, 6 aN 50c. Surprise offer to 
first 500 replies. Garland Supply Coy 76-Q Wabash Ave. Chicago 


‘The Scholl “TRISPRING” Arch Support 1s guaranteed to correct)! 
al) foot ailments, as flat foot, weak ankles. rheumatism) Pe 
pains in limbs and back. Supports, the. arch of the foot! 
eliminates muscular and nervous strain. Made of German! 
Silver, patented Trv- aenag” and leather top, for men and” 
women. Ask your shoe dea - for Scholl's“ Trv-Spring™ 
Arch Supports or write for free booklet. yr 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 90 Market Street 

e@ Chicago, ilinois,/ A 









































EXPERIENCE Let pte Sab 
pacar Doomyeune a hg Or “Bu: 
Guide’’ tells all We furnish 
Com plete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tietng Posters,etc. Humorous 
dramas briimful of fun, travel, his 
fi tory. religion, temperance work and 
& songs illustrated. One man can do 
it. Astonishing Opportunity in 
any locality fora man with alittle 
money to show in churches, school 
houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. 
and to 
marae ENE ve Cent Theatres 
p store rooms. Motion Picture Films and ren 
Fronts I to over $100 per aight. Cher soit. phy not you? 


‘er " > 1] tell wou how. 
Ls ousigui's SUFELY OO" 859" Iiinols Bank Bldg. Chicago 


AmusctvePusicwin MOtion Pictures 
ia 
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The Beauty 


Of Firm Flesh 


Lies In The Power Of Rich Blood To 


Keep It Ever Clear And Clean. 


Stuart’s Calcium Wafers Free 





The secret of firm, strong, 
flesh is —good, rich, constant flowing, 
blood. When hollow cheeks appear and 
hidden pigments make the eyes 


is sick and out of tune. 





The effect of impure and pure blood is seen 
at once on the face 

Impurities fill it with poisons, the 
flesh harbors these poisons, and the lungs 
cannot eliminate them as they should, 

It needs a purifier, Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers vive to the blood through the 
same channels as tood all the strength 
and stimulus necessary to remove tie 
impurities and to make rich corpuscles 
which: will feed the body or fight its 
enemies, 

Time was when poor blood purifiers 
had to be used, such as herbs and roots 
powdered minerals, etc., but thanks to 
latter day achievement the Stuart proc- 
ess gives to the system the full rich 
strength of Calcium Sulphide, the great- 
est blood purifier known to science. 

These little powerful wafers are pre- 
pared by one of the most nuted expert 
pharmaceutical chemists in the world and 
o far as science is concerned no expense 
has been spared to make them perfect. 

They contain Quassia, Golden Seal 
ind Kucalyptus, each a most powerful 
aid to the blood of man. 

Thousands of people use these wafers 
with religious zeal, and their testimonial 
evidence isan unfailing source of in- 
terest to one who reads it. 

Melancholy marks every suffering 
woman, yet one should be armed with 
this knowledge and make up one’s mind 





to trv Stuart’s Calcium Wafers at once. 
Every druggist carries them. Price 
50c, or send us your name and we will 
send you atrial package by mail free. 
Address F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart 
Bldy., Marshall, Mich. 

A PREE GIFT.—Every woman needs this 
book, if she is just entering 
womanhood or is a mother, 
This People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser is full of in 


formation on the questions and 
problems which confront the 
mother at every turn, It’s the 
best doctor to have in the house 
in case of emergency. Treats of 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Medicine, 
Motherand Babe. All the deli 
cate ailments and matters about 
which every woman, whether 
young or old, single 





should know, 


A new, fully revised, up-to-date edition, of 1008 
pages, with engravings and colored plates, bound 
in cloth is sent absolutely FREE on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of wrapping and mailing 


only. Over 680,000 copies were sold at $1.50 each, 
Enclose 31 one-cent stamps to Dr. R, V. Pierce 
Dept. D, Main Street, Buffalo, N. 





Join a Brass Band Heirs | 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
i—to enjey life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today, 
Just send your name and address, 


Lyon & Healy, 64 Adams St., Chicago 
“i wee ks, the EaaeRedor, 


[5 GENTS sssseanetis 


a Eews review. his paper 
gives you every week all the important 
news of the world, stated clearly and without bias, — It 
is the only news review thatis truly comprehensive ; 
and at the same time is not padded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff, It is a time saver 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism, It takes the place of periodicals 
costing 82.50 and $38.00. Try it and you would not be 
without it for many times its cost —&1 -00 per yéar. 
Address; Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
OUR TIME a weekly journal of current 
events prepared by the editors 
of the Pathfinder, especially for use in the school room, 
Inustruetive, Non-Partison, Reliable. [twill please you, 
10 weeks, Lic, 


D, C. 





Ww ill bring you, on trial, thir- 


Trial, 10 copies, 5 weeks, 75c, or L copy, 


Address: OUR TIMES, Washington, 


supple | 


look | 
like burnt holes in a blanket, the blood | 


| have no 
| bad 
| 

gether, they are a people 


| of the 


| could be 
| bronze-skinned, 


or married, | 
are made plain in this great book, | 


| lite, 


| idea of God, 
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Peary and the Eskimos 

The exclusive publication in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine of Peary’s story of ‘‘The 
Discovery of the North Pole’’ has given 
that magazine a tremendous impetus, and 
| it is making its other features very strong 
| to keep in character with this. 

In the February number of the maga- 
zine the Commander takes up the Eskimo 
equipment of his expedition, showing 
low he selected the necessary men for 
his sledge trips, and giving a vivid de- 
Concerning 


scription of a walrus hunt. 
the Eskimos, he says: 


‘‘It is necessary for me to pause now 
in my narrative and give the reader a 


Why Teachers Should ‘Read History 


We desire to call the special attention 
of every reader to tlie advertisement 
which appears on our back cover. It is 
not often that we do this, but we feel 
that there is a particular reason for doing 
so in this instance. You will see there 
advertised Ridpath’s History of the 
World. An announcement concerning 
this great work has been placed before 
our readers several times before and you 
have no doubt noticed it if you have not 
closely read it. We wish you to read it. 
We wish this not only for the benefit to 
the advertiser, but because we believe 
that there are many teachers who should 
possess this work, and that we are ac- 
tually benefiting them ty calling at- 
teution to it and the liberal terms on 
which it can-be secured. A_ teacher 





little general information regarding the 
Eskimos, their nature, life, and customs; 
for, without some knowledge of these 
peculiar people, it would be impossible 
for any one really to understand the work 
of my expeditions into the Arctic regions. 
It has been a fundamental principle of all 
my Arctic work to utilize the Eskimos | 
for the rank and file of my slecge parties; | 
and without the skillful handiwork of tlie 
women we should lack the warm fur | 
clothing which is absolutely essential to 
protect us from tiie winter cold; while 
the Eskimo dog is the only tractive 
| force suitable for serious Arctic sledge 
work, 

‘*The members of this little tribe or 
family inhabiting the western coast of | 
Greenland from Cape York to Etali are 
in many ways quile different from the 
Eskimos of Danish Greenland, or those 
| of any other Arctic territory. There are 
now between two hundred and twenty 
and two hundred and thirty in the tribe. 
They are savages, but they are not savage ; 
they are without government, but they 
are not lawless; they are utterly unedu- 
cated according to our standard, yet they 
exhibit a remarkable degree of intelli- 
gence. In temperament like children, 
with all a child's delight in little things, 
they are, nevertheless, enduring as the 
| most mature of civilized men and women, 

and the best of them are faithful unto 

death. Without religion and having no 

they will share their last 
meal with any one who is hungry, wiile 
the aged and the helpless among them 
are taken care of as a matter of course. 
They are healthy and pure-blooded; they 
vices, no intoxicants, and no 
habits—not even gambling. Aito- 
unique upon 
the face of the earth. <A friend of mine 
calis them the philosophic anarchists 
North. 

‘‘T have been studying the Eskimos for 
eighteen years, since 1891, and no more 
effective instruments fur Arctic work 
imayined than these plump, 
keen-eyed and black- 
maned children of nature. Their very 
limitations are their most valuable en- 
dowments for the purposes of my work. 

‘*My various expeditions into that 
region have had the effect of raising the 
Eskimos from the most abject destitution, 
lacking every appliance and accessory of 
toa position of relative affluence, 
with the best material for their weapons, 
their harpoons and lances, the best of 
wood for their sledges, the best of cutlery, 
knives, hatchets, and saws for their work, 
and the cooking utensils of civilization. 
Whereas they were formerly dependent 
upon the most primitive hunting weapons, 
they now have repeating rifles, breech- 
loading shotguns, and an abundance of 
ammunition. There was not a rifle in 
the tribe when I first went there. As 
they have no vegetables, and live solely 
on neat, blood, and blubber, the posses- 
sion of puns and ammunition has in- 
creased the food-producing capacity of 
every hunter, and relieved the whole 
tribe from the formerly ever-present dan- 
ger of starvation for a family, or even an 
entire village.’’ 

Our readers will recall that in our Jan- 
uary number we published an announce- 
ment of this great story and included a 
coupon whereby three numbers of the 
magaz7ine, including the opening chapters 
of Peary’s story, could bé obtained. It 
would be well for many of you yet to 
look up that magazine and avail yourslf 


of this offer. ; 








| ledge of history, 


needs to know more than is merely set 
before him in the text book. One can 
liear a class recite, perhaps, wearing in- 
tellectual blinders which prevent any 
outlook except upon the questions and 
auswers set down upon the printed page 


| which happens to be the day’s lesson. 


But can one who does that only and is 


| capable only of that be properly called a 


teacher? A teacher should have as broad 
an outlook and as large an intellectual 
equipment as possible, No matter how 
sinali a niche you may fill in the edu- 
cational field. Be larger than your work 
and larger work will find you. A know- 
both its facts and its 
lessons, is necessary to any broad view of 
life. Here is a reservoir to draw from 
which covers the entire field. In its 
nine large volumes the record of ail the 
past is given, with portraiture of the 
great personages who have made their 


| marks upon human events. 


How many times do you meet refer- 


'ences which have no meaning to you, 


and how many scores of times do ques- 
tions come to you whicii you have uo 
ineans of answering, in this very field of 
history? How reassuring and beneficial 
it would be to have at hand, in your 
own possession, so you could use it at 
any time, such a work as this. It is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of ripe scholar- 
ship but in such an attractive and inter- 
esting style that one even not a devoted 
student of history finds it fascinating to 
read and very easy to assimilate.  I]lus- 
trations and maps add largely to its 
beauty and value. Wedid not start out 
to say all this, but the subject has led 


us on. What we meant to say was, read 
the advertisement. The advertiser is 
wholly reliable and his wares are all 
riglit. 





How to Get Rid 
of Catarrh 


A Simple Safe, Reliable Way, 
and it Costs Nothing to Try. 


Those who suffer from catarrh know 
its miseries. There 1s no need of this 
suffering. You can get rid of it by a 
simple, safe, inexpensive, home treat- 
ment discovered by Dr. Blosser, who, 
tor over thirty-five years, has been treat- 
ing catarrh successfully. 

His treatment is unlike any other. It 
is not a spray, douche, salve, cream, or 
inhaler, but is a more direct and 
thorough treatment than any of these. 
It cleans out the head, nose, throat and 
lungs so that you can again breathe 
freely and sleep without that stopped-up 
feeling that all catarrh sufferers have. 
It heals the diseased mucous membranes 
and arrests the ioul discharge, so that you | 
will not be constantly blowing your nose | 
and spitting, and at the same time it does 
not poison the system and ruin the 


| stomach, as internal medicines do. 


If you want to test this treatment with- 
out cost, send your address to Dr. J. W. 
Blosser, 785 Walton Street, Atlanta Ga., 
and he will send you by return mail 
enough of the medicine to satisfy you 
that it is all he claims for it as a remedy 
for catarrh, catarrha! headaches, catarrhal 
deafness, asthma, bronchitis, colds and 
all catarrlial complications. He will 
also send you free an illustrated booklet. 
Write him immediately. 


LADIE pra p at bews, making Shields. Material fur- 
nished reliable women; 812 hundred; stamped en- 
velope particulars Dept. A- ih Wayne Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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mie 


for a Dime 


Why spend a dollar when 10c buys a box 
of CASCARETS at any drug store? Use 
as directed—get the natural, easy result. 
Saves many dollars wasted on medicines 
that do not cure. Millions regularly use 
CASCARETS. Buy a box now—10c 
week’s treatment—proof in the morn- 
ing. 906 
CASCARETS toc a kox for a week's 


treatment, all druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world. Million boxes a month. 


WANTED 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted; give name of com- 
pany, number of shares and price, 
Address LAND, 1168 Knabe Bldg,, 
New York City. 














“TRAVELING 
. SALESMEN 


Earn the Biggest Salaries ofany class 
of menin the world. Over 600,000 employed 


in the United States and Canada. The de- 


mand for good Salesmen exceeds the supply. 
We will teach you to 


one bymailand assist 
you to secure a good position through our 

REE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

Wo receive calls for thousandsof Salesmen and have 

Qssisted thousands as men to secure good positions or better sala- 
ries. A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to 





$75 s month, have since earned from $100 toas high as $1,000 a 
month and of ti now open, 
If you want to secure ag of them or increase your earnings our 
Free Book ‘‘A Knight of The Grip’ will show you how. Write 
or call for ittodav. 

. De Nati 
Chicago,New York, Ki 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for oyer Sixty Years. 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrheea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


DUTCH COLLAR 
OR BELT PIN 
With Your Initial 











These pins are made ata solid jiece sit German Sil- 
ver, Ee Satin Silver Finish, with raised bright 
polished letters and scro]l. (Illustration is exact size.) 
They were manufactured by 4s to sell for 25 cents, 
but we have na to use them as a leader to adver 
tise our other s. Simply send us your name and full 
address also ae initial you want, with 4 two-cent 
stamps to pay mailing and advt. expenses, we will se! 
‘ou one of these beautiful pins by return mail Free. 
best SILVER CO., Dept N.R,83 Chambers St., New York City- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Rhodes’ New Hair Remover 
will instantly and. perfectly remove unde- 
sirable hair from the face, neck, etc., Price 1, 

We are not afraid 

FREE TRIAL: “ed have you tr, 
is wonderfu 

preparation, wivtuwoobhnk i 
you will send us roc. to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar bottle of course, but sufficient to 
& remove considerable hair and furnish a good 

~ test. Address the Hair Specialists 


A. E., RHODES CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


RHODES REJUVENATOR RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR—Makes it Grow—§1.00 bottle 


Cittfaawewt REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 22: 


t simply wearing it will 
atren oye thet a - uous feah that I 


eA permanently 
J chapetinces epecdily oe aL kaow you will 
iy ing Low yo 
buy it. Try it at my ex Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bstsaway, Sew ort 



















College 
—, The 
mane a) are always 
of pleasure. 


Why ont get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
Flower ( “ Stine Pin Co., Dept.B, Central Bidg., Rochester, N.¥ 
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When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 
getting the best for your money 


When you buy a 

“CORNISH ’ you 

get full plano 

value — nothing 

added for the 
rotection of 
ealers. 


Sent To You For A Year's Free Trial 


Cornish Pianos, for real Must prove their 
merit, are unexcell superior value 
by any other, what- over all others by 
ever the price, ha home tests or we 
or name, or pay the freight 
reputation. oth ways. e 

f will place a piano 
in your home, 
freight aid 
if you wish, at 
grock-bottom 


















you 1 year to test 
the instrument 
before you need 
decide to keep it 
and we give you 
a Bond o 

Indemnity 

which holds us RA 
this offer and also 
insures instru- 
ment against 


Thess mde Credit, If Needed, defect for 25 years 


his BABY GRAND 
Send - For 
‘The New 
CORNISH 
BOOK 


The most 
beautiful piano 
catalogue issued 
—it explains 
things that you 
ought to know 
whether you 
buy from us or 
elsewhere. The 
book is yours for 
the askin 
Write for it now. 





Save One-third—Buy On The 
CORNISH PLAN —lag Corme 


CORNISH CQ Westineter, Nez. gaez 





ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, picce of 
music, drawing, or any a 
ing can be made ona 

Simplez Printer. Wore 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Manufactured by 


The HEKTOGRAPH CO. #3 Morey, Sts,e5 Zork 
Success Shorthand School 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT 
to beginners and stenographers by court 
reporters. The system used by experts. 
Instruction by mail. Write for catalog. 

If a stenographer, state system. 
















SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 563, 79 Clark St. , Chicago, Ill. 
W. L. James in charge 





| TEACH 


HELL Milf 


BY MAIL 
I won the World’s prey 2 in — nship. 
a P. 


By my new system I expert pen- 

man of you by mail. fe also teach “Book, Keeping 

and Shorthand. Am placing my studentsas in- 
structors incommercial colleges. If you wish 

to become a better penman write me. I —— 

send you FREE Meg he of my Favorite Pen 

and @ copy of L,- nsom: Jor urnal. * Write today. 
c WwW. RANSOM, 28 7 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
fogues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, L d Song: ime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Fastontones | Special Batertainmente for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions ion 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 









































T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 58, Chicago 
THE 
HOME UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


- of Spelaee tiem courses by cor- 
ndence. One may take up 
School or Colle ege studies at 

Rd any pointand do half the work for a 

Bachelor degree. There are many courses for 


STUDY} : Teachers and those preparing to teac' 


Jy The U. of C. Div. U. Chicago, III 


















8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














SEND 10c for my Practical Penmanship ; or 20c for 
my Practical Drawing; both for 25c. Or send l6c for 
my Fasy Landscape Drawings; or 15¢c for my Paper 
Folding and mio both for 25c. All four for 50c. 

Address, ARSONS, Box 15, Keokuk, lowa. 
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Split pereeidalicag a 


Book Reviews 


‘*Literature in the Common Schools.”’ 
By Joln Harrington Cox. Professor of 
English Philology in West Virginia Un- 
iversity. Cioth. 227 pages, 74%4x5 inclies. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1908. 
Price go cts. 

This book aims to be helpful to teach- 


in their attempt to present the best of 
the large amount of literary material at 
hand and out of this to choose that which 
is best adapted to each grade, both in it- 
self and in relation to the next grade 
work. In pursuance of this purpose the 
author first discusses the question: 
is Literature???’ Then from conclusions 


suggestions as to the best method of pre- 
senting that which shall be chosen, 
through’ the various grades. The whole 


son,’’ and made practical by a suggested 
course of study for each grade, with a 
very excellent ‘‘extended list’? for sub- 
stitution or home reading. In both ma- 
terial and form a very valuable reference 
book for teachers. 


** Modern 


can Teachers, Normal Schools and Teach- 
er’s Reading Circles. By Charles C. 
Boyer, 
stone State Normal School, 
Pa. Cloth. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

In this attempt to square the teacher’s 
task with modern conceptions of psyclio- 
logy, and the conclusions of scientific 
child study, the method followed is ra- 
tional, logical and quite comprehensive. 
The first third of the book is concerned 
with a discussion of the principles of 
teaching, and methods of culture. In the 
last two thirds, under the heading Meth- 
ods of Instruction, a thorough, and atthe 
same time practical and most useful ap- 
plication of the discussed principles is 
made to specific subjects such as Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geograpiiy and 
some tenothers common to all curricula. 
An extensive list of reference books for 
collateral reading is appended, and the 
whole seems a book no modern teacher 
can afford to be without. 


‘*The School Garden Book.’’ By 
Clarence M. Weed, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass., and Philip Emerson, 
Cobbet Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. 
12mo. Cloth. 320pages. $1.25. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

With the rapidly growing practice of 


Keetztown, 


correlated work, there is a growing de- 
mand for books of this character. This 


treatment. After a general 
there is a chapterdevoted to e.ch month, 
in which the flowers and the particular 
work for that month are indicated. Then 
in Part II, ‘‘Garden Exercises for Pupils’’ 
there are chapters on Spring Flower- 
ing Bulbs and Flowers for Seedand 
Vegetables. Both of the authors have 
had actual experience in school gardens, 


been for several years set forth as an ex- 
ample of what can be done in that line. 
Readers of the INSTRUCTOR had some 
time ago an 
illustrations of the work there. The il- 
lustrations in the present book are nu- 
merous and for the illumination of the 
text. 


‘*State Control of Courses of Study ;’’ 
with appendiceson Religious Instruction, 
and the Grading of School Systems. By 
Fred 


of City Schools, Montpelier, Vt. Cloth, 
125 pages, 7x4% inches. 1908. Silver, 


Burdett and Co. New York. 

To on. interested—for any reason—in 
the comparative study of national systems 
of education, this volume will prove in- 
valuable. The author has gathered, and 
reduced to compact and practical form, a 
quantity of material hitherto available 
only in the pages of many special reports 
and pamphlets, and of books in several 
languages. The purpose of the work is 
to present the conditions of state control 
over courses of study as they exist today 
throughout the world. The countries 
having national education systems are 





grouped in four classes, according to the 


ers of all grades below the High School | 


one appears to be eminently practical in | 
its arrangement, and in the manner of | 
introduction | 


J. Brownscombe, Superintendent | 





What | 


reached he proceeds to set forth the prin- | 
ciples of selection, following this with | 


is brought to a focus by a ‘'‘ Model Les- | 


Methods for Teachers,’’ a 
Twentieth Century Handbook for Ameri- | 


Department of Pedagogy, Key- | 


345 pages, 8x54 inches. J. | 


cultivating school gardens, and with the | 


and Mr. Emerson’s school at Ly un has | 


article from him and fine | 





Just send me 
for my new, 


tory Split Hickory you want. 





H. C. PHELPS 
Manufacturer of 
Split Hickory Vehicles 


No year in history has seen such splendid Split-Hickory- 
Vehicle Styles as this—or such low prices. 
ou also just as great savings on high-grade Harness. 
our name this season—right away, sure, 
ig Free Book of over 125 styles to select 
from. Select just the made-to-order, direct-from-fac- 
I'll send it promptly on 

30 DAYS’ FREE ROAD TEST 
2 Years’ Guarantee 

You Save $26.50 or More 
Make your own selection from my book— 
trimmings and finish to suit you best—all 
materials and workmanship and values 
just as represented or money back with- 
out question, from the largest exclusive 

carriage and harness factory in the world. 
Write for my Book, Free, today—persona’ e 
H. C.Phelps, Pres. OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. ."'! save you $30 to $35 on this 

» Ohi 
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Split-Hickory Auto-Seat Buggy.” 
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Over 125 other styles at even 
Bigger Savings—See Free Book. 
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Full Size 4 [-4 x 6ins. 


ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 
and we will return One 
gether with the original photograph uninjured, 


Size and Style 
engraving above is our 
If the photograph sent ‘to be c oped is better adapt- 
ed for a long oval, we place 
The cards are white or ash gray as desired. 


lower prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


they can not be 


ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that 
told from the original photograph, that 
our work will not fade, and that we use the same high- 


grade materials as are 
everywhere. 
50 CENTS A DOZEN 


(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 


Rates 1ocents and upward, 


the very best materials in all our photographic work. 
Printing also done at moderate prices. 


Dozen copies of your picture, to- 


The style of photograph shown in the 
™G-2,” and itis 414x6 inches in 


it ona card 35gx7% inches, 
No order 
less than One Dozen. Additional dozens at 
Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


We absolutely guarantee our repro- 


used by leading photographers 


We make smaller photographs 


Films Developed 


according to size of film: 
circular containing price list. We use only 





This is a fair illustra- 
tion except as to size, 
of one of the repro- 
duced photographs we 
furnish for One Dol- 
lar Per Dozen 


friends, a 


Process. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souveuir 
photograph, 


photograph 


Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Post Cards. 
building, 


Send your 
a group of 
other desired and we will 
it direct upon post cards by our Special 
Original photograph returned uninjured 


that of your school 
landscape or any 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















The Best Text on Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question 
of but a little time 
until Agriculture 
will be required in 
every state. Are 
you prepared to 
teach this subject ? 
If not, 
are already teach- 
ing this subject 
GET THE BEST 
BOOK. 
Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 


in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 


West Virginia 








or if you 





Propessov of Hor tic ulture, 
'ntver sity, ’ 


Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 


This is the most practical and teachable 


book published, Every lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
garden as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Descriptive circular 


free. Correspondence invited. 
Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
Discounts to dealers and schools. 
THE ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 














BECOME INDEPENDENT 


I WILL MAIL ONE 
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To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is 9X12 inches, contains 160 pages and weighs 
nearly one pound. ‘There is no other book like it 
Write for one now and answer the following ques 
tions : 

How many terms have you taught? 

How many pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 


Are you teaching a rural school? 
If in a graded sc ool, what grade? 
| Answer the above questions and I will mail you 


I will also tell you how to use 
itso as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its return, 

The price is 50 cents but you need not end the 

| money until you have examined the book. What 

| more could you ask? Write for it now. 


| Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


| my book on trial. 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En | 


graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a large salary. Write lorour new Cata 
logue today. ST. -LQUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL | 





| Oskaloosa College. Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. in absentia. For 
| Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kizer, Ph,D., Pres., Ovkaloosa, lowa 
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Easter Postcards at Wholesale Prices—A beautiful assortment of about 200 designs of the finest 
imported cards, elegantly lithographed in colors, silver 
and get the hundred price. 
Everybody wants Easter Postcards and ours are the best. 
1*.c each, Jee for %1 Postpaid 

Add 2c for postage if your order amounts to less than “4 Q 2B : ¢ 
lost in the tanec St. Patrick’s Day Postcards same price ae Easter. Catalogue of all kinds of posteards free, 


Pupils in a school can club together 
at $1 per 100 and selling at 2c each. 


and gold, embossed, equal to any sold at 2 for 5c. 
Boys and girls can double their money buying 


Or 


25c. For 5e we caninsure a package against being 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 








MADE IN SEVERAL OIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
FR-EIGHT PAID 


SEND FOR, NEW CATALOG NO 34 


mens, of Stcriona. BOOKCASES AND fine CABINETS _. 





Branch Offices: New York and Chicago. 


SECTIONAL 
BODKCASE 


ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVS 


$ joo PERL SECTION 
~~ AND UPWARDS 


THE C JLVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 


AND VSERS ® 
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We will furnish 
100 Invitations 
or Announce- 
ments including 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish ‘ext for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards soc, so for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 
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Best Helps 





Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
. S. LANDES. A book of 
. 150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
‘ S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Anwers in U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— KUM ER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools. Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.”’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JouN E. McKean. A_ book that will 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English and American Literature. 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A_ splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacherin plann- 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NE LIE R. 
McCaBe, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
piete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drilis.—LvuciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
or ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS. 

Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick  Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c¢ each, 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them. A Collection of ‘“‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.’®—GRACE B. FAxon. This eollection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompainied by Lesson talks on how to 
render it intelligently dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxou, teacher 
ofelocution, Instruction 1s given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








For Teachers 
and Students 


completeness of contro. py the state, the 
United States being placed in a class by 
itself for better detail of treatment. 
These main classes are quite compre- 
hensively subdivided and an excellent 


| table of contents presents the scheme ad- 


mirably at a glance. For any who may 
wish to know or consult the original doc- 
uments, a full list is appended of books 
and pamphlets and documents of which 


| this book is a skilful digest. 


‘*A Manual of School Music in Ele- 
mentary Grades.’’ For Supervisors and 
Class Teachers. By Frank A. Rix, Di- 
rector of Music in the Public Schools, 
New York City. Cloth. 261 pages, size, 
734x54% inches. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This book aims to be useful to class 
teachers who are carrying on the daily 
practice in the grades. The class teacher 
is too busy to prepare schedules for this 
daily practice, yet she must have them to 
make her work effective—in part second 
ot this book will be founda ‘‘ work plan’’ 
outlining what is to be done each month 
and week and day. The plan of the book 
is based upon the grading of the work in 
the schools of New York City, but is so 
constructed as to be easily adapted to use 
in other places. 


‘“‘One Year Course in Enylish and 
American Literature ;’’ An Introduction to 
the Chief Authors in English and Amer- 


ican Literature, with Reading lists and | 


References for further study. By Ben- 
jamin A. Heydrick, Chairman ot English 
Department, High Sciiool of Commerce, 
New York City. Cloth, 304 pages, 74x54 
inches. Illustrated. Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
ridge,New York City. Price $1.90. 

The book is prepared for High School 
scholars. The plan followed is not that 


| of mere outline, but of continuous nar- 
| rative, though in small compass, giving 


| a clear and interesting account of English 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreations in U. §. 
Geogra phy.— INEZ N., 
MCFEE. One of the most 
practical and helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great a 
fund of information ; 
notto be found in any g 
one text on Geography. 

By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will besaved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R, C A complete reference- 
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CRISSMAN, 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- | 
actly where you will find a treatment of every | 
topic on American history,. Ittakesallthetedi- | 
ousness out of history and makes the Library | 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or | 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- | 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, it isa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 
Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday . ges 
Hygiene and Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers. 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tific.data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade : 
cerificate, Price ry . : 
Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems.— KATHERINE T. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large nutmber of brief Memory Gems fcr 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, IIl. k Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set.of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 
ming Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
ANDERS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,” ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to is grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cents, sels 
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| nic Institute. 


| cable 


| general needs. 


!and American literature from Chaucer | 


down to the present time, devoting more 


space than is at ali customary in such 


books, to recent writers. 


No attempt has been made to include | 


all the contributors to literature, even 
some very worthy ones. This minuter 
detail work is left for college scientific 
study and the most significant figures of 
the various periods are presented. A val- 
uable feature of the book is the list of 
recommended readings following each 
chapter, and of editions of the principal 


authors’ works, with publishers and prices. | 
It will fill an acknowledged need with | 


High School teachers for personal study 
and reference, even where it cannot be 
placed in the hands of the pupils them- 
selves. 


‘* Standards in Education ;’’ With Some 


Consideration of Their Relation to In- 
dustrial Training. By Arthur Henry 


Chamberlain, Dean of Throop Polytecii- | 
Cloth, 265 pages, size 7%x< | 


5¥4inches. American Book Gompany, 
New York. Price $1.00. 

The writer of the book has, as he says, 
had some years experience in presenting 
educational problems to educators, and 
in this way has been himself confronted 
with the problem of what text to put into 
the hands of his pupils as a basis for, and 
guide in, the work attempted. He found 
that one class of books were impracti- 
because they covered so much 
ground as to bewilder, instead of effect- 
ing a clear understandiug; on the other 
hand others were too teclinical to answer 
Therefore, he has at- 
tempted to produce a book that shall so 
set torth the principle of education, and 
at the same time have such relation to 
both life and lessons, as to be useful to 
parent and general reader, as well as to 
teacher and student. 

The criticism of its being too popular 
in character, made upon so broad a_ plat- 
form, is foresialled by the list of books 


| appended to each chapter, a stucy of 


which in the student’s laboratory, the 
library, will satisfy the most technically 
inclined, and render it possible for the 
student of any one phase of work to post 
himself quite thoroughly on any modern 
educational problem. 

Helpful details in arrangement of the 
book are, the analytic table of contents; 
the theses, following each chapter, sum- 
marizing its substance ; and the suggestive 
‘‘Topics for Further Study’’ following 
the theses, and followed by the list of 
books which are recognized authority on 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED 
To prepare for next Railway Mail; Cus- 
toms and Postoffice Examinations, $600 
to #1500 yearly. Short hours. Common 
education sufficient. “Political influence 
unnecessary. Write immediateiy for 
Schedule of Spring Examinations. Candi- 
dates prepared free. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. P. 130, Rochester, N. Y. 














HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the stadent to passany teachers, Regen‘, 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 











14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist., with Ans .25 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
| |14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
| 114 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .2 
| |14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 





| *Solutions given to all problems, 

| Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
| | the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 

Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents E inations, The i re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents. 

It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
books to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 








examinations. Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar, 6, 1909, P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 








BALL PUBLISHING CO. , 80x. RocHESTER, N. ¥. 
BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARTO TICAL. ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 








ills, pp., cloth....... jae batch scdbedieud sve $ .75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
| HISTORY, 152 pp., paper.........00005 a 
| COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper.....-.+.+0+6 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
ee ~*~ A eee err Seong a 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL........... 25 
OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth..........sse005 1.50 
THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
ee 
until peatiles is pr oer Write soday for particulars. 
stating course desired. MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
818 Institute Building; Kalamazov, Michigan, 


This Entertainment House 


handles nothing but entertain- 
ment material, therefore all our 
energies are cencentrated on 
getting the Rest in Plays, Can- 
tatas, Action Songs, Drills, etc. 
Specials for All Holidays, Last 
Day Programs and Commence- 
ments. Get our Pleasing Pro- 
grams. Free Catalog on request. 


The House that Helps Will Help You 
KLDRIGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio, 


Send tot 420d. Oe 
Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices or 

E N al- 


NTED ANYWHER 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., leago, IIL 


Business Teachers Wante 


Hundreds of high schools and colleges are opening 
business departments, The work is congenial and 
profitable. You can prepare at home under the di- 
rection of a leader in the commercial school field. 
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the subjects under consideration. 


Address C. E. BIRCH, Effingham, Kansas. 
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NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 

M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


F. A. OWEN, President, 
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EDITORS. 
All contributions for publication should be addressed to Nellie 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pulwusned only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish bis address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address. 

RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to ipsure no interruption in receiving NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps upless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ofuce 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks, : 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS-—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing ip Normal [nstructor, 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which apy 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth auy- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Normal Instructor 


Subscription Price to be Increased 


On June 1st the subscription price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be in- 
creased to $1.00 a year. 


Better and heavier paper will be used, new departments added, present 
ones strengthened and the publication improved in every way. 


From the publication of the first number, in November, 1891, when the 
subscription price was thirty cents a year, up to the present time the IN- 
STRUCTOR has provided “more for the money” than any other Educational 
Journal, and it will continue to do so. 


We are desirous that every teacher in the land should have an opportunity 
to subscribe before the increase in price takes effect. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is recognized as the leading Educational Journal in 
America which, of course, means in the world. It is regularly read by fully 
‘one-third of the teachers in this country. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is edited by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss 
Nellie McCabe, experienced and practical teachers and also well known writers 
of educational books and literature. The key-note of the INSTRUCTOR is 
practicability. It is the aim of its editors to make all material supplied in its 
columns practical and usable. 


Improvement has been the constant aim of its publishers, an effort ever 
being made to make each number better than the preceding one. The increased 
price will enable us to give more than corresponding increased value, vet 
those subscribing now will receive the benefit at present rates for as long a 
time as the subscription is paid in advance. 


Until June 1st subscriptions will be accepted as follows : 


One year $ .75 
Two years 1.00 
Five years 2.00 


and in various combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year,... Shale cattee ci eaeene 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both two years.........5 seeeseu 2.40 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, one year............. 2.60 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, two years............ ; 3.40 We want a good 
Normal Instructor one year, and Seeley’s Question Book...... er 
Normal Instructor two years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 1.52 wide-awake teacher to 
Normal Instructor five years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 2.52 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor one year, and the Pathfinder one year.......... cae nee 
Normal Instructor two years, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 1.50 for Normal Instructor, 
Normal Instructor five years, and the Pathfinder one year...... etc ee Primary Plans, Seeley’s 


Normal Instructor one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete)... 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 2.72 
Normal! Instructor one yr. and either half set The Year's Entertainments 1.18 
Normal Instructor two yrs.and either half set The Years Entertainments 1.43 
Normal Instructor five yrs. and either half set The Years Entertainments 2.43 
Normal Instructor one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments.... 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and full set The Year’s Entertainments.. 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years, and full set The Year’s Entertainments.,. 2.72 
Primary Plans one year, and either half set ‘The Year’s Entertaiments.. 1.43 
Primary Plans one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments........ 1.72 


Question Book, Every 
Day Plans, The Year’s 
Entertainments, The 
Pathfinder and Our 
Times in each locality. 
Liberal Cash Commis- 
sions given, or if 


Primary Plans one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vols. Complete)...... 1.72 preferred, a large va- 
Primary Plans one year and Seeley’s Question Book................6065 1.52 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder one year.........000..ccccceceececneenvees 1.50 riety of choice books. 
Pathfinder one year, and either half set The Year’s Entertainments.... 1.43 Ask for terms and be 
Pathfinder one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments...... seexs 4.32 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete)...... wie the first to take up the 


work in your vicinity. 











Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans | ~=©=)- All Three One Year $1.90 
Pathfinder J 
Our Star Offers 
Normal Instructor, 1 yr......... $ -73) ALL FOR Normal Instructor. 1 . 
Ee eheveeccee $ .7 
Pathfinder, 1 yr........ +--+. 1.00 | Progressive Teacher, l yr ...... 1:00 | ALL. FOR 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 ( $1 48 Pathfinder, he, ee ere ree 1.00 | 
Total value 2.75 | 2 Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 | e 
Total value 3.75) 
















We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscribers to PRIMARY PLANS and NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR cannot be obtained. Noone isso well qualified 
to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themselves and itis therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. 
Many are constantly doing this. We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-operation. Write a card asking for terms and sup- 
plies. But little time will be required aud you will find your teacher friends as anxious to subscribe as we are to have them. 

Send us Orders for subscriptions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's Entertainments, 
taken singly or in combinations at prices above listed, remitting the full amount collected to us and we will reward vou for your services as follows: 

For collecting and remitting $2.00 you can procure your choice of Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, or the full set of The Year’s Entertainments, 

For collecting and remitting $3.75 you can obtain any two of these. 

For collecting and remitting $5.50 you can obtain all three. 


Your own subscription cannot be included. Sample copies of magazines with which to work on request. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 





Volume I.............. ..Autumn Plans 
Volume I1............. ... Winter Plans 
Volume II1................Spring Plans 
Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and 


arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 


These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasou and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 


of providing something heipful for every day in the year. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers lave been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tie season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. I like them and thirk 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 

J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Every Day Plans 
very much indeed and lore bone recom- 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ‘“Teachers’ Every Day 

ans.” Ihave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things | have ever seen for grade work. 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful. 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the ‘complete sct. 


Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 





Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 





COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 Yt recereererererere covers $1.47 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 2 yrS..ccseree eee 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 Y¥.ssecersee-eveeees 


Perrery yy 


Full Set Every Day Plans Postpaid, and Both Normal Instructor and Primary 





PLANS 1 YY ..ssrereerresceresseeseseees sacenpnancesenes soeoenens 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book ...vwerrersersererseeev he TB 
Full Set Eocry Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, yr al 1.72 





Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.72 
2a The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents, 


R ber that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand- 
emem ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they mav be returned and Zhe money 


will be refunded. 


BY WHOM PREPARED 
Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it necessary to secure a new editor. Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigatioa and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, and a accepted by them as an- 
ely 


nounced in the June Instructor, our decision being very larg 


influenced by the success 


of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. In this set of books the results of years of faith- 
ful work in the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 
can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration: from them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 

*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50, The fourth or 
summer volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three volumes. 




















Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre. Mass. Mrs. 
Perkius will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 

DEAR FRIENDS:—You will find rich 
stores of treasure in the magazines referred 
to this month. And from your letters I 
know that you are using the department 
with profit. 

I have been asked so many times about 
a certain matter that I will speak of it 
here, although it is a bit outside the scope 
of the department as regards the matter 
published but not at all outside the plan 
for correspondence queries. Many teach- 
ers have asked about ‘‘Systematic Moral 
Instruction forming a part of the School 
Curriculum.’’ Papers to be read at teach- 
ers’ meetings have been assigned. This 
is a subject that is interesting educators 
more and more deeply and we must all 
know just what has been attempted and 
accomplished and must have an idea in 
regard to the matter. First of all, you 
should own the little book on ‘‘The 
Brownlee System of Moral Training,’’ 


outlines work. The individuality of the 
teacher and the school is, of course, al- 
ways to be considered, but we need this 
book. it costs ten cents and the money 
is used by Mr. Holden, the publisher, to 
further the work. Address the Holden 
Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 
And you should all see the Primary Plans 
lessons and rliyimes, which have been fol- 
lowing the month-plan outlined in the 
Brownlee book. 

Another matter that has been interest- 
ing many teachers is that of up-to-date 
astronomy. So many of the teachers have 
become enthusiastic over their Chautau- 
qua-course book, ‘‘The Friendly Stars,’’ 
!and have been eager to carry their en- 
| thusiasm into the classroom! Of course, 
‘you all know the names and something 

about the works of Lowell, Sir Richard 
Ball, Serviss, and other writers on as- 
tronomy. But the questions that come 
show a desire for a book to place in the 
hands of children,—a book that will 
awaken enthusiasm, as enthusiasm has 
been aroused by ‘‘The Friendly Stars.’’ 
I know of no book better calculated to 
do this than ‘‘Storyland of Stars,’’ by 
| Mara Pratt. You wiil yourself find it fas- 
| cinating. 

Another matter which interests teach- 
ers is that of books and magazines for the 
school library. I think it is wise for 
teachers to talk with the librarian of 
some large city library near them and 
| make a list in that way. Or, if this can 
| not be done readily, send for the finding 
| list (Juvenile) of the Boston, Mass., Pub- 
| lic Library. The price is five cents. It 
is good-sized book. You will find ita 
a valuable book in many ways. It is so 
arranged that much can be learned from 
it about writers for young peopte and 
their special ‘‘fields’’. As to magazines, 
you will want St. Nicholas, Youth’s Com- 
panion, American Boy, Our Dumb An- 
imals, Our Four-Footed Friends, and at 
| least one of the amateur mechanical per- 
iodicals. If you have boys or girls who 
are especially interested in astronomy, 
they will appreciate Popular Astronomy ; 
if vou have pupils of a really scientific 
bent, they should certainly have The 
Scientific American. Horticulture is a 
magazine that would appeal to some; 
| Bird Lore. to others. And Good House- 
| keeping ever holds its own and is excel- 
| lent for the girls to read as they learn to 
| appreciate home-making. 

Have you ever tried any of the Magazine 
Games with your Friday afternoon or 
stormy-day classes? One way of playing 
is to allow different pupils to open a mag- 
azine at random and tell a story based on 
the first picture they see. But a safer 
way is to confine the stories to the pages 
of the advertisement section and allow 
the guessing of commodities. Another 
way is to let one child start a story from 
a picture, then pass the picture to another 
who is to finish the story. Cut-out illus- 
trations can be ‘‘drawn’’ from a pile that 
has been well shuffled (if used before) 
and the holder is to answer questions 
about the picture,—all questions must be 








which gives a record of experiences and | 
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WE ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing 
down the COPYBOOK IDOL through which a 
nation of chirographic cripples has been developed. 

WE ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are 
TEACHING THOUSANDS of TEACHERS every 
year how to teach their pupils a style of writing which 
forces good posture aud embraces LEGIBILITY, 
RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 

THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING is a PROVED SUCCESS in the public 
schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES IN MUSCULAR 
MOVEMENT WRITING are offered to teachers 
in schools in which the PALMER METHOD is 
adopted completely. The price of this course to 
Others is 310. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method 
Manual, postpaid, 25 cents, 

The A. N. PALMER & CO. 
; 32A Union Square 
New York City. 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 
By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph, D. 
Supt. CUMBERLAND Co, SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL, 


Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and ef- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions undereach divi- 
sion of subject ; longitudinal treatment of topics for 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
Slaveryin U. 8., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations 
etc, 


Endorsed by leading educators. ‘‘I have examined 
the work from cover to cover, and consider it simple 
enough for seventh and eighth grade work, and com- 
prehensive enough for high school work. The class is 
more than pleased with the work, and my teachers 
think it is just what is needed in the common schools,” 
—J, W. Castelo, Supt. City Schools, Oxford, Iowa. 


Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. Sold 
by Author, Toledo, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


For High School Teachers, Princi- 
pals, College Teachers, and those pre- 
paring for Entrance Requirements. 
Large faculty. Credits given. School 
of Methods for Elementary Teachers. 
Session June 17th—July 30th. Write 
for announcement to Director Summer 
School. 

E. A. ALDERMAN, President, 
University, Virginia. 


























© School Books 





And at New York prices, sing] 
or by the dozen, ok yw Obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid — 


catalogue, /ree,of school books of ad 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
91-8385 W. 15th St., New York City. 
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A Dann’s Noiseless ) postpaid 


r 

Blackboard Eraser ( 4%. 
anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 

= The above mentioned arti- 

cles possess such exceptional 

meritthat they are used in 

the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 

acquaint school eve with 

the great merit of the gocds. 





Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE, 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


238-285 Market St.. CHICAGO, 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county. 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 


Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com. Law History Geometry Physics 


50 Other Courses to Seleet From > 

Cut out this Ad, draw a line through each study de- 

sired, and mail with application for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large TH Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST.LOUIS, Mo, 
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Souvenirs 


For twenty years we have been manufacturing 
school Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts 
trom teacher to pupils on the last day of school, spec- 
ial days, holidays, etc. The color work on all except 


our Photo Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors, It 
has been our constant aim to make the very best Sou- 
venirs that it was possible to produce, and by making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them 
at about the same prices that other firms ask for 
inferior goods, 


Pansy Souvenirs 





This is a single heavy card, 7'4x7%, elegantly 
lithographed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut 
out, with ribbon hanger, The name of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel. 
The photo of the teue her can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs, Cata 
locue and samples free to those who intend to order 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or 
less, 3c. for each one in excess of 1:2. 

Ww ith photo, 81.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Basket of Flowers 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
these superb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
before, Itisimpossible to give more than a faint idea 
of theirelegance. Tney are fit to grace the finest bon- 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed to 
you flat. but when put together (only a moment's 
work ) they open out several inches, like a real basket 
cf beautiful flowers, and will stand oa the mantel or 
con be hung on the wall, They are intended for those 
te: chers who desire something better than the ordi- 
hary souvenirs, even though they cost more. By get- 
ting them made in immense quantities weare able to 
offer them at about half the price such novelties would 
ordinarily cost. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 

Basket of Wild eeeaee | “ae 8 inches wide and 
14 inches high, 5c. each. 8 for 81. 

Basket of Violets.—About 12 ino hes wide and 1) 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for SI. 

Printing extra.—We can print on the panels sim- 
ilarto this; ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford. N.Y., Dec, 25, 1909,” in se ript type. 
Changing itas you desire. This extra printing costs 
Se. for each order. Namesof pupils can not be added. 

Photo.—The photo of the teacher can be copied and 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25c. for 12 
or less, Ie. each additional one. Ne Free Samples. 
they are tooexpensive. Send the rezular price. There 
is no one on thé samples and you can use them 


tor gifts 
“We Make Seven Other Styles. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to returp them wnsoiled 
they are too expensive to give to those who ask for 
them merely out of curiosity. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 
It's worth sending for. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 2 


such as can be atiswered by ‘‘Yes’’ or 


‘*No.’’ The correct guess is to be rewarded 
in some simple way. The object in this 
game is to obtain geography or history 
drill, so these pictures must be of places, 
in the one game, or of events, in the | 
other. 

I have received a sample copy of a new | 
magazine. Volume 1, No. I, was the 
December, 1909, '‘Everyland.’’ And 
really do not think teachers can get along | 
withoutit. Let me quote a word :— ‘You | 
might not find ‘Modern Philanthropy,’ | 
‘International Conciliation’ and ‘Home | 
and Foreign Missions’ interesting but 
you are all interested in the children | 
helped by these societies with long 
names.’’ You visita number of places 
{on our globe in every monthly coming 
of ‘‘Everyland.’’ The pictures are fine 


place for itself. Address Box 2, Fenway | 
Boston, Mass., and see a copy yourself. 
And there is a matter I am sure you 


have not already become informed. Thie 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, New 
York proposes to give to teachers in the | 
public schools twenty full and thirty halt 
scholarships at tire summer schools of Ig1o, 
held at beautiful Chautauqua, 
scholarship will provide for all necessary 
expenses for six weeks. I do hope some 
readers of Normal Instructor may go to 
Chautauqua, this summer, 
Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 





‘* Exiles of Industry’’ by Henry vndineal 
Webster, page 314, March Everybody's, 
is most readable and provocative o 
thought. It is best for the teacher to 
|read it and discuss with the class the 
questions and thoughts suggested. The 
writer takes us intimately into the lives 
of the workers on the Panama Canal. 
There are nine pictures and they are each 





| cussion when shown to the boys and girls. 


Another ‘'K’’ article 1s ‘‘The Making 
of the Wool Schedule,’’ by Richard Wash- 
burn Child, page 338, March Everybody's. 
Pictures of the largest woolen mill in the 
world and of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
of which the father of ‘‘Schedule K"’ 
president, make this interesting. The 
text informing. 


‘Taking Careful Aim,”’ 
little story for classreading, Itisa little 
over a column in Jength and is written | 
by Stephen Innes. A number of school | 
boys were once taken by their teacliers 
to see President Lincoln, and this little | 
account of the visit and the helpful word 
of President Lincoln to these fortunate 
boys is a valuable addition to our Lincoln 
Day material. You will make note of it | 
in your February notebook. The title 
would not tell you the nature of the story. | 
Page 448, March St. Nicholas. 


This is a good 


If you wish to go to Vienna, use photo- 
graphs and cards and magazine pictures. 
And use the little story on page 400, | 
March St. Nicholas about ‘‘The Iron | 
Stump,’’ the ‘' Stock- im-Misen.’’ There | 
is a picture and the story is interesting,— 
about two columns in length. It is writ- 
ten by Arthur Guiterman. And on page 
448 of the same periodical is a full-page 
picture of a dear little girl of Vietmna, 
Melitta. A short poem accomparies the 
picture. The boys wiil be deliglited to 
read and tell vou about ‘‘ Winter Sports 
in the Alps’’ by Day Allen Willey, page 
417, March St. ‘Nicholas. There are six 
interesting pictures of the coutses at St. 
Moritz and Davos, which are kept ‘‘in 
the pink of condition.’ 





‘Temples and Tombs of Western 
Thebes,’’ by James H. Breasted, page 363 
February Chautauquan. This is the sixth 
paper in the series, ‘‘A Reading Journey 
Through Egypt.’’ Thicre are twenty fine 
pictures jilustrating this paper and the 
text is fascinating and most valuable for 
use by teachers wlio are‘! visiting Egypt’’ 
with their classes. 

‘‘Our Coal Supply Today,’’ by Guy | 
Elliott Mitchell, page 193, February Re- 
view of Reviews. Six pictures and sev- | 
eral maps and diagrams. ‘‘A fascinating | 
study is the geologic coal map of the 
United States, the most impressive map 
of its kind in the world ;’’ Alaska and its 
coal; ‘'A mavelous thing is a piece of 
coal, ‘‘Once a living plant ;'’ ‘‘coal bills 
cait be caved by the Seahaite burning 





John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 





of coal ;’’ government coal lands, etc. 


and the magazine must certainly find a | 


will be interested to know about, if you | 


A full | 


| of a character to awaken interesting dis- | 


Utica Teachers Agency, 





TEACHERS’ 
FISHER ™*s AGENCY 
Siguaupma 2 Sahn mrtor ite 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsvilte, KX: Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. X ‘ 
| A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. PERATIVE, Write any office for registration ; 
| blank, Teachers are needed for good positions in wee on State, 


F 30 years of success. Fore tin 

RE E REG ISTRATI ON public confidence. Large d and, 

Register now. Circulars free. : 

PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 64 

PACIFI TEACHER’S 12th year. The Agency that is on the ground and does the business. For ; 
a position in Was ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montat nd Alaska, registe 

AGENCY rT gto i 4 i] ana an & a a r 


in this Agency, 2,500 teachers placed, For Year Book, Certification Cir 
| cular, Registration Form and information, write B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., $35 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
| Box 53H. 




























The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground, Write for Bulletin 
Pierre, South Dakota. ani Registration Blank. . 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 1 8° New vor. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Vi. O;. PRATT, Mer. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


| 
| 
| 








Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states, We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R. L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of locatior 
| 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 


1545 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Gea 
' and write to National Teachers’ Exchange, Lexing- 
bac ers lJ IS I] ton, Ky., if you want a better teaching position 
5 Calls are coming iv rapidly aud we shall have man 
good openings, We personally recommend, Booklet and enrollment blank FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


SHERIDAN TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Atlanta, Ga. Greenwood, S., C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Oldest, Largest and mont. aaene Service South Ifyou wish a position—School 
College—in the South, write us. 














Recommends teachers personally to public 
and private school officials, Fast and West, 


Stewart Building, Utica, N.Y. Fi i wens 
WESTERN BRANCH MID-CONTINENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EACHERS, there are good opportunities for teaching in the Western State Good salaries, and i 
rapid advancement, Our location gives us advantages over other agencies. Writh for free fi 
registration blank. Western office, LONG & BARTON, Mers., Rigby, Idaho. 
HOME OFFICE, 720 Stewart Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 


coup] THE VERDICT GIVEN OUR “PLACING SERVICE” 
OUT WEST after trial by employers and teachers throughout the country is summed up in the 


statement, ‘Beyond all question your methods are more satisfactory than those of any 











other agency That we have become, without doubt, the hest medium: for securing 

WHERE educational positions in the West is shown by our placing 247 per cent more teacher i 
last year than the year before and the necessity of our treblLling our corps of placing 
IT PAYS men this year to handle the placing of our applicants, Tf you do not know about our 
be “placing service’’,—-something unique in the educational field, write for our booklet en 


titled ‘A Placing Agency for Teachers—The Way it Works.’ 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 10, 304-311 Century Bldg., Denver. 


Do You Want a School in the West? 


We now have registered 4 Principalships with 5 to 1% teachers, 
7 Principalships with 2 to 4 teachers, and 4 High School positions for 
which the directors have expressed a preference for Eastern Teachers. 


TO TEACH 














Always more Grade and Country positions than we can fill. 

Register direct, stating qualifications and references, or write for 
Application Blank. Registration Fee for H. S. and Principalship 
$5.00; Grade and Country $2.50. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency, 
JULY 6 TO 


THE TEACHERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL caist"?. 


Lowest living expense and tuition, and as good instruction as any summer school in the U. 8. Classes in 
all subjects. Be sure to write for more information and free tuition offer, 


EDWARD R. EASTMAN, Sec’y 12 Rock Street, Newark Valley, N. Y. 


230 Shaver St., Portland, Oregon. 




















HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men ar: 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young 
The Dixon C Jompany has just issued a 32-page booklet sittilar in style to their ‘Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this c ountry, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘The Little Red School House.” It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils 
Copies sent tree to all teachers who desive them 


——— ————— el 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Serwey: City. New Jersey 














FREE REGISTRATION!!! SAF ane 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY , ve 


ROME, NEW YORK. 


The Evangeline Teachers’ Agency, Opelousas, Louisiana 
would like to hear frown teachers who want to teach 
in the Sunny South next year, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ones, Mer, COLUMBIA, 


‘THE SOUTH WANTS YOU 


A better position for you Our vooklet A 
PLAN, tells HOW 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 











field. 
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memory carries him back to his school days. 
page: 


erty Bell. 


pearing thereon. 


pany order. 


PRICES POSTPAID : 


With Photo 


same would be appreciated. 
get our best service. Address Box H. 





For many years we have served teachers with 
souvenirs to present to their pupils at the close 
of school, always striving to have the best in the 


making our line the most popular of any on the 
market. 
a 12-page booklet 37x54 inches closed, 
with cord and silk tassel. 
significantly designed, embossed in gold and 
printed in artistically blended colors. 
ioned somewhat on the order of a book, opening 
on a hinge near left hand margin. 
printed on Embossed Onion-skin tissue and gen- 
uine Cameo Plate paper. 
furnished by teacher—Greeting from teacher, 
Vacation Days, 
at in two colors, and an Educational Emblem. ) 
NEW FEATURES e A picture of a Pioneer Log School House, a Pioneer Settler, and an 
¢ Unique Poem setting forth the musings of the old settler, as his 
Illustrated history as follows occupies last cover 
Landing of Columbus, Signing the Decla:ation, Perry on Lake Erie, The Blue and the 
Gray, American Fleet in;Manilla Bay, Annual Peace Conference, all grouped around “our” Lib- 
These features alone add much to the value and appropriateness of this new souvenir. 
If photo style souvenir is desired, send us a photo to copy from and we will produce a copy to 
appear on each souvenir, in every instance as good as original. 
back of photo, and it will be returned to you uninjured. 
In no case will we fill an order for less than 10, nor for a less number than pupils’ names ap- 
Write plain copy, giving name of school (if any) number of District, Town- 
ship, County, State, names of Pupils, Teacher, and School Officers. 


50 or less 6¢ each ; 

Without Photo—50 or less 5¢ each; additional ones 3c each. 
Tissue envelopes to match, 5c per dozen. 

SAMPLES-—If desired we will be pleased to send a full line of samples free, but a stamp for 

Whether you order direct from this ad. or from Samples, you will 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 


This year we have several new features, 
Our new souvenir here represented is 
tied 
Front cover page was 
It is fash- 
Inserts are 


Contents besides copy 


(an illustrated poem printed 


Write your name and address on 


Remittance must accom- 


additional ones 4¢ each, 











Best Helps 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
S. LANDES. A book of 











S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, Inaddition tothe regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture. JouN E. McKean. A_ book that will 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of Knglish and American Litcrature, 














’ FOUCATION 4). CRRIES ‘ 
[ms eipcion i sae) Complete Outline in U. 
4 S. History, 777 Ques- 
OUTLINES tions and Anwers in U. 
He i Ee a S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
pTORe brief History of Politi- 
. cal Parties, together 
: with Tables, Nick- 
i names, etc. 4 book 
that both teacher and 
e student can use inclass. 
. 25 cents. 
tisteh § LAWDRS 
@ New Practical Or- 
he + thography.— HUM ER) 


Iso pages containing a | Geography.— INrz N. 


| tains Outlines and class 


For Teachers 
and Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreations in U. S. 


One of the most 

and helpful 
Geography 
It con- 


McFEE. 
practical 
Manuals on 
ever published, 


Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and yee 
Recreations, Subjects for Reet 
Composition, Search Rog 
Questions, and a great 
fund of information 
notto be found in any 
one text on Geography. 





ORE SMe PERT FS 


\ eae saeeenenenencnre ene nee ngenen ned 

















| By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 


May be used withany text, or with no textasa/| 


guide for library study. A 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
au equally helpful guide to the teacherin plann- 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Studyof the Song Hiawatha.—Nevvir R. 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to Howto Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—1.cciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
Or ELOcUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS, 
Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25¢ ‘ 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
hem. A Collection of *‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.’’—GRACE B. FAxoNn. This eollection is 
made up of well-known favorites, Each selec- 
tion accompainied by Lesson talks on how to 
render it intelligently dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher 
ofelocution, Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate bodks, 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents ; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 





splendid help for | 





will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will finda treatment of every 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,coo references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and: tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday r — - 
Hygiene and Physiology : : 
adapted» to modern 
teaching and m odern@ 
life. A twentieth cen- § 
tury product for twen- ff 
tieth century teachers, f, 

Nothing dry or unin- 
terestingin it. No pad- FF 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human bodyv,in a 
nut shell. It will help 

you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 



























tion for a higher grade ‘ ae cr 
cerificate, Price 25c. — — 
Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 


Gems.—KATUERINE Tt. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 


point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted | 


also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Beok One—for 
Grades I, II, III, k Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VIi, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set,of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study. of 
Civil Govenment,” “‘Aa Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to npn d grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cents. votes 


_F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NSTRUCTOR 


| ‘* How Lincoln Paid for His First Book,’’ 
| by James H. Earle, is a story-style ac- 
| count of the often-used fact, which will 
| appeal to teachers. It can be given asa 
| supplementary reading lesson and will 
| seem very ‘‘real’’ to the boys and girls. 
| Page 110, February American Boy. A 
| set of ten ‘‘Lincoln Gems’’ is given on 
page 106. A good picture with valuable 
explanatory note is given on page 128 of 
the recently-opened Mauhattan Bridge 
| which spans the East River in New York 
City. 
When studying history, pupils should 
be taught how to use their imaginations 
helpfully and effectively. They should 


be able to read heroism into a simple | 


statement of a brave action and vivily the 
people and the circumstances which the 
concise records of their text-books men- 
tion. ‘‘Heroes of the Cherry Mine,’’ by 
| Edith Wyatt, page 473, March McClure’s, 


| is a story that will aid in doing just this | 


thing. There are twenty-one illustrations 
and the story is thrilling. 
‘* Everybody worthy of the name of human 
knows at some time, with a proud thrill, 
the deep truth that we are all here to die 
togetiier.’’ 


| ‘*Bending the Twig,’’ by H. Addington 
Bruce, page 690, March American Mag- 
azine, is an account of the theories under 
which the education of the wonderful boy 
student of Harvard was begun and fostered. 
This a very important article for teachers 
to read. ‘‘Training of the child to make 
facile, habitual and profitable use of his 
hidden energies ;’’ Boris Sidis and Pro- 
fessor James, co-discoverers of the law of 
latent energy ; reading and spelling before 
the age of three; typewriter at four; 
father and iother working together ; 
lecturing before the Mathematical Ciub 
on ‘‘ Four-Dimensional Bodies,’’ at eleven 
years of age, etc. 

| ‘‘The Cabin,’’ ‘‘Personal Experiences 


| in the Sierras.’’? Stewart Edward White. 
Page 647, Marcli American Magazine. 

| Five pictures,—two very beautiful, large 
waterfall views. Delightful, fascinating, 
ask the boys and girls to read this and 

| give you their impressions of it. It can 
be made the basis of a most hepful Lan- 
gauye lesson or Nature talk. 


” 


| ‘*New Shakespeare Discoveries, 
‘*Shakepeare as a Man Among Men,’’ 
/Charles W. Wallace, Ph. D., University 
‘of Nebraska. Illustrated with photo- 
_ graphs and facsimiles. This is most in- 
teresting. For the teacher of English 
history and literature itis invaluable. If 
you are ina reading or study club of any 
| kind, you will be sure to want to know 
the location of these accounts. Harper’s 
Magazine, March, page 489. 


| ‘*A Children’s Institute, by G. Stanley 
| Hall, LL. D., President of Clark Univer- 
| sity, will be sought and read by up-to- 

date educators. This article is ‘‘ packed 

full’’ of information and food for thought 
|and topics for discussion in pedagogy 
| classes,—and a few other things. I shall 
| not attempt to say more. You will read 
| it, anyway. Page 620, March Harper’s. 


by Ellsworth Huntintgon, Ph. D., page 
552, March Harper’s. 
(Department of Geography, Yale Un- 
iversity. ) 

This is a story to enjoy, a geographical 


tue class to read and summarize, ‘‘Pal- 
myra—practically all the trade—was in 
its hands;’’ Zenobia; ‘‘A Clue—which 
might explain the peculiar history ot 
Palmyra:’’ ‘‘huge mass of Temple of the 
Sun—covering an area eighteen times as 
large as that of the Parthenon;’’ ruins. 





| 


Teachers will want to use ‘‘ The Cherry- 
Blossoms of Japan,’’ by Eliza Ruhamah 
| Scidmore, March Century. The two 
| beautiful pages of color-pictures from the 
| paintings of Genjiro Kataoca are lovely. 
; On page 651 is ‘‘Uyeno Park and Edog- 
|}awa Canal, Tokio, in Cherry-Blossom 
| Time,’’? in colors. There are six other 
pictures and the text is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

‘*Motoring in a Cactus Forest,’’ by 
| Charles Frederick Holder is an account 

of a trip througii the giant cactus of the 
Yaqui River and it will therefore be used 
| by many teachers when studying Mexico. 

The locality visited is the northwestern 
province of Mexico, Sonora, and the cac- 
tus described was an astonishment to the 


It is well told. | 
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| $125 Pays Tuition, Board and 
| Room for 48 weeks 


No other school offers such excellent instruc- 
| tion and accomodation for the money expended. 
| Hundreds of young men and women who are 
thinking of going to Normal School, will be 
interested in the fact that the expenses for board 
| and tuition at the ; 


. Marion 
Normal College 


| 
/ 
| 
| are about one half the amount usually paid in 





Other first class colleges. 

This college has won a repntation for high- 
grade, practical work. It is an **Accredited” 
school, meeting allthe requirements of the State 
Board. Students can enter at any time. For 
illustrated catalogue and full particulars address 


C.W.Boucher, Pres., or Mrs. C.W.Boucher, Vice-Pres..Box 04, Marion, Ind. 











8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


| New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Send for ALL 


Cataloguek Md Aad Ue dives 


A.i the Standard Machines 4 to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, It. 





















THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


offers 
350 of its class-roc m courses by cor- 
respondence. One may take up 
high School or College studies at 
almoat any point and do half the work for 
Bachelor degree. There are many courses for 
Teachers and those preparing to teach. 


The U. of C. Div. U. Chicago, Ill. 


















“The Fallen Queen of the Desert,’’ 


Twelve pictures | 


paper to glean from, an article to give to | 





If a stenographer, state system. 


| SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 564, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. L. James in charge 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffia and Construction Work Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 
Day Exercises and Plays. Catalogues Free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 














= Learn Chiropractic The New Method of 
| ae — Drugless Healing 

i EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEEK 
b1/Our free book tells how you can learn 
mito detect_disease and remove the 
cause by Howard's Method of Spinal 
Adjustment. Positively the wost simple, direct, 
advanced and scientific method of drugiess healing. 
don unerring natural laws. Anyone can un- 
derstand it ; learned in spare time. Improve your 
j social prominence and financial standing. Start 
now on the road to honor and success. Write for 
free book and special schclarship offer. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC, 




















1732 W. CONGRESS ST., DEPT. 7-A, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Price of the Post Language Courses has 
been reduced from $2.50 to $1.00. 


Spanish, German or French 
Taught by Mail in Twelve Lessons 


A practical method. Send ten cents for first 
lesson in the language you wish to learn. 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 
140 North Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


"STAMMER 


I will send you my 84-page book “‘Ad- 
vice to Stammerers’’ Free. Itexplains 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book and advjce. 


BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1529 North IlinoisSt., Indianapolis,Ind, 


OUTLINES for Debates and Essays. Prepared 
to 


order on given Subjects. $1.00 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 
























~ TRAVELING 
- SALESMEN 


From $1,000 to $10,000 a year and expenses. 
If you want to enter the easiest, best paid 
” profession in the world, our free catalogue, 
‘A Knight of The Grip.” will show you 
how. We place thousands of our graduates in 
Positions with the best firms all overthe 
States and Canada. Write or call for 
particulars today. Address uearest office. 
Dept. 485, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASS’N 


Chicago, Kansas City, New Y Minnea 
San Pretcisin” Ldatie. alle, 
















SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT 
to beginners and stenographers by court 
reporters. The systeth used by experts. 

Instruction by mail. Write for catalog. 
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I WILL MAIL ONE 






































To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can findin any other book. It 
is 9x12 inches, contains 160 pages and weiglis 
nearly one pound. ‘There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now aud auswer the following ques- 
tions: 

How many terms have you taught? 

How many pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 

Are you teaching a rural school? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 


Answer the above questions and I will mail you | 
| Rutherford Ely, March Scribner’s, page 

If the book fails | Hy, : i a 
to please youl will send postage for its return. | 


my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
itso as to get splendid results, 


The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book. 
more could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


The Best_Text on Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question 
of buta little time 
until Agriculture 
will be required in 
every state. Are 
you prepared to 
teach this subject ? 
If not, or if you 
are already teach- 
ing this subject 
GET THE BEST 
BOOK. 


Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 
in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 
Professor of Horticulture, West Virginia 
niverstty, 
Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 

















This is the most practical and teachable 
book published, Every lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
garden as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities: Descriptive circular 
free. Correspondence invited. 


Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
Discounts to dealers and schools, 
THE ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA, 








ED SS 
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This Entertainment House 


handles nothing but entertain- 
ment material, therefore all our 
energies are cencentrated on 
getting the Rest in Plays, Can- 
tatas, Action Songs, Drills, ete, 
Specials for All Holidays, Last 
Day Programs and Commence- 
ments. Get our Pleasing Pro- 
grams. Free Catalog on request. 


The House that Helps Will Help You 
ELDRIGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio, 











Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue No. 5 Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. B., Clyde, Ohio. 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 





Samples. 


What | 


/ my own life. 
| be a success and realize its purpose, the 
| teaching here must be inspirational. We 


to publish, 





with silk tassel. 


SAMPLES FREE. A Stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. 


FREE 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIR 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
WE HAVE THE NEATEST SOUVENIRS ON THE MARKET 


Size folded 4x 5% inches, 12 pages; cover printed in 4 colors 
No. 2 om Booklet Style and pera in rich gold, deck ; S ten 
First insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed plates; second insert, fine 
cameo plate paper on which a poem, ‘At Close of School,” is lithographed. 
5c each ; 6c each with your Photo. 


i se Size 34x5%; four p 
No. 3 he Liberty Bell Souvenir Actual’ reproductiot 
Printed in five colors and embossed in gold, 


page printed to your order. 
discount if 30 or more are ordered, 


No. | - Two Card Style 


Price with Photo 7c each; without 


Two heavy embossed car 


Close of school poem printed on one part. One 





FOR SCHOOL 
CLOSE 


led edge, tied with silk tassel, 
Price Postpaid 


arts; united with silk ribbon. 
1 of famous Liberty Bell. 


Photo, 6c each. io percent 





is size 344x 5% inches. Km- 


bossed in white, rich blueand gold. Deckled edge. Tied 

Price postpaid 4'4c each ; 5'4c each with your Photo on each card. 
Transparent envelopes to match either style, le each. We print to your 

Number, Township, County, State, Teacher’s Name, Names of School Board, and Names of all your Pupils. 


Photo Souvenirs 


order in either style Souvenir, Name of School, District 


can be had for either style. Send your photo ; we will return same in good condition. We can copy large 
or small photos, copy always as good as photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years. All photos copied oval. 


All orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. 


nition this paper and send a 2c stamp for postage, and we will send you free—with an_order for Souvenirs — one copy 
lain Talks on Teaching,’’—36 pages—5x7 in.— Book worth $1.00 to any teacher—we paid $100 for themanuscript and right 


CHIO PRINTING COMPANY, NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 





writer who was familiar with the cactus 
of the Rio Grande and Arizona and other 
regions. The account is written in most 
readable style and can be given to the 
boys and girls to find and report upon. 
A rare stone sought in the region makes 
the article valuable from both ethnolog- 
ical ani geographical standpoints. 
are nineteen pictures. March Century, 
| page 762. 

Photographs in color taken from na- 





ture by the Lumiere process interest 
us all, There are four (including 


frontispiece) full-page pictures that are 
most lovely to see illustrating ‘‘Color 
Arrangements of Flowers’’ by Helena 


292. There are four other attractive pic- 
| tures. 
Nature and Language lessons and will be 
appreciated. The text is interesting and 
will delight the heart of your horticul- 
turist pupils. 

| I suppose no installment of the Scrib- 
| ner’s Roosevelt articles on ‘‘ African Game 


There | 


These will be found useful for | 


| Traiis’’ has been more fascinating to the | 
| boys than the Marchi account, because of | 


the story of Kermit and his big lion. 
account of the visits to mission stations 
| and the industrial work will interest all. 

Thirty-four pictures are given with this 
| installment. The face of the Colobus 
| Monkey is a study, for one thing. 


When the class is studying Oregon, ask 
the pupils to bring from home the March 
**Suburban Life’’ and show the page of 
‘*Portiand’s Wonderful. Roses’’—‘‘ Typ- 
ical Pictures Made in the Oregon City.’’ 
There are seven pictures beautifully ar- 
ranged on the page,—page 124. Tie 
whole number will be found to be full of 
| interesting things for using in many 
| ways. 


Gov. Hughes to Teachers 
‘‘T look back to about forty years ago 
to a public school, to a certain woman 
who taught me in the school, in tracing 
one of the most important influences in 
Now if this college is to 





must have our methods of pedagogy shot 
through. with the genuine devotion of 
those who are more anxious to have 


The | 





pupils desirous to learn than they are 
solicitous about their knowing a particu- 


‘lar thing, who are more anxious that | 


| there should be a genuine love of truth 


and a determination to ascertain what is 
really so than that any particular lesson 
should be mastered.””—V. Y. Sun. 


The Child and Play 


The average city child is abnormal in 
that he cannot play ; he has to be taught 
to play. Think of tle signficance of that! 
Can there be a much graver indictment of 
our civilization? Of course, the child 
everywhiere has the play instinct, but he 
cannot express it because he has lost the 
traditions of play, the play-heritage from 
the past. * * * It means the absence 
of poetic ideas, images, and fancies from 
the mind of the growing child. * * * 
It means the lack of the feeling for | 
rhyme—and, amuch more serious matter, 
of the instinct for rhythm. * * * The! 
child as a literary personage demands the 
literature of associated activity—a litera- 
ture of song which is sung; of story 











School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their 
To aid 








mental and moral character and are asource of constant inspiration to them. 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have tiem printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
of the nationalcolors. They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will 


never tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 

cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, Kither half set for 

only thirty cents. The mottoes will pay for them- 

selves hundreds of times each year. 

Haif Set No. 1 

Try, Try Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done, 

Am I Doing Right? 

A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. 

If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 

God Sees Me. 

Think. 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t make a 
Fuss About it. 

WillIt Pay? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


You will neyer regret this investment, 

See list below : 
Half Set No. 2 

Find a Way or Make a Way. 

Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 

How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 

How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 


One ‘Thing at a Time, and That Well Done, 

If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 

Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right. 

There is a Right Way. There Are Many 
Wrong Ways. 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 

















Closing Day Souvenirs 


Just the thing for your Scholars 
at the Close of School. 


Tt has been the custom fora long time for the teacher to 
present the scholars with some token at the close of school 
and we believe our souvenirs are more appropriate and yet 
more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a greater degree 
than anything else you could give them. 

Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. Instead of being 
printed in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in a 
rich photo brown and is positively the neatest and finest 
thing that has ever been offered you. These souvenirs were 
especially designed for the higher grade teachers and also 
those of lower grades who do not care for anything so ‘‘loud” 
in color. To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we 
wish to say that we can supply them aiso and will send sam- 
ples upon receipt of request. 

The size of souvenir is 344 x 5 invhes and contains 12 pages 
including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “Close of School” also an excellent poem entitled 
“Opportunity” together with appropriate matter. We print 
for you the name of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which 
We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
If photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoo! house 
We can copy a large or small photo, but 








Souvenir No. 8 
matter you must send us when you order. 


teacher or schoo] house. C 
and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. 
if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not too small. Your photograph will 
be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: 
The photos we use on our souvenir style 8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, heing 
144x214 inches and we think you will find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the 
good features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than pleased with the photo. 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5c each, addttional onesdc each, 40 or less with photo 6c 
each, additional ones 5c each. Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5e perdozen. Wesel] no 
less than 10 to one teacher and in no case will we fill orders for less than there are scholars names to be 
printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photo- 
graphs. 

FREE, With every order amounting to $1.50 or more we will give free an elegant portrait of the 
Presidents of the U. 8S. from Washington to Taft size 16 x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed for 
your school room. If you will send us two or more orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your 
remittance, In this case however we cannot send you tbe portrait. Our souvenirs are exactly as repre- 
sented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and-we will refund your money. 
That’s the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany al- 
orders, If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 
charge. 





What a Customer says: 
Lucketts, Va. 
Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, O. 


SEIBERT PRINTING C0. 
Messrs:—Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount 


of order after deducting the regular commission of 

10%. Please send me the portraits of Presidents, I Canal Dover, Ohio. 

have sent you nine different orders, ivucluding my 

own, in the last four years amounting to twenty odd 

dollars and each order has given satisfaction. Box 200 
Yours respectfully, Leslie E. Fries, ” 














which isembellished with musical values;| RHEUMATISM and KIDNEY TROUBLES | $5.00 Per 100 FOR NAMES 


of action which is acted. —/ercivol Chudd, | 





Wedding sissy: 


N. Ott Engraving Co. 1035 Chestnut St., 


in Kindergorten Review. 


We will send 20 assorted post ecards for 10 certs 
and blanks free for collecting names at 5e each. 
HARRISBURG POSTCARD CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


cured easily, quickly and naturally with Nature's Great 
Remedy. MUDLAVIA Mad Baths. Thousands trea 
yearly. Book mailed. RK, B, Kramer, Pres., Kramer,Ind. 
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ME ORIOYO LONI 


ALL TIRED OUT? 
NO NEED TO BE! 


Right from the start this great Tonic will help you, Although 
it gives quickly and generously of vital force and energy it is 
nota stimulant. Taking a stimulant is like whipping a tired 
horse, Orthrowing kerosene ona fire. The Dr, Boyd Tonic 
(Non-Stimulant) gives NERVE-REST such as comes with nat- 
ural refreshing sleep, It sends good red blood—the greatest 
of allstrength-givers—coursing the remotest part of the body 
carrying to every organ and to the brain the strength-giving 
refreshment needed, It helps the system to extract full nour- 
ishanent from food. New life is given to every part. 

If you are a brain worker you need this Tonic. If you cannot 
sleep, have no appetite, digestion impaired, have hollow cheeks 
or bad complexion you need this tonic, If you are nervous, ir- 
’ ritable, despondent ; if you are tired out and feel life is ‘not 
worth the living, if your bloodis impure or impoverished, if 
you lack flesh, if your food does you no good, if you lack at 
sical and mental vigor, if you are mending too slowly from 
affects of LaGrippe or other illness or if you need building up 
from any cause whatsoever GET THIS TONIC and begin feeling 
better and stronger immediately. Send your first order direct 
tous. A three-weeks’ treatment costs one dollar, There is no 
) substitute for the Dr. Boyd Tonic, There is nothing else like it, 
Just try it, Send forit wow, As advertised or money back, 


The Boyd-Jones Co., Sole Proprietors, Elmira, N.Y. 










































































asin” | | SChool Music Books 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 


7 
piled from the rousic pages contained in che set 
avo é 0 ot tour books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 


udapted to various grades, and suitable for the 


With Words and Music different seasons, *“Anexcellent collection.”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a Jarge 
A Song Book nurmber of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10¢ a copy, ‘$1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 

hundred. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 


For all Schools Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 


Schools, The contents comprises 38 titles among 
which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,’’* Marching Through Georgia,’ Dixie 
Land,” “Home Sweet Home”’,*'Tenting on the 
B I G V A L U E Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’*Tramp, Tramp,Tramp,’’ Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
5] Songs for 5c Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice aeenes of Songs 
’ for opening and closing of schools, special days 
It is Just w hat has and conaead school use, Every song in the col- 
want, It contains the lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
choicest and best col own school before it was permitted to form a 
lection of old favorte partof this book, The result is that every song 
ction of old favo is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15¢, 
songs ever published. | ve Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
In alithere are 51 songs, ‘The following are | Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
’ days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward | of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
Hy, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag | and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, sweet and . - 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, This 
Ladies, Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- book grows in popularity every year in spite of 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin Through the many new hooks gotten out, 64 pages, ma 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymu of nilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, Sample vopy 15¢, 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling THE NONABEL SONGSTERS, A Graded 
Nellie Gray, There's Music in the Air, Rocked Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
iu the Cradle ot the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogie and 
others just as good, Archibald Humboldt, These volumes combine 
fhe complete collection bound in beautiful the World's Best Songs, oOldand new, The ut 
colored covers, Former price lc, mostcare has been taken to include only old 


SpRC > mS) . Ie songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 

“6 ora ‘ em, 0c A DOZEN, of real merit. The resultisa collection of music 

Specimen Copy, 5 Cents of surpassing excellence, ‘Three volumes, as 

follows: Partl For Intermediate or Mixed 

Atthis price your sehool cannot afford to be Grades, Part il—For Grammar or Mixed 

Without a song book, Grades, Part Ill—For Highschools and ad 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied vanced singers. Each part, $1.00 per dozen, 
With the book we will refund your money, Sample 10c. 


HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D, VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 


and several pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pages in all, Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
fuilowing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 
a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. 


——————=—==—y] STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them ‘Coasting Song; 

SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; : 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack ond 1 jin; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail,”’ Just the books you want to enliven 
yourschool work. 15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 

















the titles of some of them: 
































SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - - Dansville, N. Y. 
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NEXT YEAR’S SALARY 


WHAT ABOUT IT 
Will It Be Less or More Than This Year’s? 


Of course you would like a better position next year, but what 
are you doing in preparation for such a position? ‘Thousands have 
secured better positions as a result of pursuing the American Corres- 
pondence Normal Courses by Mail, while at home or teaching by 
using spare time in study. 


We Can Prepare You For Examinations. 
Better than High School 


It is with the greatest of pleasure I recommend the A. C, N. 
to any one desiring a better education. By taking the Nor- 
mal Course I feel better qualified to take the examination 
for a second grade certificate. I have received more instruc- 
tion from 26 weeks Course by Mail than I did in the same 
time spent at High School. Anyone cannot make a better 
investment than by taking a Course from the A. C. N. 

CARRIE EsTEs, Farmington, Mo. 


We Can Prepare You For Teaching. 


Better than School 


After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses of the 
American Correspondence Normal, | succeeded in obtaining 
a teachers’ second grade certifcate with ease. In my opin- 
ion anyone can obtain a more thorough and comprehensive 
idea of a subject by correspondence than is possible by actual 
attendance at a resident school or college. 

WM. . Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 


We Can Prepare You For a Better Position. 
increase of $25 a Month 


I found the Normal Course better than the same time at 
school althougii the cost is not one-fifth as much. Since 
acompleting the course I have been asked to accept the princi- 
palship of four different schoois, each of which pays from 
$15 to $25 more per month than [ am getting. 
F, H. MCGHEE, 
Oculus, Ga. 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER 1910 


Good Until May 1st, 1910 ila 
onthly 


COURSE Cash Installments 


Normal-—26 Weeks .........ecccceeeseees $10.00 
Advanced Normai—26 weeks Sere Raa 8.00 10.00 
Scientific—-26 weeks—...............6.06660.. Eee 8.00 10.00 
Any one of the ahove—‘3 weeks 5.00 6.00 
Studdemts—13 Weeks... ccc eres eee ee geeees 5.00 6.00 
Drawing —\2 weeks 5.00 6.00 
Penmanship—i3 weeks. 5.00 6.00 
Bookkeeping—Initiatory— 3 weeks... 10.00 12.00 
Bookkeeping—Complete—26 weeks... a... 20.00 24.00 
Shorthand—Complete .................... ere 12.00 
Commercial Arithmetic . Py 6.00 
Commercial Law : 6.00 
Letter Writing . 6.00 

5.00 


These Rates Wil Hold Good Until May ist 1910 


Courses of Instruction 


NORMAL | Placea cross( X )before the courses 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government | or subjects in which you are es- 
Grammar Geography Theory and Practice | | pecially interested; write your 
History ; name and address below and mail 

ADVANCED NORMAL ‘teaadbions 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature | 
Geometry Physical Geog, Psychology | | NAME 

SCIENTIFIC ’ 

General History Physics Zoology | P. o.. 
Astronomy Chemistry History of 
Botany Educatiou ST. No 
Students Commercial Arithmetic |. 
Commercial Law |= 
Letter — ie courses pare eubjects, ‘fully 
Shorthand Spelling | described in catalog. “Ask for ite 


Full information given in our catalog. Sent Free upon request. 
if you aren’t satis with your present position and salary, 
send for a catalog and learn how to prepare yourself for a better 
position and salary. Send today. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
107-Maln Street, Dansville, New York 





April i910 
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